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HE PUBLISHER believes tliaf fittIe"explanation or apology is 
required in placing a new Edition of this Work in the hands 
of the public. 

GEIKIES ETCHINGS have from the first held a 
distinguished place in public favour. The story of the 
artist's life is fascinatingly told by the late Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart 
That the popular author of the "Moray Floods," the "Wolf of Badenoch," 
and "Legendary Tales of the Highlands/' was in his element in writing the 
" Biographical Introduction " prefixed to the original edition of the Etchings, and 
which is reproduced in the present volume, may easily be gathered from the 
graphic details he has preserved of the artist's life, and the estimate he has 
given of his work. The resolution and ability Geikie displayed in overcoming 
all obstacles to the free exercise of his genius, is of itself sufficient to render 
his work an object of deep interest to the Student of Art That work, 
however^ is of a quality which requires no adventitious aid to establish its 
claims to the high position it now holds; the absolute accuracy of his 
delineations, his keen sense of humour^ and his wide sympathy, are apparent 
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in every page; and as time goes on the value of his work stands out in 
fuller relief. He is truly sut generis: he adopted a line in which he had 
no competitor, and fortunately for posterity he firmly adhered to it He shews us 
poverty without squalor, and humble life and hard toil without discontent; as a 
depicter of peasant life in all its shades, from grave to gay, he stands unrivalled ; in 
comedy his main strength lies, and there are few of his works in which a sly touch 
of humour is not discernible. In costume he has preserved for us the garb and 
customs of the lower classes in Scotland of his own tim^ and has thereby rendered a 
signal service to the artist and historian. In days when fashions change so rapidly 
that the shape of garments worn but twenty years ago is matter of dispute among us, 
Geikie's costumes are of especial value, and will surprise the ordinary reader alike by 
their variety and picturesqueness. They are, for the most part, obsolete, and the 
fact that a dreary sameness in dress now prevails from the prince to the beggar, 
gives an additional piquancy to his wQrk. With all his attention to externals, Geikie 
was a keen observer of character ; no garb, however mean, concealed from him the 
real man; it would make little difference, after all, whether his women were 
dressed as princesses or fishwives, or his men as nobles or peasants, the touch of 
nature runs through all ; his children are real children — dumpy, ragged, dirty. 

The present Edition, comprising several plates which have not hitherto been 
published, is the most complete set of Geikie's work which has yet been submitted 
to the public. 

The letterpress of former editions was the work of a number of men of 
distinguished literary capacity, among them Mr James Ballantine, some of 
whose earliest published pieces of poetry appeared in connection with the 
stchings. Another leading contributor in prose and verse was Mr David Vedder. 
These original essays have been left virtually untouched, a few notes where 
absolutely necessary having been introduced relating to descriptions of buildings 
and localities. 

A very large number of extremely interesting plates were, in the first and 
subsequent editions, published without letterpress. For these, as well as for the 
etchings now published for the first time, a • series of essays have been written 
by Mr Andrew Ross, and occasional extracts from standard authors have been 
supplied For a few of the plates original pieces of poetry have been contributed 
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The plates in the present volume have been printed from an entirely new 
set of coppers, reproduced in absolute facsimile, from the original etchings and 
drawings. Great care has been taken in the choice of the various papers used in 
printing the work. The letterpress is on the finest hand-made paper, while the 
plates have been printed on a specially prepared paper, which enables full justice 
to be done to the beauty and character of the etchings. 

The work is issued in a handsome binding, ornamented with a characteristic 
design by Geikie. 



This impression is limited 

I. 50 copies, with proofs before all letters on India paper, £^, 5s. 
II. 316 coaxes, proof s on Holland paper, £^, 3s. 
Each copy will be numbered and registered in order of subscription. 
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Letterpress to Plate No. 80. 



AN AULD COUPLE. 



So UN' be his sleep an' sweet his dreams, 
Tis rest wed earned an' dearly bought ; 
Por mony a day o' weary toil 
I trow thae faulded hauns hae wrought. 

An' noo that he has strength nae mair 
Tae dree the daily darg o' life, 
Wi' e'enin's sunlight glintin' doun, 
He rests besides his auld guidwife. 

Mayhq) he dreams o* ** auld lang syne," 
Whan she was young, an' blythe^ an' firee, 
An' he a strappin' buirdly chiel, 
Ower a' the lads could bear the gree. 

Or mayhap scenes o' riper years, 
Whan by his side life's toil she shares, 
Whan youthfii' days lie far ahint, 
An' manhood's years bring manlier cares. 



There's mony a bonnie flower that blooms 
Whan Summer days are lang an' warm. 
But leeze me on the buds that cheer 
The dreary days o' wintry stonn. 

There's mony a love wad last thro' life, 
Gin youth wi' joy were ajft beside, 
But leeze me on the love that stands 
Whatever o' guid or ill betide. 

The douce guidman, the kind guidwife. 
That fought life's battle ban' in ban', 
Are richer far in heart-content 
Than ony prince in a' the Ian'. 

Loun be the e'enin' o' their days. 

An' gently sink life's settin' Sun, 

Soun' be their sleep and sweet their dreams, 

Whan work is owre an' rest is won. 
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ALL Gaul, observes Caesar, is divided into three parts. In like manner, it maybe 
observed, all shoemakers are divided into three classes — ^those who breed canaries, 
those who play on fiddles, and those who do neither the one or the other. Were it not 
for the " musical souter " in etching and prose, the one so worthy of the other, who has 
already appeared in this volume, we should be inclined to give this plate another title than 
that with which it is labelled. If not the musical souter himself it is his twin brother. 
The hour for the evening meal approaches, and our friend, throwing aside his Bluchers and 
Wellingtons, is taking a few moments' relaxation, and of course turns to his favourite 
amusement What may be his theme, and why is he so earnest over it ? To let out a 
secret, Jean Tamson's wedding is approaching, and Tamson and he being old acquaintances, 
he is determined to put his best foot foremost and give ecldt to the proceedings by the 
production of a piece which will leave all competition far in the rear. So he has coft a 
new bit of music, and he is taking a preliminary look at it It is one of Jamie Ballantyne's, 
and he is a little aghast at the whigmaleeries in which the brilliant sparkling words have 
been set to music, so before touching his instrument he is softly whistling to himself the 
main theme, the bow of his instrument acting the double part of pointer and baton. Deep 
in study himself, his attitude has caught the artist's eye, and he is here presented to others 
a study for all time. Can anything surpass the perfect self-concentration of the man ? 
The exact point he has reached is apparent Having already by dint of brain work got 
through the piece, he is making sure of his work by a rehearsal, and the bow is pointed to 
the second line of music on the page. With a look searching and intent, his whole being 
focussed on the notes, the thumb and two forefingers of the left hand planted in the 
hollows of his checks, his legs crossed and his body bent, he is heedless of all that is passing 
around him. The female members of the household are up in arms. Repeatedly he has 
been reminded of the flight of time, and all without avail At length tired of expostulation. 
Granny addresses him in a more peremptory tone than heretofore, and asks him point 
blank whether he means to sit there all night at ^ thae guid for naething sangs." ^ Come 
awa, guidman," she continues, ''an' get a blast o' the cutty an' a cup o' tea, an' no baud us 
waitin' here a' nicht" Following the example of greater men, the souter listens to the 
voice of the charmer and solaces himself with the weed. Anon, refreshed and invigorated, 
he will tune his fiddle and wander doubtfully once or twice through the song until he has 
grasped the whole, and then he will dash it off to you with a birr which shows how 
completely his soul is in the art 

How finely and skilfully in this plate are the accessories subordinated to the main 
subject, and how naturally our attention comes to be centred in the figure of the souter 
himself. The <ye glances instinctively from the bow in the hand to the fiddle balanced 
against the stool and the wall, and from thence to the implements of his trade. There is 
the cobbler's seat, as it used to be in the time of old, with the side wings where the rozet 
ends lay, which, in the days of boyhood, we begged or stole — ^generally the latter — for the 
purpose of tying a whip or splicing a broken fishing-rod. There is the table on which is 
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It is natural that we should desire to know something of the personal history of any 
individual from whose works we have derived gratification ; and as we are led to believe 
that no one can have been acquainted with the productions of Mr Geikie's pencil 
without having been gratified, we feel ourselves called upon to give a short outline of 
his biography. 

Walter Geikie, the eldest son of Mr Archibald Geikie, perfumer, was bom in Charles 
Street, George Square^ Edinburgh, on the 9th November 1795. When nearly two years 
old, he was attacked by a nervous fever ; and the joy which his parents experienced from 
his ultimate recovery was sadly alloyed by the conviction, which soon came upon them, 
that the disease had destroyed his auricular organs, and that, consequently, their son was 
doomed to be ever afterwards deaf and dumb. Whilst this calamity proved to be a great 
though not an insurmountable obstacle to his education, it very much heightened the 
interest which he excited in all who knew hiriL He was nine years of age before his 
anxious father began to attempt to teach him to know the letters of the alphabet, and to 
understand their use and value; yet, by his own indefatigable exertion, aided by the 
eager attention which his pupil paid to his instructions, he soon succeeded in enabling 
him to read ; and as the boy took especial pleasure in this acquirement, and, consequently, 
lost no opportunity of availing himself of it, he not only very speedily perused a great many 
books, but he daily exhibited so rapid an increase of intelligence, as to aiford the most 
pr^nant proof that he read with profit This difficulty being overcome the task of 
teaching him writing and arithmetic became more easy ; and Mr Cathcart of Drum, and 
some other philanthropic gentlemen, having about that time invited the celebrated Mr 
Braidwood to come from London, he opened an institution in Edinburgh for the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb, to which 3roung Geikie was sent, at an expense to his father of 
nine guineas a quarter. The boy remained there^ with great advantage to himself, till Mr 
Braidwood left Edinburgh, when the care and superintendence of his education again 
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devolved upon his affectionate and conscientious parent So great had been young 
Geikie's progress before he went to this deaf and dumb school, and so keenly did he devote 
himself to his studies under Mr Braidwood whilst there, that his proficiency soon induced 
that gentleman to employ him more in the capacity of a monitor than as a pupil Inflamed 
with an intense thirst for knowledge, his desire to preserve the information which he gatherea 
induced him very early to adopt a practice which he ever steadily continued through life^ 
of writing down those passages which most pleased or interested him in the authors he 
read, in order that he might the more perfectly fix them in his mind, and at the same 
time acquire a greater degree of familiarity with the varieties of style and the excellences 
of language. 

Having had the good fortune to be bom and nursed in a family which was strictly 
Christian, and where the utmost attention was paid to every moral and religious duty, he 
early acquired a strong reverence for both ; and although his works and his whole life 
proved that his disposition was naturally replete with sportive imagination, broad humour, 
and innocent mirth, he was at all times filled with the warmest piety, and with the utmost 
veneration for that faith in which he was a sincere believer, and he had the firmest reliance 
in those promises of salvation which it holds out. During the later years of his life, the 
Bible, and such works as were calculated to elucidate sacred Scripture, were his daily 
study. His favourite authors were, * Doddridge's Harmony and Exposition of the New 
Testament,' and Barnes's ' Notes ' thereon. From his early domestic instruction, and his 
continued perusal of such writing^, he acquired an extremely clear and correct knowledge 
of the Gospel ; indeed, he became so perfectly master of scriptural lore, that he was enabled 
to expound it with great perspicuity to others. Associated with two of his friends, who 
laboured under the same organic deprivation as himself, he established, a religious meetii^ 
of the delif and dumb, to whom he was in the habit of delivering, on Sundays, sermons or 
lectures of his own composition, and explaining the Scriptures by means of the usual signs 
on the fingers which are employed by the deaf and dumb as a medium of verbal communi- 
cation. We can hardly conceive a more gratifying and affecting spectacle than that which 
must have been afforded by such a scene as this, where so many unfortunate people were 
^ assembled tc^ether, not for the purpose of repining that they had been deprived of the 

important blessings of hearing and speech, possessed by mankind in general, but i to 
manifest their love and gratitude to God for all those other mercies which he permitted 
them to enjoy. The hands which thus communicated the knowledge and truth of salvation 
to those who had no other channel through which they could receive them than that 
afforded by their eyes, are now, alas, mouldering in the dust ; but it is gratif)ang to think 
that this most praiseworthy practice, which was so well begun by Mr Geikie, is still kept 
up, chiefly, we believe, under the management of Mr Blackwood. 

Geikie's turn for the art which he afterwards so eagerly practised, was first manifested, 
whilst he was yet a child, by his infantine attempts to cut out in paper representations of 
the objects which came within his observation. He b^^n also, from his earliest youth, to 
sketch figures with chalk on floors and walls; and from these attempts he gradually 
advanced to the employment of pencils and paper. Having once acquired the use of these 
implements, he made frequent sallies from the city into the outskirts, where, with the fullest 
enjoyment, he would fill his sketch-book with picturesque subjects of every description, 
animate as well as inanimate. Often has our informant accompanied him whilst on such 
\ rambles, and frequently has he stood beside the young artist, where^ perched upon a wall, 

! or some other elevated, place out of reach of danger from wheeled vehicles, he would busy 
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himself with his pencil in catching, with all that truth and accuracy so uniformly displayed by 
his sketches, those traits of feature and of character, with the union and combination of which 
his genius afterwards so luxuriantly recreated itself throughout his whole life. Observing 
that his bias was thus so unequivocally manifested, his father was desirous to give it every 
encouragement ; and, accordingly, when Geikie was about the age of fourteen, he was sent 
to study under Mr Patrick Gibson, and in May of the year i8ia he was admitted into the 
drawing academy established by the Honourable the Commissioners of the Board of 
Trustees for the Encouragement of Scottish Manufactures — a school which has been the 
nursery of so many artists who have done honour to Scotland, and through whose works 
the taste displayed in the industrial arts has been so much improved. Geikie's admission 
as a pupil there proves that by that time he must have made considerable progress as a 
draughtsman, for the candidates for admission are always numerous, and each of them being 
compelled to produce drawings done *bona fide' by his own hand, these are strictly 
examined, and the vacant stools of the class are given to those young men whose works 
are of greatest promise. Although the Board did not then possess the magnificent gallery 
of casts from ancient statues, busts, &c, which it has since collected, yet Geikie enjoyed 
the high advantage of drawing under the direction of Mr Graham, who then held the chair 
of its valuable school. The attention which he paid to the instructions of this able master 
was productive of the greatest benefit to him, as was soon rendered apparent by the 
remarkable degree of dexterity of pencil which he very speedily acquired ; and this was all 
the more promoted by the indefatigable perseverance with which he continued to follow out 
his favourite pursuit of sketching from real objects in the open air. Being continually on the 
watch for characteristic subjects for his pencil, all those figures or groups that peculiarly 
pleased his fancy were immediately transferred with unerring accuracy to his portfolio ; and, 
indeed, so great was the facility and rapidity with which he used his crayon, that it was by 
no means an uncommon thing for him to catch the contour of odd figures or of remarkable 
features, tc^ether with all the raciness of character which they exhibited, whilst he was 
walking by the side of the originals in the streets. 

An anecdote regarding one individual who makes a very conspicuous appearance 
among the characters to be found in his etchings, is worth relating, as an example of the 
difficulties he encountered, and the risks to which he was sometimes exposed in his attempts 
to gratify the ardent desire he had to collect the portraits of such people whom he saw in 
the street^ whose figures, features, or general appearance were of a description calculated to 
strike his humorous fancy. The man to whom we now allude was a porter in the Grass- 
market, somewhat pot-bellied, and with that projection and hang of the nether lipi 
and elevation of nose, that gives to the human countenance a certain air of vulgar 
importance. In this subject it seemed to say ' Though I'm a porter, Tm no fool.' Geikie 
had made various attempts to get sufficiently near this man to sketch his figure and 
physiognomy. Day after day he haunted his intended victim, without obtaining the least 
chance of him. At length, however, he thought he had caught a favourable opportunity. 
But he had hardly taken out his sketch-book from his pocket, and sharpened his pencil, 
when the porter, perceiving him and suspecting his intentions, immediately moved away, 
and plunged into the crowded market Like a young Highland sportsman, who wishes to 
get a shot at an old fox who may have dodged into cover, Geikie^ with his pencil and 
paper in hand, prowled about, now worming his way through the crowd after his prey, and 
now stealing around the outskirts of it, watching for a glimpse of him. The porter all this 
time was on his guard, and took especial care to keep behind some knot of farmers or com- 
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dealers, so as to defy the attempts of his young persecutor, until at last, when the market 
began to thin, and his hopes of defeating the foul intention against him ebbed away with 
the lessening crowd, he lost all patience, and abused and threatened his tormentor with 
great fury both of words and of action. The first were of course lost upon the poor deaf 
lad, although there was no mistaking the meaning shake of the porter^s mutton fist But 
as this only threw his subject into a more tempting attitude, the artist's fervour for his art 
rendered him utterly regardless of consequences ; and he piroceeded to the exercise of his 
pencil with the utmost enthusiasm. This so enraged the porter, that, roaring like an 
infuriated bull, he rushed at him to give him immediate chastisement ; and before Geikie 
had time to apply the point of the pencil to the paper, he was obliged to fly to save his 
bones from being beaten to a mummy. Though well built for carrying weight, the porter 
was of a mould that rendered him anything but fit for racing ; and as Geikie had by much 
the heels of him, he stopped every now and then, as he fled, like a Parthian, up the Grass- 
market, to have a shot behind him with his pencil at his pursuer, who was pufHng, and 
blowing, and labouring after him. But this only the more excited the fury of the porter, 
and made him strain every nerve to catch him ; so that not only could Geikie make no use 
of the drawing implements which he carried in his hand, but the porpus in pursuit of him 
so pressed upon him, that he in his turn was compelled to look out for some place into 
which he could escape for temporary shelter. Fortunately an open stair, common to the 
doors of all the various inhabitants who occupied its respective flats, most opportunely 
presented itself. Into this he rushed, and the porter conceiving that he had retreated into 
some of the dwellings it contained, halted in the street opposite to it, and putting his arms 
behind him, under the tails of his coat, stood panting and heaving till he recovered his 
breath, with a full resolution of waiting till his enemy should venture forth from that which 
he believied might be merely a temporary place of concealment in the house of 
some acquaintance. Now was the time for Geikie, and he was not the man to lose it 
Fortunately there was a window in the first flat of the common stair, through which he 
had a most perfect view of his subject, though its dirt-begrimed panes of glass completely 
concealed his own figure from view. With a few touches of his powerful crayon, he 
very quickly made the man his own property. This was all very well, but how was he 
to escape from the porter, who still continued to stand doggedly, like a sentry on his 
post, surveying «11 the windows of the huge tenement, long after Geikie would have most 
willingly seen him relieved from it There was no alternative for the poor artist but to 
remain a prisoner in the common stair until the porter should give up his watch ; and this 
he did not do for some hours, until his patience being at last exhausted, or some job 
occurring to his mind that called him away, he slowly and unwillingly retired, grumbling 
as he went, cursing the object of his wrath, and vowing vengeance; and then, Geikie 
stealing forth from his hiding-place, hurried homewards as fast as he could run, and without 
once looking over his shoulder. We may mention that the reader will find the hero of 
this anecdote made use of by Geikie in the plate entitled '' Street Auctioneer." He is the 
fifth figure from the left, and is, it will be observed, in the act of consulting his old- 
fashioned chronometer. 

The continual exercise which Geikie's graphic powers thus underwent had a very 
great influence on his subsequent excellence and dexterity as a draughtsman, whilst his 
ceaseless occupation in hunting after such odd figures as were most fitted for his purpose, 
naturally led him into those very scenes where they were most abundantly met with, and 
had thus the additional effect of fixing him in his favourite style, as well as of sharpening 
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those perceptive powers with which nature had so liberally furnished him, for the full com- 
prehension, discrimination, and appreciation of all its varieties. His collection of sketches 
of figures and of groups was immense. Many of these were disposed of by private sale 
after his death, when part of them were purchased by Mr James Gibson-Craig, and the 
greater number by Mr Bindon Blood ; and we believe that they are still in the possession 
of these gentlemen. But this of figure*sketching was not the only department of his art to 
which he devoted himself. Although be rarely afterwards painted landscape to any great 
extent, except in pictures where it was subsidiary to his groups and figures, when his 
efforts were by no means always successful, he drew a great deal from nature in that way. 
As his love for " his own romantic town " was always extremely warm, his subjects of this 
description were chiefly taken in and about its environs. There was not a hill or eminence 
of any importance in the whole vicinity of Edinburgh, from which he did not, at one time 
or other, make an extensive panoramic view of the city and its surrounding country, and 
that with a degree of accuracy and minuteness which few could have equalled. 

He was no sooner initiated into the mysteries of the pallet, than he became enthusi- 
astically attached to it ; and he yielded himself fully up to all the fascinations of oil 
painting. But here his ardour was in a short time cooled by the discovery which forced 
itself upon him, that he was by no means so successful in acquiring the art of colouring as 
he had been in obtaining a proficiency in drawing, and in gaining expertness in catching 
the traits of character. He had proved his excellence with regard to these parts of his 
study, and he had also shown that he was not deficient in grouping ; but his colouring was 
cold and inharmonious. Mr Andrew Wilson, who succeeded Mr Graham in the chair of 
the Academy of the Board of Manufactures, took an extreme interest in the young deaf 
and dumb artist, invited him to call on him with his pictures, and gave him many private 
instructions in regard to colouring ; but although he thus succeeded in enabling Geikie tq 
produce some individual pieces that were rather of a better description than the rest, yet 
he could never impart to him such a knowledge of colours as might have insured to him 
anything like a certainty of perfection in that part of his art It is probable that this arose 
from that physical defect in the eye, as regards a true perception and estimation of colour, 
which produces similar faults in greater masters. But however this may be, certain it is 
that Geikie's pictures, though well enough handled, were generally devoid of warmth and 
harmony, as well as in '^chiaro-scuro ;" and although he never failed to be fully sensible of 
his deficiency in these respects, the moment that his pictures were brought into juxta- 
position with the works of other masters who were blessed with happier powers in these 
particulars, and who consequently painted in proper tone, yet he never could succeed in 
amending this imperfection. A few of his pictures, indeed, were less objectionable as to 
colour, especially those in which he confined himself to groups of figures, and avoided 
landscape ; and among those we may mention " All-Hallow Fair," the " Grassmarket»" and 
^ Itinerant Fiddlers," which were painted for the late Earl of Hopetoun, to whom the artist 
had been introduced by Mr Andrew Wilson, for the purpose of painting his lordship's 
favourite horse. These pictures are in the collection at Hopetoun House. . 

Geikie was elected an Associate of the Scottish Academy in 183 1, and a Fellow of the 
same body in 1834. 

The truth and readiness of Geikie*s pencil being ill supported by the powers of his 
brush, owing to his physical inaptitude for good colouring, it was no wonder that he should 
have naturally taken a strong affection for the etching tool, by the employment of which 
he was enabled to prove the existence of those talents which he possessed in greatest force. 
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without the risk of being subjected to that unfavourable criticism to which his paintings 
exposed him. He first tried this most seducing of all occupations to beguile the tedium of 
the long winter nights, and he pursued it with all that ardourwhich he invariably displayed 
in everything that he undertook ; and he ultimately became so much devoted to it, that 
painting ceased in a great degree to be a work of primary consideration with him. His 
first etching was that of ''John Barleycorn/' which was executed as a tail-piece to a ballad 
of that name, in a collection of Scottish ballads published by Mr David Laing. He was 
afterwards employed by the same gentleman to etch several other plates, some of them for 
the Bannatyne Club. He published the first fourteen plates that he executed, on his own 
account ; but thinking that they were not finished with sufficient care, he sold them to a 
gentleman of the trade. Having seen proofs taken from the plates of these etchings ad 
they originally came from Geikie's hand, we have no hesitation in saying that he was 
unreasonably fastidious regarding them, and that they not only possess all the excellence, 
the nature, the character, and the spirit for which he was so remarkable, but they exhibit a 
delicacy of touch and of effect that may in some measure be said to approach to that of 
Rembrandt If Geikie was proud of anything he ever did, he was so of the later etchings 
which he executed ; we mean those which are now given in this publication from the 
original plates, which have remained untouched since they came from his etching tool. 
Even whilst labouring under those fits of despondency to which he was sometimes 
subjected, he used to say of these etchings, that those to whom they should come after 
his death would make more of them than he should ever do during his life — a foreboding 
which has been but too truly verified. But whilst he said this, he drew a melancholy 
consolation from the thought that his name might have some chance of endurance by being 
associated with them ; and, ere he changed the subject, he was accustomed to add, " but 
that will do me little good." 

Whilst Geikie's works display generally a wonderful degree of nature, as well as of 
truth and 'vraisemblance' in the delineation of the national character as it is found to 
exist among the lower orders of the Scottish people, as well as an individuality that 
renders them particularly striking, we must confess that we look in vain for those touches 
of the ' beau ideal ' which, like glimpses of sunshine, gild even the humbler characters of 
Shakspere, of Scott, or of Bums. But this is a want which has manifestly sprung from the 
physical obstruction which existed in the most important channel of his information, 
preventing him from having an opportunity of learning, from his ear, that any such 
refinement was necessary. As he was thus just so much the more confined to the exercise 
of his eye, the nature from which he drew was, on that very account, more truly and racily 
represented. We can less readily account for the absence of all grace from his figures, 
however, and especially from his young women, for, with regard to them, we think that 
nature might herself have been his teacher. But whilst we do not pretend to defend him 
in these particulars, we believe that we shall be supported by the general opinion of all 
those who know his works, in the assertion, that, laying aside the faults of his colouring, he 
is entitled by his other qualities, and especially by the broad humour which he exhibits, to 
be classed as the Teniers or the Ostade of the Scottish school. 

Geikie was remarkable for the excellence and amiability of his disposition. Unlike 
the generality of those who are afflicted with similar physical deprivation^ his temper was 
extremely patient, and he bore every little annoyance that occurred to him with the best 
possible humour, and with the most unruffled countenance. His understanding was 
remarkably acute, and his perception was so surprisingly quick, that he speedily formed 
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an accurate estimate of those individuals with whom he was brought into close intercourse, 
though perhaps it were only of a temporary nature. He was most remarkable for comic 
humour, and for his talent in displaying it : and if he had been blessed with the sense of 
hearing and the power of utterance he might have proved a first-rate actor of low comedy. 
As it was, his talent for the mimicry of countenance, character, manners, and circumstances, 
was veiy surprising. The writer of this article, who was kindly admitted an honorary 
member of the St Luke's Club of artists, has there often had the good fortune to see 
Geikie entertaining large assemblages of his brethren of the easel, and throwing them into 
convulsions of laughter by his admirable and most ludicrous imitations of a cobbler working 
on his stall — a man overpowered by liquor — a sea-sick dandy— or some other of those 
various pieces of acting with which, at their request, he was wont to amuse them. But 
this was nothing more than the same talent that produced his sketches exhibiting itself 
in a different form. It was, however, a matter of extreme interest to see a man whose 
organic defects deprived him of all participation in the conversation that prevailed around 
him in a large company, who was yet thus enabled to excite the mirth of a whole room ; 
and as he always appeared to have the greatest possible enjo}nment in his own exertions in 
this way, so they were always received with the kindliest feeling towards him on the part 
of his fellow-artists. 

Geikie was warm-hearted and affectionate^ and particularly so to his relatives. He 
was especially attached to his 3roung nephews, of whom indeed he was so fond, that whilst 
painting his last picture — the subject of which was that part of the High Street, towards 
the Castle Hill, since demolished by the recent improvements, a painting executed only 
six dajrs before his death, and whilst the fatal fever was growing on him — ^he worked at his 
easel for the greater part of the day with one of the boys seated on his knee, and he only 
gave up when he felt his eye beginning to be so affected by the disease as to render it 
unfitted for the correct guidance of his brush. 

Geikie had all his life been blessed with uninterrupted health, and his premature death 
may be, in a great measure^ ascribed to that confidence in his own constitution mth which 
his knowledge of this fact inspired him. He gave no hint of his being unwell to those 
around him, and he avoided all medicine till the disease had taken so resistless a hold of 
him as to render all medical aid unavailing. Five days before his death he took to his bed, 
and soon sank into a state^of insensibility from which he never could be roused. 

He died on the ist of August 1837, at the age of forty-one, and he was interred in the 
Grqrfriars' Churchyard 
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THIS plate represents an event of paramount importance in Scottish rustic life. " 1 
have been writing a ballad, my dear," said Lady Anne Lindsay to her younger sister 
Elizabeth ; " I am oppressing my heroine with heavy misfortunes : I have already sent her 
Jamie to sea — broken her father's arm — made her mother fall sick — and given her Auld 
Robin Gray for her lover ; but I wish to load her with a fifth sorrow within the four lines, 
poor thing ! Help me to one ? " " Steal the cow, sister Anne." 

The young lady showed the acuteness of her powers of observation by the suggestion. 
A heavier mischance could not be laid on a rural family of Scotland than the abstraction 
of their cow. On it do the " bairns " depend for wherewithal to " weet their mou's," and to 
make palatable their morning's "parritch" and their evening's "'tiitties." Without 
** crummy," the kirn would be idle, and sorely would the goodwife miss the coined produce 
of her butter and cream. It is impossible in fact to over-estimate the value of the cow to 
a country cottager's household. Hence the importance of such an 6vent as that represented 
in the plate. We have here the whole of a rustic family, precisely such a one as that to 
which Jenny belongs in the ballad, witnessing the purchase of the family cow. It has been 
the artist's pleasure, evidently, to be ironical, and to gift the animal before us with some 
rather uncanny qualities. The position, grin, and grasp of the vender, as well as a certain 
fire in crummy's eye, and a peculiar curl of her tail, show plainly that she is ojf a cross 
breed, and is likely to give some little trouble to those who may have the .task of milking 
her at any future time. Jenny and her mother, we promise them, will sustain a few kicks 
and cutting whisks of the tail, and will, besides, have to lament over many a tumbled 
handy, or milking-pail, if the honest man, now so eagerly examining crummy's mouth, 
shall decide upon a purchase being made. There will be routings in the loan by and by. 
No common tether will keep that cow from the young com. We should be inclined to 
wager a trifle that she comes to her end by strangling, or bursts herself upon green clover. 
Perhaps Swedish turnips may be the instrument of fate, but the way and manner of the 
finale will be the same. 

Grave consultations of the kind here represented meet the observei's eye at every fair 
and market of Scotland. Sellers and buyers are to be noticed everywhere, eagerly driving 
their bargains, and haggling obstinately about the purchase-money. Of course, the one 
party exaggerates, while the other depreciates the value of the living object of discussion. 
** Mistress," said an acute vender on one occasion to a female bidder, '' ye'll never repent o' 
buying the cow — unless your byre 's up a stair." " Up a stair 1 " said the woman ; " wha 
ever heard o' a byre being up a stair ? " ** Weel," said the man, '"I'm glad yoUrs is on the 
ground ; for od ! if ye get this beast, she gies that muckle milk, that she wad hae drownVl 
a' that cam' in below her I She needs ae woman for milking, and another for kiming- 
sure as I'm stauning here, mistress I " 



THE BALLAD AND PENNY HISTORY STALL. 

THIS plate represents the trading station of a vendor of those penny histories and 
ballads which constituted, at no very distant period, the whole popular literature of 
the Scottish nation. The open air is the place of business, and a string on the wall forms 
the substitute for shelves, to this dealer in the " chap-books " of the vulgar. Regarding the 
figures in the plate, it is unnecessary to say much. The woman and boy on the right hand 
appear to be mere appendages of the central figure, who has in his hands one of the cheap 
sheets from the wall, and is listening to the recommendatory harangue of the dealer. The 
countenance and entire figure of the purchaser are admirable, and full of pawky Scots 
character. His eye tells, more plainly than words could do, that he is not to be taken in by 
the puffs of the seller, and that, though content to hear all that the other can say, he will 
use. his own judgment ere he draws his leathern purse to disburse the "twalpennies Scots," 
which compose the price of the article in his hands. 

The strange productions of which the popular literature of the past generation consisted 
are disappearing so rapidly from the general view, that a word may be said of them here^ 
as we may expect, ere long, to find them only in the collections of antiquaries. Yet but a 
few years have passed away since such ^* histories " as the following held that place in public 
favour which is now occupied by Penny Magazines, Chambers's Journals, and the like 
existing publications r-^— 

"The Comical Sayings of Paddy from Cork, with his coat buttoned behind, being an 
elegant conference between English Tom and Irish Teague; with Paddy's Catechism, his 
opinion of purgatory and state of the dead." 

"The History and Comical Transactions of Lothian Tom. In six parts. Wherein is 
contained a collection of roguish exploits done by him, both in England and Scotland." 

"The History of John Cheap the Chapman, containing above a hundred merry exploits 
done by him and his fellow-traveller, Drouthy Tom, a sticket weaver.?' 

" The Comical and Witty Jokes of John Falkirk, the Merry Piper, when in Courtship to 
an old Fiddler;*s Widow, who wanted the teeth." 

"John Falkirk's Cariches, for the trial of dull wits and instruction of ignorant people." 

" Janet Clinker's Orations," &c. 
• " Grannie Macnab's Lecture in the Society of Clashing Wives, Glasgow, on Witless 
Mithers and Dandy Daughters, who bring them up to hoodwink the men, and deceive them 
with their braw dresses, when they can neither wash a sark, mak' parritch, or gang to 
the well." 

"Fun upon Fun, or the Comical Merry Tricks of Leper the Tailor, in two parts ; to 
which is added, the Grand Solemnity of the Tailor's Funeral, who lay nine nights in state 
on his own shopboard ; together with his Last Will and Testament" 

To these might be joined a host of similar productions, as " The Merry Exploits of 
George Buchanan," " Wise Willie and Witty Eppie," " The Creelman's Courtship," &c., &c 
Nothing can more clearly show the immense advance which has recently been made in the 
path of general improvement, than a comparison of these chap-books with the cheap 
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literature which has succeeded them. Not one of the " histories " enumerated is free from 
coarseness and obscenity. The majority of them, indeed, are disgustingly tinctured with 
these characteristics ; and yet they actually formed, not many years ago, the only reading 
within the reach of the young, over the length and breadth of our land. Every pedlar had 
a store of them in his pack ; they were to be seen in every cottar's window-sole, and to be 
heard in the long nights of winter, by every farmer's ingle-side. Their only merit, if merit 
it can be called, lay in the low comic humour characterizing them ; but the laugh which 
they excited was dearly purchased by the corruption of taste and indelicate habits of 
thought to which they could not fail to give rise. As for instruction of any kind, such a 
thing was not to be thought of in connection with them. The present rising generation 
may well feel grateful for their opportunities, possessing, as they do, a cheap literature 
of so very different a kind — ^pure in its moral tone, redundant with useful and enter- 
taining information, and, in short, calculated alike to amuse the fancy and cultivate 
the intellect A bookseller, who has witnessed both the old and the new state of 
things, gives the following pleasing picture of the change which has taken place. After 
mentioning that he dealt less extensively than others near him in the wares in question, 
he says, " Not many years ago, I drew £30 annually for trashy ballads, and still more 
trashy pamphlets, such as 'John Cheap the Chapman,' 'Paddy from Cork,' &c. Now, 
they are never asked for, and I no longer keep them in my shop. The country people 
must read something, particularly in winter, when the nights are long and the days 
short ; and although economy be an object with them, they soon learn to distinguish, 
where a selection is offered, between sense and nonsense. Your high-priced periodicals 
they cannot buy; but the moment you combine economy with utility, some little bird 
whispers the tidings, which spread as fast as the moor-bum in spring ; and if you only 
watch, on certain days, the milk-boys returning, seated on donkeys and donkey-carts, 
you will discover, that every urchin among them is thumbing ' Chambers ' in place of a 
ballad, and reaping the benefit of a partial perusal earlier than either his master or 
mistress." Considering that this improvement in our cheap literature is in a great 
measure the work of the last ten years, and that it is on those who are to be the men 
of the next generation that the change is chiefly calculated to tell, have we not great 
reason to hope the best for our country in the days to be, and to expect that she will yet 
rise much higher than she has ever done in the scale of nations ? 

It is a curious fact that one man, Dougald Graham, long town-bellman of Glasgow, 
was the author of nearly all the chap-books which circulated among the people during 
the past century. This personage was bom about the year 1724, at Raploch, in 
Stirlingshire, and died in the year 1789. He was for some time in service at Campsie, 
and, according to an account of him given by the late Mr Motherwell in the '' Paisley 
Magazine," joined the Pretender in 1745. Dougald afterwards got the oflice alluded to 
in the capital of the west He describes himself, under the designation of John 
Falkirk, in the following manner: — "John was a curious witty little fellow, with a 
round face and a broad nose. None of his companions could answer the many witty 
questions he proposed to them, therefore he became the wonder of the age in which he 
lived. Being bom of mean parents, he got no education, therefore his witty invention 
was truly natural ; and being bred to no business, he was under the necessity of using 
his genius in the composition of several small books." The most extensive of all 
Dougald's works wasf a metrical '^ Histoiy of the Rebellion," which was a great favourite 
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with Sir Walter Scott, and which seems to have been an early production, having on 

the title*page» 

'' Composed by the poet D. Graham ; 
In Stirlingshire he lives at hame." 

He was also author of two well-known songs of considerable merit, *' Tumimspike," 
and "John Hielandman's Remarks on Glasgow/* An old bookseller, who remembered 
him personally, told Mr Motherwell that " Dougald was an unco glib body at the pen, 
and could screed afT a bit penny history in less than nae time. A' his works took weel. 
I never kent a • History ' o* Dougald's that stack in the sale yet" Indeed, this odd being, 
who undoubtedly possessed an abundant vein of coarse humour, and much shrewdness 
of observation, as well as knowledge of the peculiarities of his countrymen, has 
certainly been honoured by more numerous republications of his works, chiefly from 
thd classic presses of Falkirk, Paisley, and Glasgow, than any author who ever lived, 
Shakspeare and Scott not excepted. Strange it is to reflect, that the task of providing 
food for the popular mind, which the Broughams and other great ones of the day do 
not now disdain to devote themselves to, should have rested, so short a time ago, solely 
in the hands of this half-witted and illiterate mortal, Dougald Graham, bellman of 
Glasgow I 
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GINGERBREAD STAND AT THE FAIR. 

THIS plate presents a scene familiar to the rural population of Scotland, both in past 
and present times. At all fairs and markets, stands or stalls, for the sale of ginger- 
bread, fruits, and sugar-comfits, — the latter commonly known to school-boys by the names 
of Gibraltar-rock (elegantly contracted into "gib"), * gundy," "black-man," and the like 
technical appellations, — ^hold a prominent place on the streets or greens appropriated to the 
occasion. The vendors of the commodities in question were usually personages of no very 
reputable class, from the nearest city, and enjoyed the generic appellation of Gingerbread 
Neds, from a famous member of the order, who had a baptismal right to the name of Ned, 
and who frequented all the country fairs of Scotland for a long succession of years. This 
man was a decided character in his way. He had been married to no fewer than seven 
wives. Some person, curious to know the result upon the fellow's own mind of this 
extensive matrimonial experience, asked him what he thought, upon the whole, of the 
wedded state. *' Deed, sir," returned Ned, ** a' that I can say about it is, that I aye got an 
auld kist with the woman, and they took away a new ane ! " A Scotsman will understand 
the allusion ; but, for the benefit of others, it may be explained, that the '^ auld kist " referred 
to the chest in which they brought their wedding outfit, while the new ane was the coffin 
which transported them to the grave. 
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"VERY FOU." 

THE word "fou," identical in its primitive sense with the English '*full," is pointedly 
used by the Scottish people to indicate saturation with drink. " Very fou " is a sketch 
almost painfully perfect in its way. The helpless, maudlin, sottish condition to which the 
hero has reduced himself is so forcibly delineated, that the laughter which the scene 
excites is mingled to a certain extent with a sense of shame at the degradation of the 
species. Yet the feeling of risibility predominates. The eye and the mouth of the poor 
drunken fool are admirably expressed, and betoken a state of blissful forgetfulness of all 
sublunary cares. The old wife's " girn," ominous of lectures to come, and the grasp of her 
right hand, which evidently extends deep into the flesh of her spouse, are also full of force 
and significance; while equally good is the attitude of the boy, and the expression of his 
face, as he earnestly and enei^etically props the parental person from behind. The ^oeless 
feet of the youngster, and the gaping knee of his breeches, which are obviously the cast- 
off garments of his sire, read the moral of the scene, and give it an Hc^arthian cast Little 
cares the besotted hero, however, for either conjugal objui^ations or die nakedness and want 
of his offspring. He is plainly a personage ^i^ose very limbs are £amiliarised by tkse and 
wont to the circumstances in which their owner now is. Hands and feel^ arms and leg^ 
are equally far gone in intoxication with his senses, and enjoy the same happy state of 
relaxation. The very waistcoat and neckcloth would alone tell the wearer's tale. 

This perfection of keeping in all the minor points of the scene shows the acuteness of 
the artist's powers of observation. These indispensable accessories to such a picture are 
not unfrequently forgoftten, as well by painters as by those who attempt to give a living 
representation of the state of drunkenness. When Gaorick was in France, he made a short 
exciirsk>n from the capital with Previtle, the first comedian then on the Parisian boards. 
The two players were on horseback, and Preville took a fancy to act the part of a drunken 
cavalier. Garrick applauded the imitation, but told the French actor that he left out one 
thing which was essential to the completeness of the picture. ''You have not,*' said 
Garrick, ^ made his legs drunk. Hold, my friend," continued the great English histrionist, 
"and I will show you a specimen of a jovial Briton, who, after having swallowed two or 
three bottles of wine, mounts his horse to go to his country box." Garrick accordingly 
b^an to imitate the behaviour and condition of such a person. He cried to his servant 
that the fields were turning round about him ; he whipped and spurred his horse, till the 
creature reared and wheeled in every direction ; and finally he lost his whip, his feet 
slipped from the stirrups, the bridle dropped from his hands, and he fell to the earth. The 
tumble was so death-like that Preville became actually much alarmed, and the more so as, 
on running up, he could get no reply from Garrick. At length the latter opened his eyes, 
and, in reply to the agitated inquiries of his companion, gave a hiccup, opened his eyes 
feebly, and called for '' another glass." Preville was astonished, and when Garrick started 
up and resumed his usual demeanour, ''My friend," cried the Frenchman, "allow the 
scholar to embrace the master, and thank him for the admirable lesson he has given." 

Our artist, if he has not actually had in mind this scene, has at least shown powers of 
observation not less acute than those of Garrick. 
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LIBBERTON WYND was one of the most remarkable among the many old lanes lead- 
ing from the main street of the ancient city of Edinburgh to the Cowgate. It was 
a i^ace of considerable interest at all times and on various accounts ; and its history is 
even more interesting at the present day, as it now exists no more. Libberton Wynd ran 
southwards from the Lawnmarket, at a point nearly opposite to Bank Street, and on its 
site is built the new structure, entitled Geotge IV. Bridge. The plate executed by 
Mr Geikie, and which artists will probably be inclined to rank among his very best 
productions, will form an enduring memorial of the Wynd, with which are connected many 
interesting associations. To a few of these only our space will permit us to allude. As 
for the plate itself, it is unnecessary to do more than to point attention to the forcible and 
truthful manner in which the houses are designed and etched. The glimpse of the sky 
given is in itself very pleasing. The group around the stall in front contains individuals 
of some local note in their day, but not worthy of having their name and fame revived here. 
One of the most interesting associations connected with Libberton Wynd has reference 
to Bums — Robert Bums ; and what associations can be dearer to Scotsmen than those 
relating to their National bard? In a tavern near the top of the wynd, kept by the 
famous Johnie Dowie, Bums enjoyed many convivial meetings during the period of his 
first stay in Edinburgh. These meetings were of necessity very select — the customary 
scene of them being a small box entitled the coffin, where not more than three or four 
persons could sit at a time. Yet limited in number as these parties were, there can be 
little doubt that the poet had much more real gratification here than in the crowded halls 
of the great, where he was greeted by fleeting smiles and deceptive flatteries. A manu- 
script poem of his, addressed to Johnie Dowie, remained in the house while it existed, 
although Johnie himself had long before gone the way of all living. The old landlord 
was a man of correct conduct and strict int^^ty, and made a considerable fortune in the 
Wynd. He closed the repositories of his bar at twelve o'clock, and would give out no 
more liquor to his customers. Among these, before the days of Bums, were Robert 
Fergusson, and Herd the song collector. Other individuals of some celebrity also 
frequented the tavern, and one of them wrote a well-known poem in praise of the ale for 
which it was famous : — 



O Dowie^s ale I th<m art the thing. 
That gars us crack and gars us sing, 
Cast by our cares, our wants a' fling 

Frae us wi' anger ; 
Thou c^en mak'st passion tak the wing, 

Or thou wilt bang her. 

But think na' that strong ale alone 
Is a' that's kept by dainty John ; 
Na, na ; for i' the place there's none^ 

Frae end to end, 
For meat can set ye better on. 

Than can your fiiend. 



Wi' looks as mild as looks can be. 
An' smudgin' laugh, wi' winkin' ee, 
And lowly bow down to his knee, 

Hell say fii' douce, 
^ Whee, gentlemen, stay till I see^ 

What's i' the house." 

Another bow— '''Deed, if you please. 
Ye can get a bit toasted cheese, 
A crum o' tripe, ham, dish o' pease, 

(The season fitten,) 
An egg, or, cauler from the seas 

A fluke or whitten." 



8 GEIKIES ETCHINGS. 

O Geordie Robertson, dreigh louii| 
An' antiquarian Paton Joun\ 
Wi' mony ithers o' the toun, 

What wad come o'er ye, 
Gif Johnie Dowie should stap down 

To the grave before ye ? 

Libberton Wynd has been associated for many years, in the minds of the Edinbuif[h 
people, with things of a less pleasant character than snug taverns and comfortable merry> 
makings. The last step taken by many a poor mortal on earth has found its echo 
here. The top of the wynd, to be more explicit, was the scene of the public executions 
of the Scottish capital On this spot died the unparalleled murderer Burke, amid 
execrations which it is to be hoped the ear of dying man will never again listen to or 
deserve to listen to. 



WORKING A STOCKING. 

STOCKING WORKING is an occupation extremely common among the peasantry of 
Scotland, men and boys being as frequently found engaged in it as the female section 
of the population. The process is effected, as the plate partly shows, and as every native 
of the country is aware, by means of polished iron wires, and a ball of worsted thread. The 
wires, usually four in number, take up and hold each successive stitch, and each successive 
layer of stitches, as the work proceeds. You will rarely enter a Scottish cot without finding 
the good dame, or more commonly the grandmother of the family, busily employed in 
preparing comfortable hose for those around her ; and as it is requisite at certain steps of 
the operation to number the stitches, you will not unfrequently hear the worker exclaiming 
testily to the children that sport about her knees, " Ye little sorras, ye've putten me out in 
my count Jenny, I wish you wad speak to thae bairns ; they're never a moment out o* 
mischief." On the hills again, you often perceive the shepherd, or the shepherd boy, plying 
his wires noiselessly and industriously, while his dog rests at his feet, with its head lying 
pronely betwixt its extended forelegs, and its eyes fixed calmly but warily on the grazing 
or browsing groups around. Or on a summer evening, near some humble wayside huts, 
you may behold the field-labourer resting his back against a wall, and filling up the 
interval of toil with the employment of knitting, a less diligent friend being stationed by 
his side in the meantime, and maintaining an animated converse on politics, polemics, or 
potatoes, for on all these subjects the Scottish peasant can talk, and sometimes talk well* 
Such is the pair delineated in the etching. To a Scotsman the subject is an agreeable one. 
recalling to his mind as it does, the lowly classes of his countrymen, and exciting pleasing 
remembrances of their industry and virtues, as well as of the station which such habits have 
won for them among the nations. 



NEW LAIRDS MAKE NEW LAWS. 

" XJEW Lairds male New Laws," is a little sketch of a diflferent kind, yet equally 
x^ Scottish in its character. We hope that it will not be considered an undue liberty 
when we state, that Sir David Wilkie expressed a high opinion of the figure of the old 
Caledonian in this plate, and declared it to tell the purposed tale of the painter admirably. 
The bonneted rustic is evidently a man of the old school and breed. The patriarchal cut of 
his coat and the enormity of his buttons, the ample shoe-buckles, the dog or ape-headed 
staff, and, above all, the limbless spectacles, riding boldly but securely on the very point of 
his broad nostrils, announce the old-fashioned character of the man, while his open mouth, 
and his petrified stare, indicate not less clearly the annoyance caused to him by the new 
Lord of the Manor's ticketted announcement, *' No passage this way." He remembers the 
days when the auld laird would have stopped, and sought a snuff from his mull ; and would 
not only have allowed him to take the nearest way to his destination, but would have told 
him to step up to the big house by the way, and get a horn of the butler's home-brewed, 
or a tass of aqua vitae. ''The fient a pride, nae pride had he." Now, the times are 
changed ; the path is barred by a peremptory announcement, which, in addition to its 
other qualities, has that of being, in the Scottish tongue, a thorough Iricism — ** Ho passage 
this way." 

If the old rustic was in the condition of the unfortunate individual mentioned in 
Beresford's Miseries of Human Life, so much the greater, of course, would be the 
annoyance resulting from the game-preserving iilnovations of the new laird. Every person 
who has come to that very fancifully, if not foolishly, named era of human life, to wit, the 
years of discretion, must have tasted, in the course of his experience, of the following 
provoking misery : "After walking in a great hurry to a place, on very urgent business, by 
what you think a shorter cut, and supposing that you are just arriving at the point you 
want," you suddenly run your head against a high wall, or an iron gate, and, on looking up, 
behold in large letters, "No Thoroughfare!" If you are pushing to the bank to save a 
bill, which you have just remembered the existence of, from being protested, which you 
know will infallibly take place at the end of the next five minutes, — or are posting to see a 
friend about to sail at a stated hour for Australasia, — awful, then, and unspeakable, is the 
shock of the "No Thoroughfare I" And, to crown all, comes "the misery (to use Mr 
Beresford's words) of turning back, and splashing along at full speed," with the pleasant 
assurance, that, do what you will, you will be too late at last I 
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"HECH, SIRS, I'LL RIVE!" 

THIS etching tells its own story sufficiently well It is only requisite to explain to 
southern* readers that ''rive" is a most emphatic Scottish word, signif3ang to ^ burst 
from distension." Such is at least its meaning in the present case, as the attitude and 
aspect of the middle member of the group, from whom the exclamation comes, pretty 
plainly indicate. He has filled himself, to a perilous extent, with the good things of this 
life- Undoubtedly there is vulgarity in this plate, but no one will deny it the merit of 
humour, or refuse the artist the credit of having developed his idea most successfully. 



SHOW JAMIE. 

*' TAMES BEATSON — for he, in common with his fellow-townsmen, has a surname, 
I although it should be sunk altogether for the cognomen of Show Jamie — ^was 
bom in the Canongate, but in what year he knows not ; and our readers will not 
probably hold the point to be of any great consequence. All that need be said is, that he 
is now a man verging closely upon the allotted limit of human existence. Little as the 
half fatuous condition of his intellect permits him to remember of his early life, yet he is 
certain that he was bred a tailor. He served faithfully in that peaceful vocation until the 
threats of invasion roused him from inglorious lethargy, and he, in an hour of unaccountable 
excitement, enlisted into the Glengarry Fencibles. What tempted him, he to this hour 
knows not It is possible that he expected to enjoy a life of comparative idleness — ^for 
labour is that lot of the poor man which Jamie has ever held, and ever will hold, in in- 
stinctive abhorrence. But if such was one motive, he was soon convinced of his grievous 
error, for he found the service absolute slavery ; through the day * he was worn out with 
labour at the drill, and during the night he never could sleep for dreaming of the sergeant 
at parade.' He had by that time lost his father, but his mother was alive, and she grieved 
much for Jamie's unlooked-for choice of a soldier's life. Fatigue at last began to wear 
away the little spirit he ever had, and the struggle he essayed at emancipation was one 
worthy of his intellect A trifling bounty was offered to any young man who would ex- 
change from the Fencibles into a corps of horse artillery then forming, and which was tx> 
be available for service in any part of the United Kingdom. Into this corps, therefore, 
Jamie entered ; the bounty had its allurements, and a grand persuader was the horse, with 
the certainty that he would have neither to scour musket nor bayonet in this new section 
of the service. But, alas ! Jamie had again reckoned without his host, for he found that 
his labour was more than doubled ; moreover, he had sword exercise, an amusement fitted 
above all others to terrify him out of the due exercise of all the thinking faculties he 
possessed. Providentially for Jamie and his native town, his sight, which was never good, 
began to fail him, and this infirmity, coupled with his untowardness, procured his discharge. 
He then commenced to carry about 'a show,' as it is termed — merely a box with a few 
pictures, into which his future associates were invited to look, and marvel at the miracles 
of the magnifying glass. For the last twenty-five years he has, summer and winter, been 
the gape and gaze of the young and the butt of the mischievous ; for, with his change of 
profession, he seems to have laid aside all pretensions to rank as a man, and, weakening in 
intellect daily, he is rapidly becoming too tame even to yield to his annoyers any pleasure 
from teasing him. He has a few beetles in small cases and bottles, and on these die boys 
of the plate are earnestly looking. Thus provided, in very wet weather, he gropes on from 
door to door, known and pitied by everybody. His mother is still alive, and ' poor Jamie ' 
— ^than wfiom a more harmless being never lived — ^is her only stay." — The above account 
was gathered from Jamie himself in 1832. He died about nineteen years age. 



GRASSMARKET— HALLOW FAIR 



A FRIEND, well known as one of the living few who have wielded with effect the 
language of their native land — ^the tongue of Ramsay and Bums — ^has been kmd 
enough to communicate to us the following most graphic illustration, in verse, of the 
peculiarities of a Grassmarket scenes to which Mr Geikie has devoted his pencil : — 



Come join wi' me, sons o' Auld Reekie, 
To weave a wreath for glorious Geikie, 
Wha Ughted scenes, auld, black, and smeeky, 

Wi' glaumourie ; 
While humour braid, wi' wit right sleeky, 

Dwalt in his t^e. 

That e'e^ though closed in Death's dark night. 
Still here reflects a mellow light. 
Shedding a lustre pure and bright 

Owre bygane scenes, 
Leading our hearts wi' magic sleight 

Back till our teens. 

Wha nunds na o' the auld Grassmarket, 
Whaur mony a simple soul was sharkit, 
Whaur gleg louns' een were aften darldt, 

An' pouches pickit ; 
An' game wee birldes aften yerkit, 

An' fairly liddt ? 

Ah! wed I mind when Hallow Fair 
Wiled a' us wee wild wauchlers there^ 
To striddle our bit duds threadbare 

Owre bare-backed bungs. 
An' yerk tiU our wee hands were sair 

Wi' thorny rungs. 

There auld horse-coupers, wi' lang whuds. 
Dealt their puir yauds remorseless skuds, 
Ganrin' them flee like bookit bloods 

Alang the street, 
R^;ardless o* the stoundin' thuds 

To their auld feet 

An' hoary, wrinkled Norland dodgers, 
Wha'd spent lang lives in jeuldn gaudgers, 
Brought here^ mair fit for auld egg cadgers 

Than airin' belles, 
Shag, e'e-bree'd shelties, rough as badgersi 

An' auld's theirsels. 



An' pedlars frae the south and north 
Showed a' their weel-stowed boxes forth, 
Wailing aloud the starvin' dearth 

'Mang puir wark-folk, 
That garred them sell, for half their worth, 

Sae choice a stock. 

An' tumblin' shows stood ranged in raws, 
Whaur supple loons lap heads and thraws; 
Whaur lassies danced wi' spangled gauxe 

An' weel-kided foces. 
An' stale clowns won the mob's applause 

Wi' queer grimaces. 

An' snug in ae wood cage thegither, 
The dwarf set affhis giant brither, 
An' rival puggies vied wi' ither 

To speil the hdghest ; 
While cruel owners didna swither 

To scud the dreighest. 

An' wee auld loons, skyte-neck't and bendy, 
Were tossing for big dunts o' dindy, 
Wi' callants, a' right slee an' handy 

At birlin' maiks, 
Or wairin' them on sticks o* gundy 

Instead o' baiks. 

An' wee chaps toomed their first breek-fabbies 
Wi' whirlin' round on wooden habbies, 
An' lassocks bought wee bawbee babbies, 

While douse auld folks 
Moistened their mou's an' lowsed their gabbles 

Wi' langsyne jokes. 

An' ilka howff an' hole were packit — 
There ne'er was sic a hurly-rackit — 
Bow-houghed, an' bleared, an' humphy- 

Hitchin' an' huddlin's 
An' naturals, wi' their skull-caps crackit, 

Fitchin' an' fiiddlin'. 
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An' herds were loungin' wi' their hawties. 
An' ploughmen caperin' wi' their dawties, 
Touzlin' lace braws, and cnunplin' hatties 

In yill-house neuks ; 
An' straikin' loofe wi' kindly dautties 

An' luvin' looks. 

An' while they passed their slee bit leers, 
That gleamed an' gloamed wi' hopes an' fearsi 
An' heart-warm blushes, sabs, an' tears, 

Were blabbin' through, 
Some cauldrife loon, weel stowed wi' jeers, 

Wad lowsed his mou'. 

An' Highland sergeants, stalldn' steive, 
Wi' lang swords grasped in ilka neive, 
An' lang gowd stripes on ilka sleive, 

Wi' braw cockauds, 
Gaured lassies' bosoms aften grieve 

Their listit lads. 

An' auld wives' heads in flannen caps 
Were keekin' owre auld heigh house-taps, 
Envyin' sair the bits and draps 

Gaun through the iisur, 
An' sighin' owre time's weary lapse 

Since they were there. 



An' the grey Casile^s wrinkled e^e 
Glowered owre the crag sae black and hie^ 
Turret and tower baith rockin' ree, 

• An' ilka gun, 
Gleamin', as fiiin to join the spree 

An' swell Uie fun. 

But eild, an' time^ an' modem pranks, 
Ding down auld streets an' thin life's ranks, 
An' cruildt guits, an' quibs, an' cranks, 

That wont to please us, 
Alas ! now show but eerie blanks, 

Eneugh to freexe us. 

O walawal O waladay! 

Our auld landmarks l^e £Eist away ; 

Yet while we mourn the sad decay 

O' dear auld Reekie, 
Our een still catch ae sparklin' ray 

Frae thee^ dear Geikie. 

Thus, though Time's blast auld biggins shiver, 
An' life wears out the langest liver. 
Art, glorious art, preserves for ever 

The hallowed past, 
An' floats on Fame's immortal river, 

Bravin' the blast 



A curious fact has come to our knowledge in connection with the Grassmarket, which 
is worthy of mentioning here, though perhaps not referring to the precise portion of the 
street delineated in the etching. It was in the Grassmarket that the famous Captain John 
Porteous, head of the town^fuard of Edinburgh, was executed by the mob in the end of the 
year 1736. It is scarcely necessary to say that this man had been tried and capitally 
condemned for firing improperly on the populace at the execution of Andrew Wilson, a 
smuggler, who had created a deep interest in his fate by his devotion to a comrade in crime 
and misfortune. When condemned, these two had arranged a plan of escape, and would 
have effected it, had not Wilson, a heavy, stout-built man, obstinately insisted on being the 
first to try a passage through the aperture in the prison wall which they had made for the 
purpose. Wilson was unable to get through or even to withdraw his body, and an alarm 
being given, the scheme was frustrated. Bitterly regretting that his selfish obstinacy should 
have prevented his comrade Robertson, who was a slenderly-formed man, from escaping, 
Wilson retrieved his fault by an act that well deserved a better object Being taken to 
church for the last time, accompanied by four officers, he seized one of these with each of his 
hands, a third with his teeth, and then cried to Robertson, who was also there, to^ ^ run for 
his life." The other did so, got clear off, and never was retaken. 

Such were the circumstances that interested the Edinburgh populace in the fate of 
Wilson, and which caused them to make such riotous demonstrations at his execution as led 
Captain Porteous, a rash, hot-tempered man, to fire on them with fatal effect When con- 
demned for this act, he was reprieved by Court interest, to the indignation of the mob of 
the Scottish capital. They were clamorous for his life, and, being unable to procure their 
revenge in a legal way, they took it in a manner at once audacious and cruel They dragged 
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bim from the jail, where he lay for security, and hui^ him up by night in the Grassmarket 
The principal actor in this tragedy was a youilg man dressed in woman's clothes. This 
individual was never discovered, though gfeat rewards were offered for information respect* 
ing him. Many believed him to have been Robertson, Wilson's former companion ; and 
this supposition forms a leading feature in the beautiful story which Sir Walter Scott has 
interwoven with the fate of Porteous. Such was hot the case, however, and we believe that 
we have it now in our power to reveal the truth, for the first time^ to the public Our 
informant in this matter, a respectable old man, living in i94i» was resident in Edinburgh 
when a youth, and followed the profession of a baker. He was a journeyman at the 
time when the following incident occurred, and which was many years after the affair 
of Porteous. He had gone out to walk upon the Leith Pier one day, when a weather- 
beaten and hardy, though veiy aged man, accosted him, and asked him if he was a member 
of such and such a family. The reply was in the affirmative; on which the sailor 
stated himself to be a friend and a near relative, and satisfied our informant (whom he 
knew simply by family likeness) that such was the case, by naming himself and his con- 
nections. The pair grew afterwards intimate, and our informant heard nearly the following 
account given of his companion by his own lips : — 

The sailor was named Alexander Richmond, and was the son of a respectable nurser)^ 
man at Foulbridge, or Foulbriggs, near the AVest Port of Edinburgh. Richmond was bred 
a baker, and, about the time of the affair of Porteous, was a wild, restless, lad of twenty or 
so, and a prominent party in all the mob riotings of the day. On the night of Porteous' 
execution he was sent early to bed, and deprived of his clothes by his father, who knew of 
the turbulent spirit that was abroad, and feared that his son, as usual, would push himself 
into the heart of the mischief. But the lad got hold of his sister's clothes, and made his 
escape by the window. Joining the mob, and sharing in their wild desires for revenge on 
Porteous, though without any special cause of enmity to him, Richmond took a prominent 
part in all that followed. He had brought out half-a-guinea with him, and with this he 
entered a shop, from the counter of which he lifted a coil of rope, throwing down the money 
for it without a word. These were the ropes on which Porteous was hung, over a dyer's 
pole, in the Grassmarket In breaking into the jail, and in every step, in short, of the 
business, Richmond was the ringleader. Afterwards, when proclamations were issued 
against him, he went to sea and escaped detection. Finally, he returned to Leith, and 
became master of a merchant vessel, in which situation he made money. His heirs, in the 
female line, are yet alive. 

To none but a few friends did Richmond ever disclose his share in this affair. Our 
informant was one of them, and his account, we believe, may be credited in every 
particular. Time discloses all things. Who could have anticipated the discovery of the 
chief agent in the Porteous mob of 1736 ? May we not hope, after thi% to learn who wrote 
* Junius," and who murdered B^bie ? 



THE RURAL PROFILIST. 

WE have here, apparently, a family group. A father and a grandfather are looking 
on, while some young genius, probably of the family, is displaying his artistical 
talents, in an attempt to take a likeness of a junior brother. The whole figures, it will be 
admitted, are good. The sidelong glance of the juvenile gentleman whose profile is in 
progress of being transmitted to posterity, is peculiarly natural and expressive. We know 
not if Mr Geikie was a phrenologist, but he has given the younger boy a magnificent 
development of ** form," a faculty which would be peculiarly useful to the rural Lawrence 
who is drawing him, and which might be a family peculiarity. 

Though we may smile at the rude character of the canvas and pencil here employed, 
we must remember that the highest of the imitative arts are said to have sprung from no 
better foundation. In the house of a humble potter of Sicyon, a very ancient Greek city, 
situated at the south-eastern extremity of the Gulf of Corinth, love, all-potent love, first 
developed the germs of the arts of modelling and portrait-painting. Dibutades, as the 
potter was called, had a daughter, a beautiful and ingenious maiden, who, as beautiful 
and ingenious maidens will do, fell deeply in love. The object of her passion returned it 
with equal force, and so far, in this case, the course of true love did run smooth. But 
the youth lived at a distance, and his visits to the daughter of Dibutades were short and 
far between. The young maiden lamented the infrequency of these meetings, and strong 
afiection suggested a method of b^[uiling the intervals of separation. On one occasion, 
wearied with travel, her lover had thrown himself upon a couch to rest, and was overtaken 
by slumber. The potter's daughter watched him while he slept She raised her lamp, 
the better to behold the features so dear to her, and to impress them the more vividly 
upon her memory. While doing this, she chanced to observe that the light, which she 
held aside so as not to disturb the sleeper, cast a clear and perfect outline of his features 
upon the walk A thought struck her. If she could perpetuate this reflected profile, 
would she not have always by her an image of her lover, to cheer the hours of absence ? 
She acted immediately on the idea. Fixing the lamp properly, she charred the outline of 
her lover's countenance upon the wall, in as perfect a way as possible, and, on his leaving 
the couch, she was delighted to see that the lines gave her a distinct representation of 
her lover's face. Nor did the thing end here. Her father, struck by the likeness, filled 
up the outline with clay, and formed the first medallion ever made. It was long 
preserved, and is mentioned by Pliny as an interesting relic existing in his time. 

The Greeks always ascribed the origin both of the arts of painting and modelling to 
the contrivance of the enamoured daughter of Dibutades. Whatever credit may be given 
to this story, it is at least certain that the city of Sicyon, the scene of the incident, took 
the lead in art of all Greece as well in point of time as of early excellence. It was called 
the " Mother of the Arts." 



A MUSICAL SOUTER. 

IT is no easy task for an artist to invest an individual member of any genus with the 
collective characters of the whole, so as to make them be universally recognised ; 
but the effort, when successful, is the greater triumph, and, in the case of our Musical 
Souter, Mr Geikie has assuredly attained his aim. The figure in the plate is a fit repre- 
sentative of all the cobblers; Crispin Crispinus himself — ^ultra-crepidarian; but certainly 
one who, despite the proverbial " ne sutor '* of the Romans, will stick by his last Go and 
look at fifty, nay five hundred cobblers, and when you return to the gentieman before us 
you will say with the poet, " Ecce iterum Crispinus 1 " Does not every individual reader 
feel that the Souter of the etching is the very identical, squat-figured, in-toed, black-bearded, 
unwashed artificer, into whose dark little den he used of old to intrude, when in want of a 
bit of made rosin, wherewith to plaster the dominie's chair of honour, or a leather sucker 
for aerostatical experiments upon the raising of weights, or a sling for practising the sleight 
of the son of Jesse upon some new Goliath, or a cover for hand-ball or foot-ball, though 
last not the least frequent of the demands of boyhood upon such occasions. That is the 
man, the very man, all will admit; the same in form, dress, position, look, and attitude. 
The screw of the mouth, and glance of the eye, would in themselves suffice to establish his 
identity in any court in the land. The artist has not chosen to give us a view of the den 
of the cobbler, but what of that ? We know it as well as if in presence there. The 
place is some six feet by six in dimensions. Before the tenant of the stall is a slit of 
a window, uncleaned within the memory of man ; and above, on the sides thereof, 
hang a pair of cages, containing respectively a linnet and a canary, or, it may be, a black- 
bird and a bullfinch, with stalkless dram-glasses for their refreshment with water. Before, 
behind, and all around the seat of the souter, with its centre scooped circularly out, in a 
way likely to be very agreeable to a gentleman of sedentary habits, lies a multitude of 
lasts — as many as Lord Norbury's — ^and a vast quantity of scraps of leather, with a 
lapstone, soaking tub, and divers hammers. It would be vain to particularise further. 
Unvarying as the tenant is his stall — ^they are indissolubly associated ; and he would 
not exchange it for any within the gift of his Grace of Canterbury, Primate of all 
England. 

Our artist, if desirous in part to individualise his souter, should have called him 
a ^Fiddling Souter." Every Souter is ''musical;" at least a timber-tuned member 
of the genus never fell under our own eye. He beats his soles to time, and, at every 
strain of the lingle, he is heard groaning out a strain of melody. He teaches his birds 
to whistle "Over the water to Charlie," or, "Cock your periwig, barber's laddie," in 
a style that is the admiration of the whole neighbourhood, and that causes his young 
visitors, in particular, to stare up at the cages with open mouths, till a picking of 
seeds, or something haply less pleasant to the taste, is cast thereinto by the feathered 
warblers. 

There is much amusement to be got, even by grown-up mortals, from an hour's 
sitting in the cobbler's stall. The movements of the dingy artizan himself are veiy 
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peculiar and entertaining. At the completion of every stitch, you may observe him to 
carry his elshin invariably to his head, and to press its point against that portion of his 
frame as if disposed to try its thickness, or to operate for hydrocephalus. This strange 
movement he explains in a strange way. He will tell you that he is greasing its point; 
and certainly if human hairs could effect that end, his own will. Then, the visitor to the 
cobbler has the pleasure of hearing very attractive discourse between the operative and 
his customers. Being an incurable and unblushing fibber, to use a gentle word, in the way 
of his business, you are sure to hear him assailed by some employer or other, for work left 
undone, and promises violated. If the plaintiff be of the gentler sex, you will be amused 
with the way in which the wily mender or maker of soles coaxes the party into a more 
equable frame of mind. He lavishes his ^'hinneys" and ^'dawties" upon her in most 
sugary profusion, and jokes the damsel about her sweethearts, till her rufHed temper 
becomes smooth as a low-lying lake of the inlands, it being impossible for the fair one to 
repress her pleasure at the tribute to her charms conveyed in the assumption that she has 
admirers. Finally, it is ten to one but, in place of going to another workman, she gives 
the souter a new license of time as lengthened as he desires, and he is not likely to be 
very reasonable in his request on that point If less successful in his wheedling, and 
compelled to promise completion of the work at a short date, it is odds but he gives you 
a wink while so doing, which tells as plainly as motion could do, that he has not the 
slightest intention of sticking to his word. And, in truth, come back at the appointed 
time, and you will in all likelihood see the same scene repeated, with little or no variation, 
excepting an increase in the dose of flattery, and an augmented vigour in his asseverations 
of having made the most unheard of endeavours to complete the work, all rendered vain, 
he will vow, by obstacles which the wit of the cobbler could neither foresee, nor all his skill 
surmount. All the time you may be perfectly aware that the dog has done nothing but 
tipple for the last day or two ; for every genuine souter of the old school is drouthy as the 
famous friend of Mr Thomas Shahter, and will sit in the alehouse between clock and clock, 
talking politics with whom he may. The souter is universally a politician, and commonly 
a radical ; and you will find to a dead certainty, if you inquire, that he is the thirtieth 
reader of some news-sheet or other of his own way of thinking. Talk to him, and you will 
see how familiar he is with all the great men of the day. " Brogem," as the old hole-borer 
characteristically styles the ex-chancellor, is, in his way of thinking, a "lang-headed 
deevil ; " and he is very partial, also, to ** Lord Jock," as he somewhat irreverently denomi- 
nates the present foreign secretary. 

The artist has fixed the Souter on paper with the pencil We have tried it with the 
pen, and all that we wish is, that, in the one case, the likeness may have a tithe of the 
force and truth which it assuredly possesses in the other. 
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THE TOWN FAST-DAY. 
Morning and Evening — May. 

WHO among the risen — not the rising — ^race does not remember the longing anxiety 
with which this day was looked forward to for months by the apprenticed youth, 
and the lighter-hearted denizens of our ancient city, as an occasion specially fitted for a 
country ploy — and by the older and more staid inhabitants for less excursive, but equally 
perfect enjo}anent ? 

It was ay5w/-day, indeed, to them, but not in the sense extracted from the word by 
the more rigidly righteous, who deemed the day a far more sacred one than a common 
Sunday, and who observed it accordingly. With the other class it was a fast-day, because 
it glided away faster than other days : for few, very few, indeed, of the then existent 
population, gentle or semple, spent it in the spirit of its institution, as a season for fasting 
and supplication. 

If indeed any supplication was general among them, it was couched in heartfelt 
prayers that the day might prove fair, and so friendly to the multitudinous parties who had 
arranged matters for a joyous jaunt ; many intending to make a festival of the whole day, 
and others proposing when the customary visit to their kirk had been paid, and they felt 
at liberty to relax, in some measure, the stringency of their semi-annual penance, to recreate 
themselves merely with an afternoon's walk. 

And if the day dawned propitiously, what bustle and stir were visible and audible in 
our streets, from dawn of day onwards ! All was life and motion. Pedestrians of all ages, 
and equestrians of all degrees of qualification for the saddle : duads and triads in gigs, and 
parties in carts, chaises, waggons, and coaches, travelled and trundled out of town, east, 
west, and south. The north was tabooed then ; for there were no steam-boats on the 
Frith in those days, and the pinnace and the sloop, depending, as their speed did, upon the 
''inconstant wind," had few charms wherewith to woo and win passengers. Leith and 
Newhaven, it is true, secured a good share of well-to-do folks who were up in life, and who 
sneaked out of town in the afternoons : cudevant deacons, and committees of incorporations, 
who longed for a smell of salt water, and a taste of rizzard baddies, with a glass of pure 
Schiedam, all the better relished that it was believed to have paid no duty. 

Yet all the early folk took other roads ; and though limited thus to three main 
outlets from the town, the merry jaunters had no lack of places to go to, — for within six or 
eight miles, Musselburgh, Dalkeith, Lasswade, Roslin, Hawthomden, Pennycuick, Habbie's 
How, Currie, Queensferry, &c., were prepared to receive them, while there were caravanseries 
at shorter distances for the less ambitious or less active to pause or sojourn at Restalrig, 
Duddingstone, Libberton, Hunter's Tryst, Colinton, Slateford, Corstorphine, and Stock- 
bridge, then a rural district, had each its swarms of visitors ; and the respective inns, with 
their levelling signposts, promising '' entertainment for men and horses," were kept cheer- 
fully busy. Besides^ were there not sunny banks, green fields, hill sides, and bum braes, 
in every direction for rest and solace to picnic parties ; with turnip fields at easy stages 
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for the refection of the younger and unfounded portion of the wanderers, who trooped out 
in droves, animated witii a common spirit, and enjo)ring the day with as keen a relish as 
their better clad and better fed fellow travellers ? Dire was tiie damage done by these 
reckless imps to fences, hedges, and green crops. The fanners in the inmiediate nighbour- 
hood of the town used to say that every town fast day took twenty pounds out of the 
pockets of each of them. 

Our artist never allowed such opportunities as this day afforded to pass, — when the 
weather was such as to promise him employment, and he was early afoot to select such 
figures or groups as pleased or amused him. He at one time projected a series of 
six etchings, illustrative of the popular mode of spending the day, only two of 
which, however, — ^those here^ published being the first and the last, — ^were ever finished by 
him. Others of them were intended to represent some of the streets of the city at kirk- 
going hours, — for he had noticed (what multitudes have observed) that, on a fast-day, 
more demure faces are to be met on the kirkward way, than on any Sabbath of the year. 
This was to be ascribed, perhaps, as much to the approach of the sacrament as to the 
current fast It is a matter of regret, that one, at least, of these was not executed ; for the 
assumption of the phiz austere for the nonce by faces at other times all merriment, is fair 
matter for satire, and is certainly somewhat national and characteristic 

The prints are full of expression, and the humour is peculiarly the artist's own. The 
first, ^ Parties setting out," will well repay a close examination. On the left is Geordie 
Forbes, a dwarfish being, who was latterly an inmate of the workhouse, and who died 
lately. At the time, however, when the sketch was made he had a horse and cart of his 
own ; and, deformed as he was, no one ever saw him sitting in his vehicle^ but ever 
trotting on his crutch by his horse's side, for he never walked slow. He is dressed here 
in his Sunday braws, with an interim doxy at his side, waiting until the keeper of the 
toll shall arise from his lair, and open the bar for the passage of the motley groups who 
have already gathered at it In the gig to the left of Geordy is an obese character, in a 
gig drawn by a diminutive pony. This we believe is the contour of a butcher who was a 
noted man in his day, and kept a very small steak and ham shop, under the stair at the 
well opposite Niddry Street, now a tobacconist's window. The rest of the figures, from the 
sturdy equestrian on the left round to the little fellow in his shirt at the toll-house door, 
give a graphic representation of the folks with whom the roads were usually thronged on 
fasts of old. 

All the figures and groups were to be met with as often as the day came round. 
Look at the cart with its bevy of inmates, the husband sitting on the fore part, and the 
gudewife, with maternal solicitude, attending to the small necessities of her baby, heedless 
of the proximity of the old man, who, with his right hand resting on that part of his body 
which is sacred to lumbago, is listening to a garrulous' friend, and runs no slight hazard, 
from his position, of having his palaver with his crony abruptly and unpleasantly broken 
in upon. Observe the would-be horseman, who, indignant at being stopped by the closed 
bar, magnanimously determines to clear the obstacle at a leap, and has spurred his nag up 
to it ; but ignorant of the mode of accomplishing the enterprise, is manfully leaping in his 
saddle ; while his Rosinante, unmoved by its rider's excitement, is listlessly standing with 
its neck streched over the bar. Look at the beau, in the long jockey coat and top boots^ 
on the right of the plate, with the young lady in his arm. Observe the posture of the 
quadruped on the left of the damsel, and you see a valid reason for her prudence in keeping 
her skirts out of harm's way. 
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The second plate tells its tale very effectively* The day has become overcast ; the 
evening has set in rainy ; and the weary folks are straggling home. They have had their 
day of pleasure ; but judging from the expression on the face of tiie honest nfian, who is 
plodding on with a sleeping boy on his back, he, at least, has got beyond the poiiit of 
enjoyment, and is in any thing but a pleasant humour. In the cart itself we s^ the cause 

of this. He has had to dismount and walk, in order to admit the unfortunate hirer of the 

. . . . • • 

damaged gig and. lamed horse which follow the cart A good Samaritan, is holding up the 
sufferer's head. In the backgrotmd, observe. the first couple to the left The j>oor woman 
has fairly ''reestit," and has abandoned herself to despair. Doubtless her, prayer isthitt of 
the lost' Irishman, only adapted, by a little change, to her different circumstanceis, ^ HeeVn 
have mercy upon a, poor creature, who is three miles from her own house, and one mile 
finom Iny place else." The poor nonplussed husband, with his hands iii his pockets, ia 
regarding her in the very attitude of hopeless helplessness^ Fyrther on the road are a 
doughty pair, oiye with a wooden 1^, and both trudging it most manfully ; while, close by, 
a couple are resting under a clump of trees, with the added protection of an uhibrella, their 
very attitudes telling how exhausted they are. Nearer the town, there are two men who 
have reached the brow of the hill over which the road runs (Buckstane), and.theic figures 
verify a remark which, has often been made respecting the sketches of oiir artist, namely, 
that the backs of his subjects are as expressive of character as their, countenances. You 
hav^ in the case of one of the men, a dorsal view of the dogged waywa^ness of his temper, 
aggravated by his present tipsy condition.; Oyer the crest of the footpath he will step, 
iihough thq height be perilous ; and all the strength of his remonstrating friend is required 
to hold him back. See the honest woman, who is partly hidden by the Sorrowful head of 
the worh'Out cart-horse, and how independent is her gaft She loiters not oh her way, 
but; strong in her purpose^ holds stoutly on, copied by the litltle felloiV who is treading at 
her side, his trousers carefully rolled up to his knees, and manfully treading like one who 
"will hot stick in the world. His very stick is set down in a W2^ that tells hfs .character, 
Down the road is a tipsy equestrian, who, after haying ridden and drH^l^^^^^y^^^^ ^^h ^^^^ 
fair to terminate his'day's enjoyment with broken bones.. -Altogether one might stake the 
artist's lame on these two plates. Had he never executed ^ny others, these would have 
secured for him no mean place among those who, studying natiire for her own sake, pour- 
tray her as she is. . • / 

In conclusion^ if a serious remark be not out of places it may be observed, that* though 
other countries smile at what they call the. over-rigid decorum of Our Sabbath and fast-<lays^ 
tiie error is on the cojiimendable side,' and few-will r^^t that during the few years which 
. have intervened since the- execution of tb^ designs, Edinburgh fast-days are held with 
much greater, prbpriej^. * This ntaynot aris^, perhaps, from the increased intensity of our 
religious feelings, but ivelifiye always held it as amaxim, that^hypocriiiy, detestable as it is 
in the abstract, is no bad .sigh, after all, of die country where it prevaila Were the re^ 
virbies not held in sincere esteem by a nisgority, no one. would think it worth while to feign 
tiie posKssioh of-ihem* 
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SCENE ON THE BEACH. 

PERHAPS this plate may not rank among the artist's very best, but, like all his 
designs, it is devoted to a subject of interest, and shows his wonted discrimination. 
Of course, the scene is the shore of the Frith of Forth. The fishermen have landed their 
boats, and appear to have got customers for their draught without delay. It is needless to 
call attention to the details and individual figures of this beach-scene, but there is much 
that is interesting about the class of persons who constitute the chief objects in it, namely, 
the fishing population of our maritime' Scottish villages ; and a few words may be devoted 
to the subject, in the hope that southern subscribers will find the matter attractive. 

In every respect, the fisher-folk of our coast are a class remarkably individualised. In 
dress, appearance, habits, and even names, they stand apart from the rest of the population, 
and keep themselves apart, as much as Gipsies or Jews^ and in at least some cases, as, 
for example, that of Buckhaven in Fife, they certainly are a race descended from distinct 
foreign settlers, most probably Scandinavians. There are but a dozen surnames among 
the hundred and sixty-nine fishing families of Buckhayen, and in the list of these names 
we find such strikingly strange ones as Bonthrons, Eassons, and Wanenders. There are 
seventy rone families of Tamsens, or rather were so many a few years ago, — they must now 
have increased. These people live for themselves and to themselves, and do not inter- 
marry out of their tribe. The men are decidedly the less important section of the com- 
munity. They are but fishers such as fishers are over the world, stout, rough, weather- 
beaten men, with .lines in their countenances such as are to be seen only in the faces of 
those who go down to the sea in ships, and are seen in the case of every one of these 
persons, from the Nelsons and Howes to the three-score-and-eleven Tamsens of Buck- 
haven. The fishermen- dress, like other sailors, in blue jackets with loose trousers^ and 
wear usually canvass frocks, boots, and cowls when at work. They have a serious and 
a precarious task at sea in bad weather, and this makes the fishwife of the ballad of ^'Caller 
Herring" feelingly deprecate the haggling of customers, by telling them that they buy 
•* the lives o' men ; " an expression which Sir W. Scott has repeated in the " Antiquary," 
and for the. original idea of which he has received critical praise. But, when the fish are 
landed, the fisher puts his hands in his pockets, and his wife commences to her share of 
duty. The description of the fishwife we take leave to quote from an able papdrin 
** Chambers's Journal," on the Newhaven Mermaids : — 

'*In our present remarks upon them, let us begin with their dress ; for, as the philosophic 
traveller exclaimed on discovering that he had been plundered at an inn of his whole ward- 
robe, 'Alas, what is man without clothes!' The dress of these sturdy ichthyophagists is 
distinguished for its amplitude, substantiality, and picturesqueness. A cap of cotton or* 
linen, surmounted by a stout napkin tied below the chin, composes the investiture of the 
head ; the more showy structures wherewith other females are adorned, being inadmissible 
from the broad belt which Supports the * creel,' that is, fish-basket, crossing the forehead. 
A sort of woollen pea-jacket of vast amplitude of skirt conceals the upper part of the 
person, relieved at the throat by a liberal display of handkerchief. The under part of the 
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figure is invested with a voluminous quantity of petticoat, of substantial material and 
gaudy colour, generally yellow with stripes, so made as to admit of a very free inspection 
of the ankle, and worn in such immense numbers, that the bare mention of them would be 
enough to make a fine lady expire. One-half of these ample garments is gathered up over 
the haunches, puffing out the figure in an unusual and uncouth manner. White worsted 
stockings and stout shoes complete the picture. Imagine these investments indued upon a 
masculine but handsome form, notwithstanding the slight stoop forward which is almost 
uniformly contracted — ^fancy the firm and elastic step, the toes slightly inclined inwards 
— the clear eye of robust health — and the ruddy complexion resulting from hard exercise, 
perhaps sometimes from dram-drinking — ^and you have before you the beau-ideal of fish- 
wives. It is amusing to observe how soon these characteristic peculiarities of dress begin 
to be exhibited. Look at that group of mere girls, who, with grotesque and unwieldy 
motions, are enjoying a game at ' pall-lal.' The hair is already beginning to be smoothed 
down on each side of the forehead. Perhaps a cap of incongruous dimensions, with no 
finical pretensions to cleanliness, encloses the sun-burnt face; the bed-gown or pea- 
jacket has already acquired an unusual longitude; the petticoats are emerging into great 
bulk over the haunches, the decadent part retiring gracefully up the leg ; and tlie whole 
figure strikingly displays the inchoate fishwife." 

Thus attired, the fishwife is the most picturesque figure, from the vivid contrast of 
colours in her habiliments, that is to be met with in this country and age of tame dressing. 
Her labours are extraordinary. In a large wand-basket, resting on her back, and slung 
by a strap that crosses her brow, she will carry a hundred-weight of fish from Newhaven 
(two miles), and sometimes from Fisherrow (six miles), yet walk the metropolis during 
tiie whole day, crying her fish, and after all go home at night, still on foot Well may the 
dames of this class, who have daughters, tell them that they must not marry till they can 
^ win a man's bread," for verily they have to do it But there is little fear of the young 
mermaiden being ignorant of her duties. She begins too early not to know them well by 
the time she has exchanged hearts with some blue-coat of her tribe. 

" There is something delightful to contemplate in the virtuous natural independence 
of a young Newhaven fishwoman. After being 'red up' of an evening, she will stand 
under, not her vine or fig-tree, but her outside stair, with her arms akimbo, gazing abroad 
on the busy human fry of the village street ; perfectly at her ease about herself; altogether 
superior to the formalities of the world ; blenching not, nor blushing, under the survey 
of the most curious or impertinent stranger ; in the immemorial usage of her tribe, which 
allows only of alliance with her fellow villagers, exempt from every feeling of deference 
or r^ard, or even scorn, for the people of the world without ; there she stands, * in maiden 
meditation, fancy-free T " 

The fish-folks of our coasts are on the whole an interesting class. It is true they are 
coarse in manners, and have a plentiful share of national Billingsgate at their tongue- 
ends, but they have feelings and virtues of a sterling cast, as Sir Walter Scott has 
so finely shown forth. The family of the Mucklebackits will ever rank among his best 
sketches. 



FRENCH AMBASSADOR'S CHAPEL, COWGATE. 

• ■ ^ , ■ • 

THIS plate yields us a memorial of pur long-standing; cotoection^ as a. nation, vith 
France, before the union of the crowns of England and. Scotland made -one kingdom' 
of two regions never intended by nature^ to be disjoined. While France suffered from the 
daring invasions of the English Henrys and Edwards, it was natural for. its sovereigns to 
court the friendship of the Scots, who had it in their power jg^evoUsIy to cripple any 
foreign enterprises of their southern neighbours, by laying them under the necessity of well 

. niratching their borders at home. Otk the other liknd, the 3cots;were safe^ while. their main 
enemy was occupied by diversions abroad. The various. French alliances of th|sf. Scottish 
sovereigns, ' among which stands jMrominent the union of Mary Queen. of Scots with the 

.Dauphin, show how close was the connection .alluded to; and the existence of.thisi.old 
ainbassaderial chapel furnishes a subsidiary proof of the iame fact ^Speravi et invent^ 
(I hoped and I found), is the motto over the door of the chapel, which* if it remained up to 
1829 in* any thing like its primitive shape, seems to have been a building .not originally 
clerical, but merely to have been set aside, through motives , of convenience, for die devp- . 
donal use of the envoy and his suite. We are not aware that die chapel has any features 
in its history deserving of especial notice. . 

The buildings stood on the north side of Uie Cowgate, and fornied the second land west 
from Libberton's Wynd. The pointed -Cope-stones of the attic window were ornamented 
with the carved heads of the twelve apostles. 
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THE REEL O' TULLOCHGORUM. 

Kings may be blest but Tarn was glorious, 
O'er a' the ills o' life victorious !— Burns. 

THE principal figure in this sketch is precisely in Tarn's situation. He is more than 
blest, he is glorious, and, for the moment, oblivious of all earthly annoyances. 
The drunken leer, and exaggerated, unnatural hilarity of that r^ular-built Scottish 
face are excellent. Look at these heavy lack-lustre eyes — ^that gaping mouth and that 
fatuous smile. How true to the condition of the uproarious wight, whose very shouts, 
whose wild unearthly " hoo hoo's " you may distinctly hear. 

Sandy, who, we need hardly remark, is not a member of the Temperance Society, is 
sporting the " light fantastic toe," and he is doing so with a grace wholly and peculiarly 
his own. There is an agility in those limbs, and an elegance in that position, which would 
rather astonish a French dancing master. 

But if they wouldn't, that cudgel, if brought about his ears by its owner, certainly 
would ; for it is a choice bit of oak, and Sandy strikes like flints when his Adam is up. 
There never was the Irishman bom that liked a row better than he does. But he is too 
drunk just now to make any great figure either in love or war. 

Hear him. Hear how he is whooping and yelling, and see how he is attracting every 
body's notice. His mother, poor old woman, is ashamed of him. ^ Oh I man, Sandy," she 
is saying, as you may very distinctly perceive, " what a fule ye're makin' o' yoursel*. Ye're 
a disgrace, man, to a' that belang to ye. Saw ever ony body sic an idowit Oh that drink, 
that drink ! I'm sure it's a ruin an' a destruction to baith saul and body. Come awa' 
hame wi' me, man, Sandy, and dinna be afTrontin' yoursel' and me this way. See, man, 
how every body's lookin' and lauchin' at you." 

Regardless of the parental objurgation and admonition, which, in fact, he scarcely 
hears, so high up is he in the hazy regions of drunken happiness, Sandy perseveres in his 
el^ant saltations, and drowns all remonstrance in a succession of hideous yells. 

Geikie would appear to have been at considerably more pains with the subordinate 
figures in this sketch than in some of the others. There is scarcely a figure in it that has 
not only a distinctive character of its own, but a very marked expression (ingeniously 
diversified in the different cases), of the feelings likely to be excited by witnessing such an 
exhibition as that which forms the main subject of the picture. 

That old gentleman, for instance, with the umbrella under his arm, who is passing 
behind our friend Sandy, mark the smile of contempt with which he is eyeing the uncouth 
gambols of the poor '* idowit," as his mother called him. Is he not saying as plainly as 
ever man in a picture said any thing, '* Hum, foolish fellow. But a poor performer I " 

See, again, the mild and gentle expression of an amused fancy with which the fair 
girl, his daughter, contemplates the rhinoceros-like movements of our drunken hero. 

Again, mark the slight smile of mingled abstraction and observation with which the 
person on tlie right of the three immediately behind the piper, is looking towards our 

a 
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uproarious friend. His attention is divided between the conversation of his companions, 
and the performances of the dancer. His ear is for the former, his eye for the latter. 

Nor should the two little urchins between the piper and the old lady who is remon- 
strating with Sandy, be overlooked. Being no great judges of the saltatory art, they 
are delighted with his performances, and are looking upon them with much interest and 
satisfaction. 

He is a well done little fellow that, too, with the shock head, who is standing beside the 
piper. He, also, seems to be contemplating our friend Sandy with a feeling of decided 
approbation, and, if we mistake not, is rather wondering at his extraordinary agility. 

The source of \ii^ figurante's inspiration, the Reel of Tullochgorum, is one of the most 
celebrated of our Scottish quick measures or. dancing tunes, and, so far as regards spirit and 
rhythm, may be considered as a fit representative of the entire class to which it belongs, 
although, individually it is perhaps hardly so popular now as it used to be. 



APPLES, FIVE A HA'PENNY. 

CHEAP enough, certainly, old fellow, if they be anything passable at all as to quality ! 
but this we greatly doubt, as we shall presently express in more explicit terms. 

We have seen you and your barrow a thousand times on the streets. Everybody has 
seen you. Everybody knows you, for you are the perfect personification of your class — ^an 
epitome, a concentration of all their more marked characteristics. You are, in short, from 
the sole of your clouted shoe to the crown of your "shocking bad hat," just the man — the 
precise man, and no other. Pity, however, but you had had a " cutty" pipe stuck in your 
hat-band, or rather in the bit of cord that supplies its place. 

Now, knowing you well, old friend, don't we know that these round, hard, green, sour, 
bitter, sapless vegetable knobs or excrescences that you call Apples are the most abomin- 
able trash that ever assumed the likeness of that delectable fruit ? Why, a raw potato 
would eat as well as the best of them, and the bark of the tree on which they grew a great 
deal better. Either of them, at any rate, it is certain, might be eaten with greater safety. 
But how can it be otherwise with the fruit you sell, seeing that it is only the refuse and 
rubbish of the market you buy, and that wherever trash is to be had, there you are sure to 
be with your barrow and your little greasy leather bag, with 4s. /d. in it to make a 
purchase ; the said 4s. ^d. being one-half in coppers. 

Still, poor old soul, since even Death, according to Burns, must do something for his 
bread, so must you. But then, what stomachs your customers would require to have ! If 
they can digest your Apples, they could digest cork bungs, to which both in taste and 
substance they have a strong resemblance. 

But, cheap as they are, it is evident that that light-hearted, lively-eyed young rogue 
with the basket on his back, thinks them no bargain, and has told you so. 

He is a butcher's boy — ^we know him as well as we do you. We see him every day, 
and a wild young scamp he is. He is just now on his way back to the shop, after delivering a 
gigot of mutton and a pound of steaks to a customer, and is at this moment, as the reader 
may plainly perceive, handling in his right breeches pocket the ha'penny, his solitary coin, 
which was given him by the customer above alluded to. It is on the strength of this that 
be is confronting you with such a confident look, and contemplating you with such an easy 
air of superiority. But, as we said before, he thinks the quantity of apples you oflfer no 
catch, — ^he is not so particular as to quality. He has told you that he got six yesterday, 
"as gude as thae, frae auld Gundy Nelly," for a ha'penny, and that he "kens whaur he 
could get aught" 

And what are you saying to these quotations of cheaper markets so confidently made ? 
'^Weel, laddie, I'll tell you what it is^ — if ye can get bonnier aiples than thae, and as mony 
for a ha'penny, in a' Edinbro', PU gie ye them for naething ; an' I'm sure that's fair." 

This is the pithy and memorable reply you are making, and making not only in the 
most perfect good humour, but in your most coaxing manner. How the matter will 
eventually end between you and your young roguish customer, we cannot tell, but we 
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rather think in the end he won't buy, as your reply seems to be making no impression on 
him. 

The ha'penny, we doubt, after all, will go in gundy.* Now, you young rogue with the 
basket, you have a ha'penny in your pocket, sterling money, that's certain. The confidence 
of cash is in your laughing face, but, alas, alas I how different is it with the melancholy- 
looking youngster on your left See what a cashless countenance is his ! No coin reposes 
in his devoted pockets. In vain for him does our old friend spread out his tempting stores; 
he may gaze on them, but, alas 1 he may not taste. Yet he loves to linger with Platonic 
affection about the moving depository of the unattainable fruit He is drawn towards it by 
irresistible impulses, while the very sight and flavour of the latter tends to soothe in some 
d^ree the eager craving with which he is consumed. 

The artist has chosen to represent our friend as a dealer in fruit But it must not be 
supposed from this, that the commercial speculations of the old gentleman are confined to 
this article alone. By no means. Selling apples is but one form out of many in which his 
enterprising spirit developes itself. He is a general merchant Fruits, in fact, he sells 
only " in their seasons." He is equally at home in the article herrings. " Caller herrin', 
caller herrin', three a penny, three a penny I" to which, while their season, again, lasts, he 
entirely devotes himself. 

Anon the herring season over, he appears as a gundy merchant, which article he 
barters with the rising generation for old rags, fragments of cr3^tal, and bits of old metal, 
iron, brass, or copper. 

Again, our active old friend makes his appearance on the street with that useful 
machine, his constant companion, the old barrow, filled with a goodly display of fresh 
haddocks, to which he calls the attention of the lieges with stentorian shouts ; for the old 
fellow has capital lungs, and roars like a bull. 

In the depth of winter, again, he very often takes to speldings, and occasionally 
ventures on a speculation in damaged chestnuts^ raisins, and other dried fruits, which he 
hawks about in the eternal barrow. To all which may be added an adventure now and 
then in rotten cheese and rusty bacon, of which the barrow is still the depository, and 
which he thereon or therein temptingly displays to Saturday night customers, by the aid 
of a paper lanthom stuck over the wheel. He is altogether an active and industrious old 
fellow, and labours hard in his vocation. Of the other figures in the print, being all 
merely accessories, we need say nothing. 

* For the benefit of our Southern readers, we may mention that this elegant plebeian sweetmeat is a 
preparation from molasses, coBsolidated by boiling, and rendered tenacious by subsequent manipulation. 
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AN AULD COUPLE. 

THE first glance at this vety striking picture suggests and recalls to memoiy the beauti- 
ful and affecting ballad of ^ John Anderson, my joe ;" and while gazing on it we find 
oursdves involuntarily repeating, 

''John Anderson, my joe^ John, 
Whan we were first acquant" 
&c &C. &c 

The ''auld wifie," it is true^ is not at this moment in the reflective or sentimental mood in- 
dicated by the ballad. She is bent on thrift, and is Ipoking worldly ; for she is still a sharp, 
active old body, — but who can doubt that ^^ feeling is within her bosom, — that the chord 
is there, and that the slightest touch would bring forth the tenderest tones of unforgotten 
love, of affection undecayed. The slightest appeal to these feelings would immediately 
summon up to the mental eye of the aged dame bright but melancholy visions of the past, 
scenes of 

" Departed joys, 
Departed never to return." 

And foremost. in all these scenes, shift as they might, would stand conspicuous one 
beloved form. The form of a tall, handsome, laughing-eyed, dark-haired youth« The 
form of ''her John," as he was, alas I not as he is. He is now old, very old. That sleep 
alone would indicate that he is so ; for it is not the sleep of temporary exhaustion. It is 
the lethargic slumber, admirably hit off by the artist, of exhausted nature — of a frame worn 
out with years and with toil, that can never more regain the strength and vigour that 
have departed from it It is, in truth, scarce sleep at alL It is rather the sinking of the 
vital principle that preludes the long deep repose of the grave. 

Calm and profound as the old man's sleep seems to be, it is crowded with visions of 
the past, from which the darkness of age has been for the moment dispelled by the bright 
evanescent lights of the imagination. He is again meeting and associating with the friends 
of his youth. They are standing before him at this moment precisely as they did fifty long 
years since, full of youth, and health, and vigour. He is again mingling in the joyous 
scenes of his younger days, and is every instant encountering some well-known face, some 
well-known form that had been all but forgotten : for the suns of half a century have shone 
upon their graves. Anon the scene changes. The lights are withdrawn, and darkness sinks 
on the stage. Some of the sterner trials of life are enacted over again. Painful passages 
are rehearsed. Troubles and difficulties, in reality long since passed away, are again 
undergone for a moment, through the medium of an agonizing retrospection. 

The figure of the old man is a striking and affecting picture. See how feebly, how 
helplessly, how innocently, it may be added, these hands, once so muscular, so industrious, 
repose on each other. What an amount of labour they have performed in their day I 
How they have toiled, how they have striven to provide for the season that has now come. 
We trust they did not toil in vain. We trust the old man did not, after all, draw a blank 
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in the lottery of life. He is a grave and thoughtful old man. The many trials of life have 
made him so. He has been a man of strong and sound mind, and, as the somewhat stem 
expression of his mouth indicates, of resolute character. His whole countenance is filled 
with intelligence, with wisdom gathered from the experience of years. It is the countenance 
of a philosopher and a philosopher he has no doubt been, in his own humble way. It is 
altogether a venerable and imposing figure, one not to be looked upon with indifference, 
nor readily to be forgotten. 

Our lively, kind-hearted, little "auld wifie," again, has not much of the intellectual to 
boast of; but she has performed her part in the world well. She has been an affectionate 
and faithful wife, a tender mother, and a virtuous woman. 

We cannot part with this admirable picture, so faithful to nature and to truth, without 
observing, that although humour is the prevaiHng characteristic of Geikie's genius, it is 
evident, from the sketch now under notice, that he was equally alive to, and could with 
equal felicity deal with, the graver features of human life : thus confirming the old remark, 
that humour and pathos are ever closely allied. 
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HAIL, burly king o* drone an' chanter, 
Frae him wha tickled Tarn o' Shanter, 
To daffin', dancin'» Rab the Ranter, 

Chiels sic as you, 
Hae gajiu'd louns loap an' lassies canter 

Wi' birr banged fou. 

And stalwart sangs, an' stirring stories, 
O* Scotland's woes and Scotland's glories, 
An' mingled wi' the swelling chorus 

O' pipe an' drone, 
Rousin' wi' vivid power afore us 

Scenes langsyne gone. 

Though like the jaggy rough burr thistle, 
Bauld bum the notes o' thy wild whistle^ 
As May's snell blasts shiver an' rustle 

The young green woods, 
So thy rude tones jumble an' justle 

Our red-het bloods. 

Whether we climb our heather hills. 
Or laighly skirt our purling rills. 
Gin' thy shrill pipe Uie distance fills. 

Each loupin' heart 
Vibrates, expands, contracts, an' thriUs, 

Wi' patriot start 

We feel as every shrill strung note 
Had rung xht war shout of a Scot, 
While grasping stem oppression's throat 

At every turn. 
When freedom's flame blazed fierce an' hot 

At Bannockbum. 



Thy bannet o* the auld true blue. 

Slants noddin' owre thy brown bronxed brow, 

To tunes a' piped sae firm an' true, 

No ane but feeb 
The music o' them dirlin' through 

Their vera heels. 

E'en foppish fools, wha've been to Lnnnin', 
An' fain wad pass for daubs at punnin', 
Steekin' their lugs, flee by thee, shunnin' 

Some heart-trained soundie, 
That sets their spindle shanks a-spinnin' 

An' dancing round ye. 

An' wee bit weans will rin for days, 
An' toddle to thy norland lays, 
Loupin' like little fairy fays. 

While auld folks chuckle^ 
Dreaming they've yet to speil fife's braes, 

An' grow man mucUe. 

And thus thy hamdy heartfelt croons 
Sounds sweeter in our auld Scotch touns. 
Than feckless, foreign, sapless soun's, 

Grund frae a kist, 
By loutin', lazy, listless louns, 

Mare fit to list 

Then blaw thy blast wi' Boreas birr, 
While on the heigh hill nods the fir ; 
While lark an' Untie shake the air 

Wi' joyous quiver. 
So shall thy mountain music stir 

Scotch hearts for ever. 
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WEARIE FA' THE DOITED SOUTER. 

IS he a regular Snob this, or is he merely an amateur ? We see none of the character- 
istics of the former about him, and must, therefore, conclude that he is the latter. 
The real state of the case we suppose to be this : The old boy has been annoyed by 
the print of a shoe-nail, or facJket, as he himself would call it, which, doing more than its 
duty, has come right through the leather, and been poking at his heel, and he has taken 
hammer in hand to rid himself of the annoyance by beating it down. 

With what alacrity he is setting about the work ; with what life and animation he is 
handling his hammer, preparatoiy to commencing operations, the picture itself will best 
instruct 



"UNCO NEWS, LUCKY, UNCO NEWS." 

TO those who participate in the artist's appreciation of character, this picture, small 
though it be in size, and limited in subject, will appear one of his happiest efforts. 

The entire subject, in all its bearings, and with all its circumstances, is placed before 
us by the first glance at this admirable little sketch. 

The old boy, you see, is an honest, decent, worthy man : a tailor by trade, very likely, 
and in respectable circumstances. We shouldn't indeed wonder if he is deacon of the 
corporation. He is taking his forenoon's half-hour of the papers, a treat which he would 
not forego for a trifle ; for he is a keen politician, and keeps a sharp eye on the affairs of 
the nation, and on those who conduct them. Our worthy friend could nol^ in fact^ exist 
without his " peep o' the papers." 

He is one of a club of ten who have subscribed for ''The Political Regenerator," and 
who get it by turns. The paper has been handed in to him about ten minutes since by the 
last reader. 

The piece of astounding news on which he has just stumbled, and which he is devour- 
ing with such engrossing eagerness, is an account of a sudden and complete overturn in the 
British cabinet — a thing that he wished and hoped for, but hardly expected. 

There he is at it, tooth and naiL The premier out and Lord Lanthomjaws in — ^Mr 
Saveall to be Chancellor of the Exchequer in place of Mr Savenothing, resigned — Mr 
Wheedlem to be Secretary of State for the Home Department, &c., &c. Mercy on us, 
what an overturn 1 what a kick up 1 " It's awfu' I" 

Confounded by the intelligence, he has called out to his better half, who is pursuing 
her domestic avocations in the kitchen, redding up, probably, or sorting the v^etables for 
dinner — ^^ Unco news, lucky, unco news." But this is rather an overflow of excited feeling 
than an express purpose of enlightening his worthy helpmate. For he does not take his 
eye for an instant from the paper. Neither does he follow up the alarum he has sounded, 
by insisting on her presence, or by reading out a single word of the interesting news which 
he is himself so eagerly devouring. He will probably tell her all about it by and by ; but 
in the meantime he is by far too intent on taking in to give any thing out. 

On the singular fidelity and truth of this little sketch, the fulness and completeness, if 
we may so speak, of the expression thrown into the countenance of the spectacled politician, 
in reference to the circumstances in which he is represented, we need not enlarge. The 
picture will speak for itself. 



LABOURER AT BREAKFAST. 

WE have here a faithful portraiture of a very interesting group, two Scottish peasants, 
a male and a female, and a dog, which seems to be the favourite companion of 
their declining years. The man is at breakfast in the open air, the meal — as is customary 
when the scene of labour is at a considerable distance from the cottage of the labourer — 
having been carried afield by his companion, who, from a similarity of years, seems to be 
his wife. Had the man appeared some twenty years younger than the portrait bespeaks 
him to be, we should have expected, in place of the douce auld wifie, some smiling 
youngster, full of fun and frolic, striving, by various devices, to divert the eye of the dog 
from following, with eager intensity of gaze, the food which its master raises to his lips, 
and to engage it in a round of gamesome freaks until the time allotted it for sharing in the 
humble repast But taking into account the years of the labourer, the composition of the 
group is most natural and interesting. It suggests the idea of a pair, well advanced in life, 
whose children have grown up, and have betaken themselves to labour, in their own behalf, 
at a distance from the cot which sheltered their tender years. 

The man is represented as wearing the strong, comfortable, homespun garb of the 
Scottish peasantry, well fitted both to stand the tear and wear of his rugged occupation, 
and to afford protection from the inclemency of the storm. His head is protected by a 
Kilmarnock bonnet, which, at meat, would doubtless have been devoutly deposited on the 
ground, but that the weather is cold, as may be seen by the snug dress of the female, and 
the manner in which her hands are wrapped in the folds of her apron. The upper part of 
her dress is the short-gown, as it is usually called, from beneath which appears the large 
pouch, that most useful and interesting receptacle of "things new. and old," to which the 
eyes of grandchildren turn with many a wistful look. Her shoulders are enveloped in a 
shawl, and over her snow-white mutch (a squinny, we suppose), is the cap of twilted cloth 
which was common among the peasantry of Scotland until straw bonnets, in all their end- 
less varieties, had supplanted them in the estimation of the fair of our land. 

The intelligent countenances of both beam with cheerfulness and contentment 
Time, rather than care, appears to have traced its furrows upon their brow. The longing 
eyes of the little d(^ seem to have caught the attention of both ; and the man who has not 
yet finished his own share of the meal, is in the act of bestowing a spoonful on the mute 
suppliant, as an earnest of what it may, in due time, expect to receive. They are 
doubtless entitled to use the language which we have somewhere seen put into the mouth 
of a shepherd, when lamenting the death of a faithful colly— we merely substitute plural 
for singular pronouns : — 

« 

Fdr when we gat our hamely meal — 
Been't parritch, milk, or aiblens kail — 
Thou didna need to wag thy tail, 

And piteous look ; 
Thou hadst thy share, withoutin iail| 

Of a' we took. 
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The repast, on the present occasion, is certainly porridge. On the left side stands the 
quart bottle which contains the milk, or perhaps the home-brewed beer, a fermentation 
composed of molasses and barm dissolved in water. The other vessel containing the food, 
whidi the man holds between his knees, is perhaps worthy of notice ; for ^ thereby hangs a 
tail." It is the semicircular canteen which was used by the various volunteer corps during 
the late French war, when every labourer in our country could wield his gun as well as his 
mattock. The old man has probably ''been a soldier in his youth." May the time 
speedily arrive "when the din of arms shall cease," and when every relic of that turbulent 
period shall serve a purpose as peaceful as that of a ''parritch bicker "on the field of 
useful labour ! 

The artist has succeeded in laying before us a picture which every one, at all 
acquainted with the manners and customs of the peasantry of Scotland, must at once 
recognize as genuine. The whole tone and character of the group are pre-eminently 
Scottish. The sober but contented look of the labourer, and the cheerful, or, to use a still 
more expressive word, the couthie looks of his helpmate, are as familiar in our eyes as the 
yellow grain which waves on the harvest fields. 



Ye who, in discontent and joyless play. 
With wine and wassail fret the time away ; 
Ye, who unthankful view your swollen store, 
And undelighted groan and grasp at more ; 
Ye, whose coy taste disdains the simple fare 
Which outrag'd nature meant should be your share, 
Go forth betimes, and learn by what you see 
At mom or noon beneath the greenwood tree. 



Behold yon rustic swain who digs the soil — 
Rough is his cheek, and brown by constant toil : 
He left his cot to brush the early dew 
Ere the first lavrock* woke the welkin blue, 
And he has toiPd until the sun well-nigh 
Hath reached the zenith of the fervid sky ; 
The tree a stinted shadow westward flings ! 
Yea, he hath toil*d — ^and yet he toils and sings I 
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HEAD OF THE WEST BOW. 



OUR remarks upon the present plate may be confined to one subject It is scared/ 
necessary to explain to any Scottish reader, the position and character of Major 
Weir. It may, however, be briefly mentioned, that this man, in the seventeenth century, 
acquired a peculiarly famous repute among the citizens of Edinburgh, on the score of 
witchcraft, and also of licentious excesses of various descriptions. His house, at the top of 
the West Bow — ^that part of Edinburgh represented in the plate before us — gained also so 
fearful a name, that, for many years after the Major had expiated his crimes at the stakes 
the place remained uninhabited. We have used the word crimes, for though of course 
despising the charge of witchcraft as much as the author of the following spirited stanzas can 
do, we must remember that Major Weir confessed to the commission of debaucheries so 
gross» as justly to merit the appellation of crimes. It is on this admission that the odium 
against him now chiefly rests. The succeeding verses paint some of the notions entertained 
of his doings. 



Sit down, my frien', and let us hear, 
'Bout this bauld birkie, Major Weir ! 
Wha's deelish tricks, and cantrips queer, 

Baith grave and gay, 
Ance held Auld Reekie's bairns asteer 

For mony a day. 

Some thought that Weir was Nick himseV, 
Wha, wearied wi' the yelp and yell 
O' sinnersy since the hour he felly 

Left his het spheres, 
Amang'tbe sons of men to dwell 

A few cule years. 

Ye ken the crooket auld West Bow, 
Fell scene o' mony a warlike row, 
Where Port6ou8 dirough a tight-tied tow * 

• Breathed his. last breathy 
And hunders dee'd to spread the low 

(^ th<5 Covenaht'9 faith. 

There Wdr wa3 perchipd. ^ 9torey$ high. 
Like hoolet roosted in the sky; 
But blasted was thife prying eye, . 

Wi' brimstaneglainmers,' 
Wha'd daur attempt owre near to spy 

His hidden chanimers. 

Weir had a thousand wee black Satansj, 
Wfallk ran about his house like rattans, 
Dancin' like wud, in red-het pattens, 

Auld Clouds reels, 
Weil's evenin' hynm and momin* mattins 

Their eildricfa squeels. 
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Weir's auld witch'd kirn was ever chumin'. 
Weir's kitchen fire was ever bumin'. 
Weir's lang steel spit was ever tumin' 

A wild fowl's breast in, 
But mony a hungry heart was moumin' 

When Weir sat feastin'. 

Weir's brimstone-coloured drinking glasses 
At his command lept frae their presses. 
The platters in the rack's recesses 

His voice obeyed. 
And fearlti' were the daily messes 

The Major made. 

Weir had a siller-headed stick, 
A present frae his freen' auld Nick, 
To whom Weir fr^y gave on tick 

His resdess saul, - 
And eke his wicket banes to pick, 

Wlien's corpse was cauP. 



«' 



.This strangle auld staff sae burdly bouket, 
The'ae day' straight, the ither crooket, 
Washed' a'.his claes, his victuals cooket, 

; ; Wi' wondrous slight. 
And after a' his comforts lookit 

Baith day and night 

Weir rade a midnight coach C* 'twas said'^, 
Was o' auld mouldy coffins made, 
White windin' sheets the curtains spread 

O' this black noddy, 
And he wkk drove the steeds o' shade 

A headless body. 
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Weir never tauld his haly beeds. 
Weir didna care a flee for creeds, 
Weir liked msur to twine the threads 

Cy warlock waft, 
And shape them into moumin* weeds 

Wi' his cursed craft. 

Weir had an auld green coat o' mail 
That ne'er in need was kent to foil, 
Like Satan, dad wi' skuU an' scale, 

Which did sae charm him, 
Tho^ blows feD on him thick as hail 

They coudna harm him. 

At length and lang, auld Weir they grippit, 
His lang gray locks they closely dippit, 
Sine o'er his auld bare pow they slippit 

A hempen cravat, 
And burnt him, after they had whippit 

Him hide an' haffit 

Enough, auld fteen' ; sic ghaistly rant 

Would aggravate a holy sant, 

And makes us sadly mourn the want 

(Wi' patriot tears) 
O* sense, and eke the foulsome rant 

O' our forbears. 



What would sic warlock-burners think. 
Could they but leave the grave's black brink- 
How wildly would the cauld een wink 

O* them dull dreamers, 
Had they an open daylight blink 

O' our new steamers ? 

To see our stately vessds ride 
Fair in the teeth o* wind and tide, 
And see them baldly breast wi' pride 

The tempest's battle ; 
Or chariot's fledn' far and wide 

Without their cattle. 

Thank heaven, superstition's slaves 
Are noo lying snugly in their graves ; 
When sic fiile creatures liv'd—gude save 's ! 

I only wonder 
The world was nae dung in staves 

Wi' Jove^s dread thunder. 

Weir's biggin' and the auld West Bow, 
Are mouldered in thdr ashes now ; 
But Geilde, nature's painter, thou, 

Wi' matchless skill. 
Can keep the tint in deathless low 

Before us still ! 



SETTLING FOR CRUMMIE. 

SCOTTISH out and out — ^in every feature, in every line, in every point— cow, collie, 
and all. 
The human figures are perfection itself as regards the characters meant to be exhibited 
We at once see who and what they are, and at once see the very serious business in which 
they are engaged — " Settling for Crummie." 

The Scottish reader need not be told what this means ; but it may not be unneces- 
sary to inform our southern friends that " Crummie " is one of the popular Scottish names 
of endearment for a favourite cow, as in the line of the well-known ballad, ''Tak' your auld 
cloak about ye ;" 

^ Get upi gudeman, save Cnunmie's life,'' &c. 

" Hawkie " is another popular name of the same description. 

The subject of the picture, then, is simply settling or paying for the cow. 

Striking and full of character as this sketch is, how often have we witnessed such and 
similar incidents with that which it records, without dreaming of their possessing any 
interest that fitted them for, or rendered them worthy of being made tiie subject of a 
picture. Yet with what delight we look on this sketch of Geikie's, and how readily 
acknowledge that it is indeed rich in national characteristics. 

Our wonder now is that we perceived nothing of this before — nothing of this when we 
saw such scenes in real life. 

Such is the triumph of genius — finding gold where we see nothing but dross. 

In looking at this picture, some doubt arises as to which is the purchaser and which 
the seller of Crummie, the artist not having made this quite obvious. We think, however, 
that he of the flat bonnet is the latter, and he of the hat the former — and we think this 
because blue bonnet is very plainly a countryman, and a douce, worthy honest man he 
seems to be, who has brought Crummie to market, probably from a distance of fifteen or 
twenty miles ; while the other, as is equally clear, is a cowfeeder, who has been "stavering" 
through the market the whole forenoon on the look-out for an additional cow, and who has 
at length fallen in with such an article as he wanted. 

But if any doubt on the point alluded to still remains, the expression on the respective 
countenances of the parties would, we think, at once dispel it 

See the slight — ^slight because carefully suppressed — ^smile of satisfaction on the 
countenance of our friend of the blue bonnet Is not this smile one which receipt of cash 
only, and not its disbursement, would excite ? 

Mark, again, the grin, the piteous look, with which the cowfeeder is looking his last on 
the notes which he has just parted with, and from which, even with the consciousness of 
having got value in Crummie, he cannot separate without a painful feeling of reluctance 

Is not his precisely the look, the " long, last, lingering look," with which a man bids an 
eternal adieu to the cash which he has just transferred to the grasp of another ? We think 
it is. By and by — that is, when blue bonnet has re-counted the money — ^he will say, with 
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doleful accent, "Is't a* richt?" and with an answer in the affirmative from the former, the 
affair of Crummie's purchase is finally and irrevocably settled. 

These worthies are evidently a pair of as cautious canny Scotsmen as ever either 
bought or sold a cow. Close-fisted, hard-gripping old chaps, who know better than to 
"sell their hens on a rainy day," who always "look before they loup," and who never put 
out their arms further than they can draw them back again — ^who are, in short, living 
concentrations or epitomes of all the spirit of all the Scottish proverbs that teach prudence 
and inculcate thrift. 

Notwithstanding the homeliness of their appearance, however, it must not be supposed 
that our two old friends are poor men. By no means. For the chance is, that both have 
good round sums in the bank. At any rate, there is no doubt that they have both a good 
deal of property of one kind or another. 

Our cowfeeder has probably at the moment fifteen first-rate milch cows in his byres, 
worth, on an average, ten to fifteen pounds a-head ; while the other is laird of a respectable 
piece of ground, and has, besides, a valuable stock of sheep and cattle. This is he, at least 
of such as he, to whom Bums alludes in his beautiful song, '' My Nannie O," when he says — 

^ Our gudeman delights to view 
His sheep and kye thrive bonnie O ; 
But I'm," &c, &c., &C. 

This is the *' gudeman" faithfully and characteristically pourtrayed. 

So our two worthy old friends here must not, so far as regards their worldly circum- 
stances, be judged by appearances. 

The subject of this picture suggests an anecdote. A worthy, but somewhat simple 
Scots "wifie" once brought a cow to market, and was lucky enough to fall in with a 
customer. 

Crummie settled for ; '' Now," said the purchaser, " the cow is mine, gudewife, and the 
siller's yours ; so you may safely tell me whether she has ony faults, and what they are." 

The ''gudewife" winced a little at the appeal to her candour, and thus betrayed a 
consciousness of there being something wrong. 

The purchaser, a shrewd fellow, observed it, and pressed her to a confession. 

" Well, to tell ye a truth," she at length replied, " the koo doesna part wi' her milk 
veiy freely, and that's the reason o* my sellin* her." 

'' Pho, pho, is that all," said the purchaser, affecting to treat the fault lightly ; '' that's 
easily cured — ^the simplest thing in the world — ^and I wonder that you, who doubtless know 
all the freits of the country regarding the management of cows, didn't try it before. Have 
you such a thing as a red-stripped cotton handkerchief about you ? (he had observed she 
had.) Ay, exactly ; that's just the thing. Well, now, take you the price of the cow, which 
I have just given you, and roll it hard and tight up in that handkerchief." 

The operation was forthwith performed. 

^ Now, I'll go to the one side of the beast, and you'll stand on the other, and you'll 
hand me the handkerchief right over the small of the back — mind that, the small of the 
back — and I'll pass it to you again under her belly, and the thing's done. She'll gie her 
milk as freely after that as any cow in the parish." 

The poor simple " wifie " did as she was desired. Need I tell you the result The 
moment the purchaser got his money into his hands again, '' Thank ye, gudewife^" he said ; 
"we're noo just where we were. Ye can tak' your cow again, and I'll keep my siller.* A 
beast that'll no part wi' her milk is nae bargain for me." 
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Let us not part with this picture, however, without a passing tribute to the moral worth 
of the two characters exhibited in it — taking them as representatives of their respective 
classes. They are honest men ; and, notwithstanding the rudeness of their exterior, men of 
upright intentions and sterling principles. Sober, religious, and punctual and honourable 
in all their dealings. They are, notwithstanding their somewhat uncouth appearance, men 
of strong, sound, natural judgement ; uneducated, indeed, in the mere ordinary acceptation 
of the term, but capable of forming as correct an opinion of men and things as many who 
move in higher spheres, and who have enjoyed greater advantages in the matter of intellectual 
culture. 



A COAST SCENE. 



THIS subject having been fully described in '^A Scene on the beach," we deem it 
unnecessary to say more than simply refer to page 22. 



•• HAUD YOUR TAE STILL, MAN. 



yi 



IN this admirable etching, we have a representation of one of those minor ills which 
afflict humanity. Minor — and yet widely diffused : the prevalence of the evil making 
up for its comparative insignificance, so that, taken in the mass, the misery produced by it 
is perhaps equal to that inflicted by mpre acute distempers — ^the grenadier guards in the 
army of death. Following close on the heels of dandyism, it may literally be said to '* gall 
its kibe;" for of how many hundred limping feet may it not be affirmed, that the insane 
passion for a smart foot, which, of course, can only be procured by a tight boot, has sown 
the seeds? Yet though general, this cause is not universal. The evil has -descended 
through all classes of society ; and . those who never bestowed a thought upon their feet, 
beyond the purpose for which they were made — that they may stand firm upon the soil of 
which they are sturdy cultivators — ^are as subject to the annoyance as those who, peacock- 
like, exhibit their figures daily on fashionable promenades. 

The subject before us evidently belongs to this class. His square-built and sturdy 
figure plainly betokens one who has spent his life in the work which God assigned our 
common ancestor ; and who has been all his days too busily occupied ever to have time for 
a single thought on his own appearance. On the principle on which the Vicar of Wake- 
field chose his wife, and she her wedding gown, his habiliments have been procured for use 
rather than for show ; and we can imagine the grim smile of contempt with which he would 
regard the holiday specimens of humanity that occasionally pass him as he "jocund drove 
his team afield." His clogs — it were profanity to dignify them with the name of shoes — 
were never designed to display the proportions of his pedestcUs ; they are of a size and 
weight sufficient, when put in motion by his stalwart form, to pulverize the clods of the 
field, and much more likely to repress the com in the earth than to nourish the evil 
principle which has so shamefully usurped its name in the nether extremities of man. 
Everything about him and around him betokens rude and robust health ; and we should 
almost as soon look for the gout as the corns in such a neighbourhood. 

And yet the corns are there. Alas! let no man trust to appearances — the most 
deceptive of all marks to lean upon, so notoriously indeed, that the observation has become 
the tritest of truisms in the language of all nations. The corns are there, and that too in 
no inconsiderable strength. The labours of the day have closed ; and, instead of stretching 
himself on the long settle by the fire, abandoned to that most delicious of all luxuries (and 
enjoyed in perfection exclusively by the hard-working and toil-worn man), the luxury of 
doing and saying and thinking nothing ; instead of this, he has with rueful care thrown off 
his clog and hose, and placed his foot on that strange dissecting table — his wife's lap. A 
rough but skilful surgeon she ; evidently no stranger to such operations, and plainly evincing 
no dislike to the task. What though she boast no diploma from the .schools ; what though 
she never listened to the silvery eloquence of Bell, never witnessed the brilliant and miracu- 
lous operations of Liston ! In the determined eye, the firm and steady hand, stopping not 
though he flinch, and replying to his writhings with characteristic rebuke — in all this» it is 
not difficult to detect some at least of the attributes that are essential to surgery— the heart 

L 
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that is firm as a rock, and the hand that is true as steel. It is admitted, that the gentler 
qualities are absent — it cannot be said of her that her hand is light as thistle-down ; but 
then the nature of the instrument must be taken into account : for the knife in her hand, 
judging by its appearance, has a most rural independence of hone or whetstone. But these 
are trifles to her. She recks not of the pain she inflicts, or the unfitness of her instrument. 
She has a work assigned her to do ; and she does it. Her victim is within the toils, and 
he cannot extricate himself In vain does he writhe and struggle, groan and remonstrate. 
When her work is done, she will release him, and not sooner. Does the iron enter the sole? 
or, in other words, has the knife pierced to the quick ; and in involuntary anguish, does the 
poor wretch wince under the torture ? With a woman's quickness, ever ready to throw the 
blame from her own shoulders, she insinuates that the effect of his rashness was the cause 
of it ; and cautions him against a repetition of the movement, by the gruff remark, " Haud 
your tae still, man." And she is right. She is benefiting him, though he will not admit it 
He at the same time thinks only of the pain he is suffering ; she, with a longer reach of 
mind (the natural effect of a mind that feels not the pain she inflicts), remembers the rough 
clods that her husband's feet must encounter — ^how every unevenness of his uneven path 
wrings him with pain, and causes the half-suppressed execration to rise to his lips ; and 
she judges that the pain he endures from her will be well suffered, if by it he may be freed 
from those more acute and constantly recurring pangs which wont to beset him in his daily 
path. 

But now, let us draw near, and contemplate more closely the familiar, the homely, the 
almost distasteful position and occupation which are here represented. It is real, and yet 
it may well be questioned whether it is of that class of realities which ought to be trans- 
ferred to the canvas or the copper. At least it is unusual. There is nothing of sentiment 
here ; no blending of the domestic with the graceful ; no shading down of the unsightly ; 
all is stark staring harsh reality. The sentimental reaches us only by contrast And what 
a contrast ! Imagine those two poor but honest rustics, who have now long passed the 
meridian of life — imagine the time when " they were first acquaint," and stole forth . at the 
fall of the evening, to enjoy each other's conversation. What different thoughts then 
occupied their minds ! She, perhaps, the pride of the village, coquetting with half-a-dozen 
besides, who all contended for the honour of dancing with her on the green at the village 
festival. He in the prime of youthful vigour, famed in all rural sports, unrivalled at leaping, 
running, and wrestling. What rude though sincere compliments would he pour forth! 
How would he promise to provide for, and to protect her — ^to render life for her one smooth 
green carpet beneath her feet, never hinting at the domestic drudgery she had since been 
called to perform. And she, with what minced and affected delicacy would she reply ! 
The realities of life iVere then forgotten ; it was changed to a pleasant romance, in which 
no difiiculties would appear, or none but such as would give a pleasant novelty to the scene, 
and disappear exactly at the moment when they were beginning to be disagreeable. To 
these sanguine spirits, life itself was valuable only -as it afforded space for love. Had their 
present occupation then been brought before them, how would they have turned away from 
the scene, and blushed, not at their engaging in it, but at the mere idea of their being 
supposed capable of the d^rading task. 

And yet, it Js even so. Years have passed over their heads. The stem realities of 
life have loi^ since rubbed away the thin gilding of sentiment with which courtship 
had bedecked the scene; and they have discovered the truth, that neither man nor 
woman can subsist upon love alone. Still the change has come gradually. It is easy 
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to discern that they are not discontented with each other. They have probably foundi 
as all couples find, that many apparently excellent qualities vanish on a nearer acquaint- 
ance ; but then, that others equally excellent actually exist, for which they had not before 
given their partners credit And so, upon the whole, the good and the bad are pretty 
equally balanced. They have long since ceased to be romantic lovers, but they have come 
to be sincere and trust-worthy friends. And there is romance, after a fashion, in their 
composition still. To no other woman, but " his ain gudewife," would he submit his toes 
to be experimented upon ; and lovingly, though rudely, does she discharge the task. It 
is for no common purpose she has settled the spectacles so firmly on her nose, and placed 
herself in a position where every limb speaks of earnestness and of caution. She knows 
that the comfort of her " gfudeman " is at stake. Her very rebuke, curt though it sound, 
has nothing harsh or unkind in it It is sharpness produced by anxiety, as she was wont 
' to scold her children when she pulled them out of the danger they ran heedlessly into. 

Another such twitch, and the knife draws blood I Why should she not exclaim, " Haud 
your tae still, man ? " 

So, upon the whole, there is, even in this sketch of a homely scene, much kindliness of 
feeling. Hearts that were once young, have here sobered into age, and they have sobered 
together. Gradually the mellowing hand of time stole over them, depriving them of many 
graces, and leaving in their place not a few infirmities. They have thus ceased to admire 
each other, but they have learned to bear and alleviate each other's burdens. And there 
is a moral which may not be wholly without use. In the rude vigour of health, when every 
pulse bounds with animation, and life is decked out in gaudy hues and fond anticipations ; 
when love appears to be the one serious business of existence, it may be well to view, 
mirrored in this striking sketch, the shadow of that state in which prolonged life will 
assuredly land us — ^a state of few attractions and of many cares, when outward allurements 
shall all have fled, and the more solid graces of the mind and heart alone remain to adorn 
us. Musing thus, we shall learn to abate somewhat of the pride of youth, to anticipate 
approaching infirmities, and in the fulness of health and ample flow of spirits, we shall 
remember that the time will come when we, too, shall have our "com cutting." 



DOUCE POLITICIANS. 

HOW is it that men are universally so fond of politics, and that a science, confessedly 
of a very difficult nature, involving questions more nice and intricate than any 
other, should be assumed to be of such easy mastery ? Men are not bom to any occupa- 
tion or profession in life ; some course of study is necessary to qualify them to become 
smiths, or tailors, or shoemakers, astronomers, geol(^ists, mathematicians ; moralists are 
not to be had ready made out of the great workshop of nature; but in favour of the 
science of politics a special exception seems to be made. Like Minerva from the brain of 
Jupiter, every man issues forth at once, armed to the teeth, a statesman. There is the 
more likelihood in this opinion, that one never meets with a politician who is in the process 
of formation. In this age of the diffusion of knowledge, indeed, the sight of a man who is 
willing to confess his ignorance on any subject, is by no means so common as it was wont 
to be ; but neither now nor at any former period, was the monster ever heard of, who 
admitted that he was imperfectly informed to judge of or unqualified to guide, the affairs 
of the State. In truth, a man would no more doubt his qualification to be a Cabinet 
Minister, than he would doubt his qualification to be a gentleman ; and we shrewdly 
suspect, for the same reason in both cases, that he imagines the most difficult duty in either 
situation, is to spend the money attached to the office. 

In the plate before us, we are presented with a homely group, under the influence of the 
universal mania. The mechanic, the shepherd, and the ploughman have gathered together, 
dropping for the time the crafts which adverse circumstances have forced upon them, to 
assume that which they feel of right belongs to them — the task of censuring the rulers of 
the nation. The denizen of the town shows his superior advantages over the country 
bumpkins his neighbours, by undertaking the task of reading and expounding to them the 
well-thumbed newspaper. And here it is impossible not to pause, and drop a word of 
indignation upon the gross imposition practised upon the public by those cheats, the news- 
papers. It is astonishing to see the faith that is reposed in them ; and still more astonish- 
ing, to see how little those rascals, the editors, study to deserve it One would think that, 
in common gratitude, they would deal honestly with the poor victims who trust them so 
implicitly. Alas ! honesty is not known in their vocabulary. It is much for their interest 
to tell the tale that rushes the most for their party, and to make up for the want of the 
substance of patriotism, by putting on its semblance. If you credit them, indeed, more 
patriotic, aye, or more influential persons, do not exist They are the fourth estate in the 
nation ; they are the guides of public opinion ; they wield the public thunder— ever ready 
to launch it against the wretch who betrays his country (or, which with them is the same 
thing, leaves his party) ; they are the true public instructors — the real pioneers of civilisa- 
tion, justice, and humanity. " Words, words, words I " Wrangling and quarrelling as they 
appear to be among themselves, we here denounce all newspapers, of all parties, to be 
united in one grand conspiracy against the progress of instruction and enlightenment ; for 
they know full well, that the day when the nation becomes really enlightened, their occupa- 
tion would be gone, and that the first symptom of the nation being instructed in good 
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earnest, would be the putting down of every broad-sheet in the kingdom, as the true pests 
and disturbers in the commonwealth. 

Of all this, however, our rustics are happily ignorant They have the most undoubt- 
ing faith in the oracles expounded to them. ^ It is in print; it must be true I" (alas I 
they do not know that the patron of printing is the father of lies). All their faculties are 
absorbed in the subject before them; and that subject is evidently no pleasant one. 
Matters are not looking well for the Radical cause. Hunt or Cobbett are sent to jail ; or 
Burdett, ^'Britain's pride and Westminster's glory!" has, oh shameful indignity I been 
committed to the Tower, where he is condemned to live on five guineas a-day. No 
wonder that the northern blood is stirred ; and that men who have a whole shilling a-day 
to maintain themselves and their families^ should feel their souls revolt against sudi 
tyranny and oppression. The cause is that of every household ; and even the gudewife 
forgets for the moment her infant charge^ as she listens, with upturned head, to the tale 
of cruelty. There, however, the interest stops. The subject possesses no charms for 
youth and infancy. They are much happier playing with the doll, made up for the nonce 
of some rags, and bound with a ribbon. Their interest is quite as much absorbed, their 
souls as much stirred, by this juvenile pastime, as that of their elders by the woes of the 
patriot And who shall blame them ? Who shall say that their amusement, so much 
more pleasant, b not quite as rational as that of their parents ? For what is a patriot ? 
What, but a doll whom the people have for the time agreed to dandle, tricked out with the 
gewgaw ribbons and patches of sentiment, to be forgotten when his hour of popularity is 
over, and, stripped of his borrowed ornaments, to be flung back again amongst the mass 
of common things. 

Gentle reader, as jesting is not our forte^ being somewhat lumpish and heavy mthal, 
we think it right to inform you that we have been jesting, lest you should not otherwise 
find it out From past experience, we find it the most convenient plan, saving a world 
of trouble and mistake^ to label our jokes as men would label laudanum, or as the 
unfortunate painter did, who, for good and sufficient reasons, was obliged to inscribe 
under his picture, '^ This is a lion.'' 



THE JUMPING JACK. 



How Time, the fell destroyer, flies ! 
Tis thirty years and more, alack, 
Since first, with infantile surprise 

I saw a jumping jade ! 

Pleased with himself, and all around. 
The rogue appeared instinct with life ; 
And frolicked to the squeaking sound 
Of solitary fife. 

The rustic louts were all at fisiult, 
To see a little man of paper, 
Like £unous Joe Grimaldi, vault. 

Gesticulate and caper ! 



They burned to know what magic spell 
Had galvanised the puny hero ; 
The showman swore he '' voiildn*t tell,' 
And looked as cold as zero. 

At length a youth amidst the ring. 
With eye as any eaglet's keen — 
Perceived a bumpkin pull the string 

Behind the shabby scene ! 

'' Pray, where's the moral of the thing ?** 
With sdl due deference to my betters, 
I've known a blockhead pull the string 
In more important matters. 



"AULD FRIENDS." 



MY word 1 but ye seem nae sheq>-shaiik ; 
I like your visage free and frank ; 
That yete a man o' wealth and rank, 

I shouldna wonderi 
Wi' credit in Sir WiDle's Bank 

For twa three hunder ; 

Forbye a sclated house to bide in, 

A pony cart to takf a ride in ; 

Sax gade milk-kyi^ yell hae a pride in, 

A mare an' .filly ; 
This comes o* thrift an' frugal guiding 

Auld Muirland Willie ! 



An* when ye gae to tryste an 
Gin ye hae little time to spare — 
Yell trot the cannie auld grey mare 

Through dubs an' plashes, 
Yoor legs happed in a cosie pair 

O* spatterdashes. 

Nae doubt but ye hae struggled sair 
Through fifly years to gather gear : 
Your manly brow wi' lines o' care 

Is sair indented, 
But intih an' hontsfy are there 

As deep impiented. 

The parish kens that, ye've maintained 
Through life a character unstained ; 
The eldership yell hae attainc;4f 

'As is right meet; — 
Ofi if )^ benna yet ordained, 

Ye're on the leet 

When neebours canf to altercation, 
Aspersion gn' recrimination ; 



An' naething for't but Courts o* Sesnon, 

A' judge an' jury ; 

Your mild an' righteous arbitration 

Aye laid thdr fruy. 

When tailor Tarn broke yard an' sheers, 

An' listed i' the frisileers ; 

His widowed mither, batiied in tears ; 

Mourned o'er the staff 
An** stay o' her declining years — 

Ye bought him aff. 

Besides it's kent that ye can len', 
Sma' sums to poor but honest men ; 
But a' unlike ^' my uncle" Ben 

O' Borrowstown, 
Ye never seek a pledge agen. 

But shoots it down. 

Ise wad ye hae an ample store 

Cy solid theologic lore^ 

Frae Bailley, Boston, Brown, and More^ 

An' weel can quote them ; 
An' ither worthies, half a score, 

Though IVe forgot them. 

I see ye've trotted oure the green 
To meet your vMued early frien' : 
He^s sittin' on an auld grey stane. 

Quite at his leisure ; 
The vera' twinkle o^ his een 

Denotes his pleasure. 

Ah ! had we mony mae like theOi 
To prop the Staters auld randle-tree ; 
An* drink the stream o* libertie 

In moder£Uion ; 
In spite o* grumblers, we should be 

A happy nation. 



" THE BRUTE'S WUD." 

THIS etching pourtrays one of those occurrences which excite merriment in all except 
those within reach of the danger — one of those occurrences, the sight of which 
excites an irrepressible burst of laughter, even when serious apprehension is entertained 
for the safety of a fellow-creature. 

Old Blue-bonnet is a douce country person, whose goodwife's patience has been 
sadly put to the rack by the refractory temperament and untoward habits of her cow, 
which, but for this unhappy failing, would have been the making of the family. There is 
not, perhaps, a cow in all the WaUrgate can show such a distention of udder. But what 
of that 1 There is no possibility of ridding her of her balmy treasures, without incurring 
the risk of getting either a limb dislocated by the fervent application of her hoof, or an eye 
extinguished by an unceremonious whisk of her tail. And should the fair milkmaid be so 
fortunate as to escape without bodily detriment, she is sure to have the mortification of 
seeing sax Scots pints of as good milk as ever flowed from a cow mingled with the 
impurities of the grufe. 

In short, things are come to such a pass, that the goodwife has determined that Crummie 
shall '' rout in an unco loaning," if a purchaser can be found at next market foolhardy 
enough to give a price at all approaching her apparent value. 

Having come to this resolution, the goodman fastens a hempen cord to one of her horns, 
and with a sturdy kent in his hand, sets out on his mercantile expedition. Now, be it 
observed, that there is considerable sagacity shown in fixing the rope to only one of 
Crummie's horns ; for her neck being none of the most flexible, and she having, moreover, 
a decided preference to following the bent of her own inclination, the old man, had he not 
taken advantage of this lever power, might as well have thought of bending an aged oak; 
as of turning her from a path of her own selection. 

By dint, however, of tugging with might and main, and by the occasional application of 
the kent, the old man has got his cow beyond the confines of the park, but sin unlucky 
man and his dog approaches, and Crummie having always entertained a fervent dislike to 
all the csinine species, stoops her head incontinent, and prepares for war. The dog, on his 
part, is by no means slow in meeting the foe. He advances with a growl, taking special 
care, however, to keep clear of the horns of his adversary. The owner of the dog, who has 
unwittingly ventured too near, makes his escape from the belligerents with a rapidity of 
motion but little according with the obesity of his person, and looking over his shoulder 
with terror in his countenance, bawls out; ^'The brute's wud I" 

Old Blue-bonnet, knowing the mettle of his chaige; compresses his under lip with his 
teetl^ and endeavours with all his might to restrain her fury. Here the kent being of no 
avail, is hastily thrust into the capacious outside pocket of the old man's coat His terror 
for the consequences of Crummie's ire, shows itself not in his face only, but in the very 
cock of his bonnet What danger soever may accrue to him in Crummie's onward motion, 
we cannot help thinking that it is well for Um, in the main, that she has at present little 
thought of retrogression ; for his centre of gravity inclines, in a backward direction, so far 
beyond his supporters, that he cannot, by the most fortunate chance, escape measuring his 
length on the ground, should she prove recreant and take to flight We cannot say how 
the fray may end, but we could venture any odds that Crummie will prove the victor. 



PEACE AND PLENTY. 

PEACE and plenty ! ay, to the very letter ! The burly figure in the for^^pund seems 
a perfect incarnation of conjoined repletion and somnolence. We feel an instinctive 
inclination to untie his neckcloth, and arouscf him from the profundity of his slumbers. 
Our ears are annoyed by the audible respiration proceeding from two large perforations in 
the nasal organ, impeded at intervals by the relics of the pulverized Virginian plant ; but 
the arms are folded gracefully, the dexter limb is stretched in a becoming position, while 
the sinister serves as a buttress to the musculous whole. The Scots pint-bicker, which 
erewhile was brimful of 

'* Halesome parritch, chief of Scotia's food,** 
is now empty ; the bottle, which contained " twal' pennyworth o' nappy," is in a similar 
state; the bland influence of which, together with the kindly warmth of a summer 
morning sun, has steeped him in Elysium. 

** The nurse sleeps sweetly, hired to watch the sick, 
Whom snoring she disturbs. As sweetly he. 
Who quits the coach-box at the midnight hour, 
To sleep within the carriage more secure, 
His legs depending at the open door. 
Sweet sleep enjoys the curate in his desk, 
The tedious rector drawling o'er his head ; 
And sweet the clerk below. But neither sleep 
Of lazy nurse, who snores the sick man dead ; 
Nor his, who quits the box at midnight hour, 
To slumber in the carriage more secure ; 
Nor sleep enjoyed by curate in his desk ; 
Nor yet the dozings of the clerk, are sweet. 
Compared with the repose which Labour yields." 

On the right of the principal figure, and somewhat removed from him, sit a douce pair 
of cottar folk. The husband is in the act of partaking of his matin meal from a large 
^nJrA-shaped wooden bowl, carefully hooped round with a tin or pewter hoop. The wife, 
with a clean servet on her arm, and a jug on her knee, is looking affectionately on the work 
of demolition* The milk brose, for such it is, is growing 

^ Small by degrees, and beautifully less J* 
The ram-horn cutties filled an inch above the edge, seems to be a welcome instalment, for 
the gudeman has expanded his capacious mouth to an angle of forty-five^ in order to 
facilitate the progress of the delicious morsel to its appointed place. The bonnet, which 
would have been an incumbrance, is thrown aside, and in a few minutes he will arise to his 
labour, with a renovated frame and a contented mind. 

^ On sikken food has mony a doughty deed 
By Caledonia's ancestors been done ; 
By this did mony a wight iu' weirlike bleed 
In bnilzies frae die dawn to set o* sun. 
'Twas this that braced their gardies stiff an' Strang, 
That bent the deadly yew in ancient days, 
Laid Denmark's daring sons on yird abmg, 
Gax'd Scottish thisdes bang the Roman bays ; 
For sear our crest their heads they doughtna' raise.'' 

N 



THE TWO CRONIES. 

CRONEYSHIP, — ^too platonic to be mistaken for love, too deep and genial for mere 
acquaintanc^ip, occupies a position peculiarly >its own among those feelii^ which 
animate the human bosom. It springs up one hardly knows how. An accident of time, 
place, or birth, fellowship in work, play, or business, a community or even a marked con- 
trariety in taste and feeling, each and all in turn have laid the foundation of a true croney- 
ship which death alone has severed. It is a plant of slow growth and must be rooted 
in a kindly soil Any striking disparity in rank, age, or wealth is a fatal objection, and 
being never a case of love at first sight, a peculiar sensitiveness of feeling leads either side 
to take alarm at the slightest display of characteristics which might afterwards occasion 
disunion, — a useful signpost designed by a kind Providence to point out the uselessness of 
wandering further along a road which is sure to end in disappointment Once firmly fixed, 
the feeling is one which of all others is least liable to be overthrown. Unswept by passion, 
it ever retains that attitude of true repose and confidence, which is conducive to prolonged 
existence. Once let it attain to ripeness and it never dies down. Time and place may 
change, but the deep fellowship of reunion makes ample amends for alL 

We must not however run away from the two special types which our artist has depicted 
here. They belong to the drouthy order, and like another famous couple many a time they 

have 

*^ been foa' for wedcs thegither." 

On the present occasion they have. been indulging in many a happy reminiscence^ with 
their nebs far ben in the browster wife's pint stoup, and now while the setting sun of 
the short winter's afternoon sends their lei^^ening shadow across the moor, they are 
homeward bound with many a weary 

'^ lang Scots mile " 
before them. The right-hand figure in double buttoned vest and ample paunch gives us a 
buirdly countryman, whose open air vocation and natural mode of life have expanded hif 
frame and given it a vigour and freedom apparent in every motion of his body and every 
line of his face. He is stepping boldly out, encouraging by voice and gesture his companion, 
to whom in eveiy respect he is -so marked a contrast A mechanic, it may be a weaver, his 
face and frame betray his sedentary habits. His knees are unstrung, and his legs wobble as 
if about to give way. One hand hangs listlessly by his side, while the other lies heavily 
upon his comrade's arm. By his face he appears to have arrived at that stage of inebriation 
when misery succeeds to happiness, and he drags himself listlessly along, the sough of his 
companion's conversation wandering aimlessly about his ears. Our first friend has drank 
up— or down — to that point where he is at peace with himself and all mankind The 
unwonted silence of his companion has attracted his attention, and observing the condition 
to which he is reduced, endeavours to cheer him by recalling the memory of the last meny 
bout ^'Houts, Dauvit," he seems to be sa3nng, '^ what ails ye mon ? Nancy's 3dll souldna 
hae sik an effect on you. It's a peety ye ca'ed for that last bottle o' drink; mony a nicht I 
hae seen ye tak mair an' gang hame steadier. D'ye mind that nicht me an' you an' Archie 
M'Ewan and Jeemsie Weir sat sae lang at the howf, and fand oor sels beside the minister's 
pig in the momin' ? " 

The lackadaisical features of his companion brighten up for a moment, a gleam <^ 
humour twinkles in his eye, he moves forward with a firmer step, listening with half drunken 
glee to the reminiscence, until at length the two weary Scots miles which lie between him 
and home have been accomplished, and he tumbles into bed oblivious of everything, even of 
the score he will have to settle with the goodwife in the morning. 



/ 
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" SPEAK OUT, MAN." 

** /^NE of the most remarkable phenomena of modem times^" sajrs a celebrated writer, 
V>/ ^ is the periodical press, vitally affecting society in all its relations, and forming 
one of the political elements of modem free nations, which the ancients had not even in 
embryo. 

" They make the course of the statesman very different, and, with most nations, much 
more difficult, in the present than in former times, so that our days have witnessed not 
merely the shipwreck of a ministry on these dangerous breakers, but that of a whole 
dynasty," Of all periodicals, the newspapers form the most powerful political engine ; of 
what paramount importance is it, therefore, to society at large^ that the conductors of these 
influential vehicles of intelUgence should be men of sound judgment, ample emdition, and, 
above all, under the directive impulse of high moral principles, since their wide diffusion, 
their rapid communication of intelligence on subjects of immediate interest, and the means 
which they afford of acting on the public mind in its state of highest excitement, render 
them so potent They are perused, in our day, by every class of society, from the monarch 
in her chamber of crimson and gold, to the group of rustics before us, who have assembled 
around a cart, and are eagerly listening to the contents of a soiled and tattered broad sheet, 
in all probability three weeks old. To them, however, it appears to possess an all-absorbing 
interest ; for the fortunate holder of the paper has mounted his cart for a rostrum ; the 
small figure on his left, not content with hearings is anxiously peering over the reader's 
shoulder, in order to gratify two senses at one and the same time ; while a third, who 
appears to be a little hard of hearing, has made a temporary ear-tmmpet of his left hand, 
and in order to obtain every sentence in its purity, bawls ** Speak out, man 1" The fourth 
figure, with hands in pocket, and Kilmamock on poll, is attending to the subject with 
praiseworthy placidity, intemally congratulating himself that he is a countryman of the 
immortal author of Waverley, whose lamented demise is here adverted to, and whose 
eulogium occupies a large portion of this, as well as every newspaper in the civilized world. 
{Reads^ ** Professor Wilson was loudly cheered. A few words he must say, but these 
would be the words of sincerity and truUL Honoured did he feel in being permitted to 
express these few words. 

^ He was entitled to do so by the same title of them all — ^that of admiration and 
reverence for the illustrious dead, by the kindly feelings which had accompanied his 
intercourse with him through life, and also by the sacred tie of friendship which he cherished 
for all those who were nearest and dearest to him. A year, alas I had not elapsed since 
Sir Walter Scott left his native shores, in the hope, faint^ perhaps, that he might be restored 
to health which had been long gradually declining — and no ship had ever left our shores 
with a richer freightage of earnest prayers for his return. He retumed ; but it was not long 
when a melancholy mmour saddened the land, that he was only to be permitted to be 
among us for a short period 

** It was felt that a great power was about to depart It was felt that from the dome 
and palace of the soul, its great inhabitant was about to depart for ever. 
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*'We were then stricken with a peculiar sorrow for the approaching loss of our 
compatriot, dearest to our souls. That great and generous country, too, with which we 
have been long running a race of generous rivalry, England, felt the same depth of sorrow 
of heart at the loss which human nature was about to sustain. The mighty heart of 
London beat with sorrow at the anticipated doom, and feared the sad event ; but there, 
was a prevailing hope entertained, that his sacred remains might be interred in some of 
their great minsters or abbeys — ^that his bones might repose in St Paul's or Westminster 
with those of their mighty dead — ^and if such a funeral had been ordered. 

Near to their chambers, where the mighty rest 
Since their foundation, came a nobler guest. 

*^ But it was right that his dust should be mingled with the sacred dust of his 
fatherland ; and more affecting to his mind than any public funeral-pomp was the silent 
funeral in the sacred shade of Dryburgh Abbey — attended by his own weeping family, by 
those of his friends who had been able to do honour to the occasion, and by the servants of 
his household, who loved their grey-haired master, and were happy in that light which, 
when shed abroad, illuminated all the nations of the world. 

** Many monuments would be erected to this great man. But here in his own romantic 
town, where he spent almost all his glorious life ; here, in the heart of Scotland, such a 
monument should be erected as would tell to after ages the honour and reverence in which 
he was held by his nation. It was true, such a memorial would not prolong his memory ; 
but it would express their gratitude, and be an act of reverence which would tell posterity 
that his contemporaries were not insensible to the glory of the foremost man of all the world. 
It was right that a monument should be erected here, that the genius of others might 
kindle when they saw the light of the rising and setting sun smite the top of the pillar ; 
and that it might excite them to similar deeds of immortal fame. The scythe of time 
would sweep down all such monuments, but he had a mightier monument in the mountains 
of his native land I *^ Speak out, man !" 

** Na, na ; the professor^s grand speech is ended, an' my time's done. I'll gie you the 
lave o't the mom's afternoon." 



A BLIND FIDDLER. 

IT was not to be supposed that Mr Geikie's keen and observant eye would overlook the 
sightless street minstrel of our Scottish towns and villages. He is an important 
personage, and his presence is indispensable at ** kirns/' fairs, trystes, and penny weddings ; 
he is often in request at casual merry-makings, and by no means to be sneered at 
even by the aristocracy of a decayed burgh ; but when some feudal lord, in the plenitude 
6f his goodness, gives his numerous retainers an annual feast, 'tis then he shines forth in all 
the glory of his profession, imparting happiness, and receiving that applause which is only 
due to genius. 

The musician, on the present occasion, is surrounded by an heterc^eneous group, who 
appear to be fascinated by his musical efforts, and is labouring in his vocation with an 
untiring energy. His whole soul seems concentrated in his bow-hand, whose every joint 
appears instinct with musical enthusiasm ; there is animation in his rayless countenance, 
and the parted lips bespeak the ardour of his spirit more fluently than words. The dulcet 
notes of the violin have attracted the ear of a vendor of ginger-bread, whose wife has recently 
coaxed him out of a dram-shop ; he is groping in his capacious pocket for the chaise of his 
last sixpence, to be given in guerdon to the harmonist, while a nondescript with a " shock- 
ing bad hat," is patting him on the shoulder for his generosity. Two truant boys, who 
were trundling their hoop, have been arrested in midway career by the " concord of sweet 
sounds," and are listening with breathless attention. A musical dog has joined chorus with 
all his might, but it would appear, that, like all intruders, he is marring, instead of adding 
to the interest of the performance, for the " mistress " has elevated a family staff over poor 
collie's back, which, when it descends, will produce a cadenza, or rather a finale. A fishwife 
and her customers appear at a little distance, but they are so intent upon overreaching each 
other, that the strains of a Faganini would fall discordant on their ears. Such is the 
subject of this excellent etching. 

We have now to inform our readers, that the principal figrure in the group is a faithful 
portrait of the Gla^ow Homer, Alexander McDonald, alias Blind Aleck, who for many 
years perambulated the streets of Glasgow, and with dexter hand directed the movements 
of his violin, while his lips gave out the measured accompaniment 

Aleck was, perhaps, one of the readiest improvisatores of his class, and it was, says a 
contemporary, ** greatly to his advantage that he was not distressed by a very delicate ear 
for either numbers or harmony. Whether his lines had a greater number of feet than 
consisted with ease and grace, or limped in their motion for want of the due proportion, 
these defects were amply compensated for by a rapid articulation in the one case, and in 
the other by a strong dash or two of the bow." To illustrate the truth of the above 
quotation, we shall give a specimen of Aleck's extemporaneous effusion : — 

I'm the author of every word I sing. 
And that you may very well see ; 
The music idone excepted, 
I Butjustoftbepoetree. 

O . 
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Only one specimen more and we have done. 

(Blind Aleck loquiter) — '' Ladies and gentlemen I any of you that has a friend in the 
army, just give me their Christian name and the r^ment to which they are attached, and 
I'll male' you a song as fast as my tongue can repeat it" 

(Voice from the crowd)—" Well, Aleck, try your powers on the Gla^ow Volunteers, 
Colonels Hunter and Geddes, and Major Paterson." 

(Symphony) — Fierce dash or two of the bow — 



Recitative Stacatto. 

" For they're the men, I do declare, 
I mean the Royal Lanarkshire Volunteers.** 

AlR-« aer Bogie.'' 

" The first comes Colonel Hunter, 
In a kilt see he goes ; 
Every inch is a man, 
From the top to the toes : - 

He is the loyal Editor 

Of the Herald news-pa-per. 
And no man at the punch bowl, 

The punch can better stir. 



Like the fiery god of war, 

Colonel Geddes does advance, 
On a black horse that belonged 

To the murdered king of France. 

And then comes Major Patterson, 

You'll say he's rather slim. 
But it will take a clever ball 

For to hit the like of him I 

I've travell'd the woild all over. 

And many a place beside; 
But I never did see a more beautifuller city. 

Than that on the banks of the navigatable 
river the Qyde ! 



The turf has recently covered the remains of the " Glasgow Homer/' but he will live 
in Mr Geikie's inimitable etching for ever. 



" I AM NA FOU, I JUST HAE PLENTY." 



OUR artist seems to have delighted in depicting scenes of ebriety in all its gradations, 
from the positive to the superlative degree. The scene before us is a beach, at the 
termination of what appears to be a wooden jetty; the actors are fishermen, who, having 
been out the greater part of the night at the ** drave " — ^that is, shooting their herring nets, 
have returned in the morning with a tolerable '' take," which they have discharged ; their 
wives, daughters, and sisters have filled their creels with ** caller herrin," and are wending 
their weaty way to dispose of them to the best advantage. 

The elder, and consequently the more experienced fisherman, has been at home since 
he landed, has divested himself of his huge boots and wet garments — ^moreover he has 
encased himself in dry flannels, warm hose, and comfortable shoes ; and having discussed 
a basin of strong tea and its accompaniments, he is now sitting at his ease on the gunwale 
of his own boat, in a state of perfect tranquillity. Not so his partner ''Jock " — that brawny 
figure in the centre of the group. In place of going home and shifting his clothes, like his 
more prudent companion, he has gone into a dram-shop— wet as he was — and fuddled 
himself. After tarrying by far too long over the '* gill stoup," he has banged out, boots 
and all, and in a state of boisterous hilarity, he has rushed down to the beach, and with 
maudlin fondness has expanded his arms over the shoulders of his more sedate companion, 
frolicking, gesticulating, attitudinizing, and, no doubt, chanting a stave of the celebrated 
** Oyster Song," which for a century has been a voice signifying nothing to thousands 
who have crossed the Forth on a fine autumnal morning. Yet notwithstanding the obscurity 
which has hitherto shrouded it, some passages of the piece breathe a spirit of independence 
worthy of the muse of Smollett We would bet any odds, that ''Jock" is vociferating at 
the top of his lungs the following stanzas : — 



** Play your part, M^, 
As I'll play mine ; 
Syne well never b^, 
But well do fine ; 
Oysters tee the slim^ 
Fat as ^e can gazt on, 



Haddockfs in their prime. 
An' herrings in thdr season. 
Thus well gather gear, 
An' tho* auld age may strike u% 
What hae we to fear? 
Fient a mon/s like us 1 " 



An elderly biped of the piscatory genus is smiling complacently, and listening with 
some degree of interest to the rude strains which cheered him in days of yore, when 
labouring at the ** drag ; " and it would not overtask the imagination to suppose the senior 
partner admonishing his half-inebriated friend in such language as the following : — 



''Hech, Jock ! but ye hae got your sairin', 
YeVe gasping like a half-dead herring ; 
Losh, man, on vacancy ye're starin', 

A'bodye'esye; 
My certie, lad, yell get your fairin' 

Gin Jenny sees ye. 



We shot our nets off Wardie Park, 
An' though the night was wat an' dark 
We made an unco gude tide's wark. 

An' hame we linket ; 
But^ man ! yeVe overshot the mark — 

Ye're fairly bUnket ! 
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The haY-lang dusty barter chielS| 
Wi' scarce a bauchle on their beds. 
An' carter laddies frae the fiel'Si 

Wi glar micht datt ye ; 
The fisher lasses 'neath their creels 

Are laughing at ye! 



Ye^ve hecht a score o' times I trow 

To talc* the great tee-total vow ; 

YeVe jeered and gibed when fowk gat foo 

An^ kick't up rackets ; 
There's naething in your head the noo 

But whisky tackets ! 



Tal^ my adYke : If it's your lot 

In Maggie's howff to spend your groat. 

E'en let the syndin' o' your throat 

Be gayan brief; 
An' while ye ballast wed your boat 

Takf in a reef." 



\ 



\ 



I 
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A MERRY MEETING. 

THIS capital etching possesses such a strong verisimility to certain occurrences which 
take place in rural life, that a description of the various figures that compose it, 
together with a probable conjecture as to their sa}dngs and doings, is by no means difficult ; 
they tell their story to the eye, and the imagination invests them with all the peculiarities 
of flesh and blood. 

The meeting evidently combines business with conviviality, and economy with both ; 
for although there is an air of comfort around the group, and notwithstanding that order 
and tidiness pervade the apartment, yet the furniture is of the humblest description, and the 
ornaments of the chimney-piece are in keeping with the more useful articles ; consequently, 
although the toddy may be excellent, tiie reckoning will be extremely moderate — an 
incident in middle rustic life by no means to be despised. The old lady who is indulging 
herself with a " blast of the cutty pipe " in the chimney comer is a widow, who, having seen 
better days, is now under the necessity of eking out her slender provision by "selling 
\ a dram " to the more respectable inhabitants of the parish who may have occasion to resort 

to the Kirkton on business or otherwise ; but although she is their servitor for the time 
being, yet she is on a footing of perfect equality with them ; this is demonstrated by the 
self-possession and easy demeanour which she exhibits 

•« While luntin' her cutty before the fire." 

The jolly-looking, good-humoured personage who occupies the chair at the head of the 
convivial board is a cocklaird, one who, according to Jamieson, " himself possesses and 
cultivates all his estate.'' This gentleman, having supplied the landlady some months since 
with a sack or two of malt, would have no objections to obtain payment of his small 
account But he is none of your vulgar, clamorous maltmen, who invariably 

" come on Monday, 

^ An' crave right wondrous sair, 

Gudewife, come gi'e me my sUler, 
Or malt ye sail ne'er get mair.'' 

He is a liberal-minded fellow ; and in order to '' do something for the good of the 
house," he has invited his two friends, the dominie and the ganger, to partake of a social 
jug of toddy with him, to cement the bands not only of good fellowship but of good 
neighbourhood. He is sitting yi perfect repose, with kindness in his heart and benevolence 
beaming on his rubicund countenance, listening attentively, as in good manners he should, 
to the learned disquisition of the village pedagogue, who, elbow on table and hand on 
cheek, is astonishing the worthy, though somewhat illiterate laird, with the depth of his 
learning, and the sagacity of his observations. And well may the laird be astonished, and 
even prudently silent ; for the dominie is not only a person of extensive erudition, but he is, 
moreover, a man who will not be contradicted with impunity ; and the laird, though he 
never studied Shakspeare, was perfectly aware that 

'' The better part of valour is discredon." 

P 
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Placed in the croupier's chair, the learned pundit seems to have it all his own way; and 
though he is grasping his glass in rather an affectionate manner, yet, sooth to say, he has 
more pleasure in the delight and astonishment he is creating than in the enjoyment 
of an}rthing sensual. 

His habiliments are by no means fashionably cut, neither is his attitude elegant, but I 
have seen a less intellectual head than his on the shoulders of a bishop. 

His profound remarks and sapient observations, however, seem to have no effect on the 
man of excise. That worthy is scanning the contents of a glass, which he has elevated to 
the proper focus, and with a professional look, pronouncing on its quality with a theoretic 
and practical knowledge, which even the dominie would not have the hardihood to gainsay. 
There is a fifth figure in the group, who is in the act of lighting his pipe, but his hand is 
arrested in the midst of that important exploit, by the intense interest he takes in the 
schoolmaster's deep-toned periods. This is the triumph of eloquence — ^the victory of mind 
over matter! The little German clock chimes ten, — ^the laird draws forth his massive 
silver watch, — ^he finds that both the time-keepers agree to a minute — ^he has invariably 
been in the habit of keeping " elder's hours," — so he orders his pony ; but being a " leetle " 
exhilarated, in the fulness of his heart he exclaims with more mirth than music — 

*' Then, guidwife, count the lawin, 
The lawin, the lawin ; 
Then, guidwife, count the lawin, 
N or bring a drappie mair." 



RESTING ON THE ROAD TO HARVEST. 

^ Now stunma' calls away her lingering train, 
And yellow autumn steals across the plain ; 
The forest robe assumes a foded green, 
With here and there a sallow tint between ; 
The glowing fruit supplants the blushing flower, 
And the watchful burner dreads the passing shower. " 

THIS etching derives a peculiar interest from the felicity with which the artist has 
chosen his subject The harvest season is linked in our minds with the most pleasing 
associations ; hence it is that the sight of anything which recalls it to mind is sure to give 
pleasure. In every country and in all nations, the harvest, in favourable seasons, has been 
a time of rejoicing. And, although there is no occupation so laborious as the reaper's, there 
is yet none to which labourers more willingly repair. Look at a band of reapers proceeding 
to their toil before the sun has lit up the misty shroud of the surrounding hills ; there is not, 
perhaps, a gloomy countenance among them. The chances are, that by far the greater 
number of them are in the enjoyment of boisterous mirth. 

The season brings along with it a kind of enthusiasm. The old woman, borne down with 
age and rheumatism, inhales the autumn breeze, examines her sickle, and follows her fellow 
villagers afield. The artizan flings by the tool of a sedentary occupation, and, with an un- 
wonted glow on his sallow cheek, mingles with the reapers and swells the harvest song. 
The swift shuttle rests on the silent loom ; the laborious awl and the silent needle are now 
inactive ; their owners will ply them no more for a time ; they have betaken themselves 
to a more exhilarating and healthful occupation. The tiny urchin hears the welcome tidings 
of release from school, flings aside his tattered leaves, — for book he has none^ — ^snaps his 
fingers in the face of his better-clad but less happy companion, who does not as yet en- 
joy the felicities of the '' vacation," and hurries on to glean the straggling stalks which the 
reapers have left on the field. 

*' Be not too narrow, husbandman, but fling 
From the full sheaf, with charitable stealth, 
The liberal handful. Think, O grateful think I 
How good the God of Harvest is to you." 

See you yon motley band of reapers who are wending eastward ? Not a man of them 
but has more patches than buttons on his coat Surely, you will say, " we have seen them 
all before and know them again ;" they are so like those bands you saw last year and the 
year before last, and as far back as you can remember. They have the same round, 
good-humoured countenances; and wear the self-same grey coats, patched with shreds 
of every colour and texture except those of the original ; and there, too, is the merry 
fellow, the place of whose coat sleeves is supplied by stocking legs. Poor souls 1 it 
were indeed a sin to sport with your necessities, did we not know that a kind Providence 
has blessed you with a buoyancy of spirit which sets them all at defiance I May the time 
soon arrive when Irishmen shall learn the true method of befriending themselves I 
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Turn your eyes upon that other band of labourers who are "resting on the road to harvest" 
These inhabit a sterner soil, and are subjected to the privations of a more rigorous climate 
than any who lately engaged our attention. They have come from some northern county 
or island of Scotland, to earn a small sum at harvest work among their more wealthy 
neighbours of the south. But there is nothing in their appearance which bespeaks want. 
They are all well clad, and their grave countenances are stamped with that air of lofty 
independence which is the mountaineer's birthright They form a subject well worthy of the 
artist's notice, and they have not escaped the prying eye of Geikie. He has them already in 
his portfolio. 

The po\yp consists of nine individuals, among whom are two females. The couple in the 
background have already risen to prosecute their journey. The rest, with the exception 
of two sleepers, are about to follow their example ; and those of the youngest among them, 
with an expressive smile upon their countenance, are in the act of making some remarks 
upon the unconscious recumbents. Perhaps they are talking of the surprise they would 
feel, on awakening from their slumbers, to find that their companions had departed and 
left them behind. This, however, is not likely to be realised ; for those more advanced in 
years do not seem to participate in the mirth, and they will, no doubt, rouse their com- 
panions from their nap, to encounter again the toils of their weary way. 



TAM O' SHANTER. 



WHEN honest Douglas Graham purchased his grey mare Meg, and lodged her in the 
humble straw-roofed apartment at Shanter, which was dignified by the name of 
stable, how little did he think that he was the proprietor of a quadruped which would 
distance all and every competitor on the race-course of celebrity ! The most renowned 
war-steeds of antiquity, who carried the Alexanders and the Caesars through carnage to 
victory, and whose fetlocks were so often steeped in the best blood of unoffending nations ; 
even Indtatus, the far-famed favourite of Caligula, whose stable was marble/whose manger 
was ivory, whose food was gilt oats, who drank wine out of a golden cup, and who would have 
been elevated to the consulship, if the execrable tyrant had lived, all dwindle into insignifi- 
cance when compared with the honest Carrick farmer's grey mare, who gained the key-stone 
of Doon-brig, and carried her master scatheless over that celebrated rivulet, in the midst of 
the flash and roar of a well-appointed park of infernal artillery, supported on either flank by 
the aerial brigade, or Sathan's own light dragoons, and commanded in person by that 
celebrated general. Behold the noble animal at full stretch, and, with an energy approach- 
ing to despair, making the final leap. Behold ''Tam," with agony depicted in his lugubrious 
"phiz," perspiration oozing out of every pore, and his very heart within him almost dead 
with horror, plunging his rowels into Meg's flanks, and clutching his bonnet with a death- 
gripe. Borne up by an energy unknown to natural philosophy, and in defiance of the 
laws of morality and gravitation, "Nanny," like a vile and venomous harpy, has struck 
her talons into poor Maggie's tail We know the sequel. The fine spirited animal did lose 
a couple of joints; but we trust that the "smith," with whom Tam got so often inebriated, 
would cauterise the wound, and that in a little time all would be well again. 

Like all new-made proselytes, Nanny, to show her zeal in the cause which she had 
espoused, outstripped all her compeers, and was the foremost of the whole sable band, when 
evil was to be done, albeit she had only enlisted in the corps that very night; but no doubt 
she was aware that first impressions have great effect on the future fortunes of every novice. 
As the poet has not described the initiation of a witch into the mysteries of her profession, 
and as it was an occurrence of great state and ceremony, we shall endeavour to supply the 
omission ; premising, however, that the thing cannot be done in plain prose, so we are 
under the necessity of reverting to a fragment which we penned when we were much more 
conversant with these matters. After mature deliberation, and confirmed purpose to enter 
the service of " Nakken," as the Norwegians have it, the neophite 



Hied her whar twa hie ways cross, 

Low in a dreary dell ; 
Far, far beyond the haly sound 

O* the abbey's kirsen'd belL 

An' she knelt upon a suicide's grave, 
An' invoket Sathan's name, 

An' muttered mony an horrid spell, 
Till the grisly monster came. 



An' there she renouncet her mithei's creed, 

An' eke her father's faith ; 
An' there she made a solemn league 

An' covenant wi' death. 

» 

She's pierced a vein on her wither'd hide, 

As she pawn'd her sinfid soul ; 
An' wi' the blood whilk was nearest her heart 

She has sign'd the fearful scroll 
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An' when she delivered the fiital brief. 
Wed written, sign'd, and seal'd, 

A thousand phantoms, mirk as night, 
An horrid anthem pealed. 

An' the screechings o^ the demons dark 

Seem'd music till her ear ; 
An' aye she ca'd the evil one 

Her lord an' master dear. 



An' she has abjured the blessed sign 

Which fiends an' demons fear ; 
An* aye she ca'd the evU one 

Her lord and master dear. 

An' the more to prove her all^[iance true, 

Like a vassal gude and leal, 
She has branded her banes wi' Sathan's mark. 

An' her flesh wi' his privy seal 



Having thus been ceremoniously initiated, and promoted to the rank of a witch of the 
first class, it follows, as a matter of course, that she should receive the necessary implements 
to ply her trade withal. This is not forgotten ; for 



He's given her seven deadly imps. 
As black as the midnight clud ; 

An' he's bidden her suckle them at her teats. 
An' nourish them wi' her blood. 

He's gi'en her a spindle frae his belt, 
Whilk unto her's she hung ; 



The whorle o't was a scaly snake, 
Lollln' out its forked tongue. 

He's gi'en her a staff intill her hand. 

Cut frae the gallows wood ; 
Wed virl'd about wi' murderer's banes. 

An' vamish'd wi' fdon's blood. 



Zealous in the service of her new master, determined to distinguish herself, and 
despising sloth and inglorious ease. 



Netst night she proudly mounted her nag. 
Like the queen o' hellish hags ; 

While a' her imps fu' cozilie 
Lay nestled in her rags. 

Owre brake an' mould, owre heath an' wold, 

Fu' swiftly did she fly; 
An' the little wee stams crap in wi' fear, 

As she glowred up to the sky. 



She's kill'd the heifer on the green, 

The lamb upon the lea ; 
An' the nether millstane rave i' twa, 

Wi' the glamour o' her ee. 

An' mony a blumin' bairn pined 

Upon its mither's knee. 
An' glowred like an unearthly imp. 

An' wad ndther live nor dee, &c., &c. 



Such is a specimen of what was believed by our not very remote ancestors from one 
end of the island to another. The throne, the bench, the bar, the pulpit ; the professor in 
his chair, and the philosopher in his study — all gave implicit credence to the monstrous 
doctrine of tangible agreements, made with hellish l^;al ceremony, between the arch-enemy 
of man and certain infatuated beings, who lived lives of scorn, infamy, and exclasion from 
their kind, and generally ended their wretched existence at the stake, amidst the hootings 
and execrations of an ignorant rabble, and the self-gratulations of the expurgators. 



TAM O' SHANTER AND SOUTER JOHNNY. 

IN illustrating Scottish character and scenery, it was impossible that our artist could 
overlook the matchless ''quatemity" whose sayings and doings have given them 
such undying notoriety. For half a century the world has rung with " Tam o* Shanter and 
Souter Johnny ; " and though the landlord plays but a subordinate part in the drama, 
still he is as indispensable an adjunct to the convivial pair, by his choral guffaw, as a 
prompter to a dramatic company, or a trumpeter to a squadron of horse. The '' Souter " 
appears to be a very incarnation of fun and humour ; he is in the midst of one of his 
happiest stories ; for he has wrought himself insensibly to the comer of his chair, his hand 
is elevated, his eye glistens with ecstasy, something more than a smil^ plays about his 
mouth, and his whole countenance is ' radiant with a keen sense of external and internal 
felicity. 

** Tam " sits in the centre of the group like Comus in a Kilmarnock bonnet The 
electricity of the " Souter's " wit has gone through every fibre of his body ; he is beyond 
laughing, he is wrapped— entranced — ^the pleasure he feels is too exquisite to last, too 
ethereal to be borne by gross humanity. 

'' As bees flee hame wi' lades o' treasure. 
The minutes winged their way wi' pleasure : 
Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious, 
O'er a' the ills o* life victorious." 

The bland landlady, who, having brought "ben" a replenished jug,. has seated herself by 
the cheerful " ingle," cannot resist the sorcery of the Souter's narrative^ abetted as it is by 
the cachinnation of her husband, and the iiresistible drollery of the gudeman o' Shanter. 
She has fairly entered into the spirit of her guests, and though matronly modesty and 
womanly dignity prevent her from laughing aloud, yet, nevertheless, she seems to enjoy 
the whole affair with more than ordinary relish. Such is a faint and feeble outline of the 
group depicted by Mr Geikie ; and he has certainly been eminently successful in embody- 
ing die transcendent conceptions of the poet But the inimitable manner in which Robert 
Bums has told his unrivalled tale, necessarily precludes a meaner hand from attempting 
description. The sculptor may employ his chisel) the painter his pencil, or the engraver 
his burine, on the far-famed convivialists who imbibed their potations in a tavern in Ayr, 
on that memorable and tempestuous night on which the honest Carrick farmer 

** Took the road in, 

As ne'er poor sinner was abroad in" — 

but who may describe ? Aye, who tnay describe, when the poet himself has engrossed it 
on tablets more durable than brass or adamant '^I look on Tam o* Shanter as my 
standard performance in the poetical line 1 " It may not be out of place here, however, 
to narrate the origin of the famous poem from which our artist has so successfully trans- 
ferred its dramatis persofUE to copper. The late amiable Gilbert Bums, the eldest brother 
of the poet, wrote to a friend as follows : — 
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" When my father feued his little property near Alloway Kirk, the wall of the church- 
yard had gone to ruin, and cattle had free liberty of pasture in it My father and two or 
three neighbours joined in an application to the Town Council of Ayr, who were superiors 
of the adjoining land, for liberty to rebuild it, and raised by subscription a sum for 
enclosing this ancient cemetery with a wall : hence he came to consider it as his burial 
place, and we learned that reverence for it people generally have for the burial place of 
their ancestors. My brother was living in Ellisland, when Captain Grose, on his 
peregrination through Scotland, staid sometime in Carse House in the neighbourhood, with 
Captain Robert Riddel of Glenriddel, a particular friend of my brother's. The antiquary 
and the poet were ' unco pack and thick thegither.' Robert requested of Captain Grose, 
when he should come to Ayrshire, that he would make a drawing of Alloway Kirk, as it 
was the burial place of his father, where he himself had a sort of claim to lay down his 
bones when they should be no longer serviceable to him ; and added, by way of 
encouragement, that it was the scene of many a good story of witches and apparitions, of 
which he knew the Captain was very fond. The Captain agreed to the request, provided 
the poet would furnish a witch story to be printed along with it 'Tam o* Shanter' 
was produced on this occasion, and was first published in 'Grose's Antiquities of 
Scotland.* " 

The real name of the hero who has been given to immortality by the poet, was 
Douglas Graham. He lived at a small farm-house called Shanter, between Tumberry and 
Culzean. His wife, it would appear, was much addicted to superstitious beliefs. Graham 
dealing much in malt, went to Ayr every market-day to transact business with certain 
hostler wives, 

^ Who brewed good ale for gentlemen." 

He was frequently accompanied by a shoemaker, a neighbour of his, named John 
Davidson, who will be known to all future generations as the famous " Souter Johnny." 
Both, it would appear, had been of a " dry " temperament ; and accordingly they often 
staid too late over their compotations. The consequence was, that Graham, when riding 
home one night, rather later than usual, and by himself, a storm of wind and rain overtook 
him. Amidst the war of the elements he lost his bonnet, near the Bridge of Doon. Worst 
of all, the money which he had drawn at the market had been deposited in the bonnet To 
avoid a curtain lecture from his helpmate, he imposed upon her credulity with a story of 
witches seen at Alloway Kirk, but did not the less return to the Carrick hill to seek for 
his money, which he fortunately found in a plantation — bonnet and all 

Such is the slender material out of which Bums has produced one of the noblest 
poems in this or any other language; a poem which Patrick Fraser Tytler, one of the most 
profound critics of his age, gave his opinion of in the following terms to its author : — 

" In the introductory part, where you paint the character of your hero, and exhibit 
him at the ale-house ingle with his tippling cronies, you have delineated nature with a 
humour and naiveU that would do honour to Matthew Prior ; but when you describe the 
infernal orgies of the witches' Sabbath, and the hellish scenery in which they are 
exhibited, you display a power of imagination that Shakspeare himself could not have 
exceeded ! '* 



THE JOLLY BEGGARS. 

HERE we have a cluster of animals, of the " genus homo," depicted with a combination 
of fidelity and grotesque humour, worthy of Teniers. The maimed and the halt ; 
the sturdy vagabond and the stunted dwarf; the vendor of horn spoons and the trafficker 
in ballads ; in short, the refuse of the country side, are brought into juxtaposition, beneath 
the sooty rafters of Poosy Nancy's hostel, there to riot, and revel, and hold their midnight 
oigies. 

" No sleep dU mom, when vice and squalor meet ! " 

There sits the stalwart tinker, with a smoking bowl before him, smiling as in scorn at the 
industrious part of his fellow-men. For albeit he professes to gain his livelihood by manual 
labour, he nevertheless despises it in his heart, and only uses it as a cloak to conceal his 
nefarious actions. At the end of the social board sits the war-worn veteran, who, having 
served his ungrateful country in several of her most brilliant actions, and having proved it 
by irrefrs^able testimony, is now under the dire necessity of soliciting casual charity from 
the well-disposed, who may chance to take pity on the unfortunate. We really feel some- 
what sorry to see him in such company ; but we strongly suspect that he has been a bit of 
a scap^race since boyhood — there is a leer of satisfaction on his bronzed visage which but 
too clearly indicates the internal happiness which he enjoys in the wassail bowl, and the 
motley society around him. On his left sits the notorious camp-follower, maudlin and 
loquacious — one who cannot name the parish nor even the country where she was bom — 
yet with drunken joy she chants a rhythmical history of her useless life, and quaffs to the 
health of her mutilated friend, with libidinous gestures and disgusting levity. Bolt upright 
stands a frouzy hempen-widow, who, together with her truculent partner, had long battened 
on the best beeves of the lowland border — one who had been familiar with sundry whipping- 
posts, and acquainted with the inside of various tolbooths— one who had repeatedly bilked 
sheriff 's-officers, and even rubbed shoulders with the hangman. But her ** dove " having 
breathed his last on the " waefu' woodie," she has betaken herself to a more safe, if less 
honourable way of living. With meal-pock and amous dish she now strolls the country 
and on Saturday nights the surplus of her week's revenue is duly '* melted " in Poosy Nancy's 
crucible, and comes forth strong Kilbagie whisky. Under the influence of this potent elixir, 
she is now reciting an abridged story of her former loves, joys, and hair-breadth escapes ; 
and no doubt coquetting meanwhile with that pigmy musician on her left, who, fiddle in 
hand, is looking unutterable things. This little '' droich " seems to be a mere turnspit in 
Apollo's kitchen — an abortion, who, when sober, is continually scraping discord from an 
oval box, misnamed a violin, and in whose ill-favoured countenance poltroonery and 
impertinence seem striving for the mastery. Yet the sooth to say, the same passion which 
reduced Troy to ashes, and reft the Roman empire from Antony, is blazing in the bosom 
of that '' withered imp," like an Etna in miniature I 

Alas I how true is the proverb, " the weakest go to the wall !" We learn from the poet 
that the gigantic tinker arose^ and with a single look and word almost annihilated the 

R 
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** wee " man of thairmSy and was consequently left in undisputed possession of the lady, thus 
confirming the statement made some two centuries ago by the poet Waller — 

" For women — bom to be controll'd — 
Stoop to the forward and the bold ; 
Affect the haughty and the proud, 
The gay, the frolic, and the loud. 
Who first the generous steed opprest, 
Not kneeling did salute the beast ; 
But with high courage, life, and force. 
Approaching, tamed the unruly horse." 

In the foreground of the etching, broadside in hand, and with eye anxiously fixed on 
its contents, the bard is thundering forth his lucubrations. We confess we have a sneaking 
kindness for this individual which almost amounts to affection — tattered and torn though 
his habiliments are. We cannot for a moment look on that towering head and venerable 
face without exclaiming, Truly thou art no ordinary b^;gar! Limping with the '^spavie'' 
though he be, and deformed by a huge haversack though he is, there is an air of intellect- 
uality about him which is not to be mistaken, even by the most careless observer. There 
appears to be a firm, almost a fierce determination about the poet, to make every quatrain 
tell on his auditors. The song is glowing hot from the furnace of his own imagination ; it 
has received the impress of genius in the mint of his own brain ; the ordinary trash so 
generally sung in Nancy's *' public " must disappear before it, like as the brass forgeries 
vanish before the sterling coin of the rdalm. The climax has arrived, the house is in a roar 
— the curtain falls I 



" DINNA MAK' IT OWER BARE. 



19 



THE humblest individual amongst mankind has frequent opportunities of performing 
kind and friendly actions to those around him, without making any sacrifice of his 
own interest, or trenching materially upon his own particular duties, which, independently 
of a most valuable and sure reward — the approval of his own conscience — ^may be, and 
often are, returned manifold, with the grateful thanks of a deeply-obliged brother. We 
are therefore clearly of opinion that were mankind truly alive to their own interest, and 
felt anxious to promdte their own happiness, we would witness many more instances of 
practical philanthropy, and gratifying proofs of the fact, that the whole human race 
constitute in reality but " one vast family of brothers," and that every member was fully 
aware of the moral obligations under which he was laid to sustain and reciprocate all the 
duties which arose from such a connection, and that it was also imperative on him often to 
step beyond the contracted sphere of mere self-interest, that he may accomplish something 
beneficial to society at large. To those who feel in this way, we are sure this graphic 
etching will prove a study at once pleasing and instructive. 

This group is composed of four "Scotsmen," evidently belonging to the class of 
agricultural labourers, who in all probability, after having received an ordinary share of 
education, left their paternal roof at the age of eight or ten years, to act in the capacity of 
herds to farmers in the neighbourhood, where, during their leisure hours, they acquired the 
habit of performing many little thrifty jobs, both for themselves and their fellow-servants, 
such as knitting and darning their own stockings, sewing on a button, and mending their 
own shoes — the finer sort of needlework, such as making a new or mending an old shirt, or 
hemming a handkerchief, being invariably done by the females ; while the males in return 
mended the shoes of the former, besides shaving themselves when that came to be necessary, 
and cropping one another's heads; and many of this class we have known to have acquired 
a wonderful proficiency and no small degree of celebrity as gratuitous hairdressers. Here 
they are now, in the afternoon of life, busily engaged in practising the same virtue, when 
the more important labours of the day were ended. We have here also a little dog, the 
only creature not actually employed ; nevertheless, no one will fail to observe the peculiarly 
complaisant and contented look which the artist has given him, and which harmonises so 
admirably with the other personages, and the grave work in which they are engaged. He 
appears just now in his own natural shape, and in his own proper character; but we would 
not be at all surprised to learn that the most frolicsome of the bipeds, when their own 
cropping was finished, had put himself to no small trouble, and exposed himself to some 
degree of danger, in attempting to transform the docile, unassuming, and affectionate 
Luath into the similitude of a beast of prey — ^namely, a lion. At present, however, all of 
them are "sober as judges, and gentle as lambs," and the work goes on "slowly but surely." 
One of them has just escaped from the hands of the chief operator, and is kindly assisted 
by another, who is waiting his turn to be shorn, in rubbing and blowing away the trouble- 
some short-cut hairs which have been left loose on his head and neck. Now, we request 
the reader to contrast this man's conduct with that of the man who is constantly seeking. 
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and who is overjoyed when he finds, ''a hair in the neck of his neighbour/' and that for a 
malicious purpose, when he will appreciate more fully this act of kindness; and, in the 
meantime, another unshorn personage has laid aside his hat and neckcloth, wrapped himself 
in a sort of sheet, probably borrowed for the occasion, and seated himself on the ground, 
submitting his venerable head to the same operation — ^a head, by the way, on which we can 
plainly trace the sad effects of time's tweezers, and on his face a ''line engraving," in a state 
of great forwardness, by the same hand. The poor old man thus situated, at once 
perceiving that the would-be barber had commenced a furious attack on a part of his head 
where there was certainly no redundancy of hair, solemnly exclaims, "Diana mak* it ower 
bare;" but he, notwithstanding the reasonable request and seasonable admonition of him 
who is fairly in his power, goes on with the work, and probably finishes it according to his 
own fancy or caprice. Reader, this is the way of the world. Those who have the power 
very often have also the will to exercise it, as in this case, in a thoughtless, others in a 
harshy and not a few in a tyrannical manner. 

Now, to ilka gudewife in Scotland, when buttering a bannock for the herd-laddie — 
when making the shearers' parritch, or skimming the milk which is destined to be served 
up along with them — ^when besi^ng her gudeman's purse, in order that she may purchase 
for herself and for her daughters various expensive articles of holiday dress — when serving 
the poor wandering mendicant wi' an amous, or giving out the straw, old sacks, and blankets 
for4iis humble couch, when he happens to lodge a night with them, we would address the 
same request, " Dinna mak' it ower bare." 

And to ilka gudeman, when about to pay his servants' well-earned wages — ^when 
plucking the tails and manes of his horses, for the purpose of making a hair tether — when he 
feels inclined to allow his cattle to graze beyond his own " march " — ^and when he is super- 
intending reapers in his own field — ^we would earnestly address the same petition, and that 
principally for the sake of the poor gleaners who may come aflter — not only those of his own 
species, who "glean through the day and gang hame at e'en," but also many a "wee sleekit, 
coVrin', tim'rous beastie," that is doomed to pass the dreary months of winter in the same 
field — Ohy "dinna mak' it ower bare!" And to some others we would say, and, if possible^ 
still more emphatically — ^When invited to partake of your neighbour's bread and cheese, 
share the contents of his snuff and tobacco box, and, above' all, when you are granted the 
privilege of exercising the scissors and comb on the head of a man of three-score years, 
" Dinna mak' it ower bare." 



V 



THE BROKEN PIPE. 

THAT the majority of mankind confidently point to the follies and crimes of their 
neighbours^ as an extenuation of their own, nay, look upon the misfortunes of others, 
either with a secretly entertained or openly expressed satisfaction, thereby obtaining, or 
imagining that they vrill obtain, if not a sovereign antidote for, at least a great degree of 
alleviation of, their own particular grievances, is a notorious fact, which our every day's 
experience and observation go directly to confirm, notwithstanding all that has been done 
by theologians and philosophers to produce an opposite effect on the human mind 
Many anecdotes (might be produced, bearing out the truth of the above assertion. We 
shall only advert to one, before taking up the subject of this admirable etching, which 
evidently refers to that class of human failings. 

A certain farmer had in his employ two hinds, or married ploughmen ; each had a 
cow as part of his stipulated reward ; both cows grazed along with the master's hirsel. 
On a certain day, one of them, as it would seem, being determined on " getting a bite o' 
something better than her neighbours," ventured too near the brink of a precipice, when 
down she hurled into the gulph below, accompanied in her descent with a tremendous 
quantity of stones, soil, &c The poor herd laddie being the only rational being who 
witnessed the accident, stood for some time, and when he had partly recovered his senses^ 
ran swiftly home and alarmed the whole town. He as speedily returned to the dismal 
scaur, along with a vast reinforcement of men, women, children, and dogs, who on their 
arrival soon ascertained that the injuries which poor Crummie had received in her descent, 
would ere long prove fatal ; therefore they humanely resolved to put the " poor beast out 
o* pain " on the spot, whicl\ they soon accomplished. The hind's wife, to whom the cow 
belonged, as may easily be supposed, was quite inconsolable for the loss of her cow, and 
indeed it was the decided opinion of all her neighbours, that she, like the wifie, who in 
days of yore, tint " her ewie wi* the crookit horn, wad never won aboon't ava." However, 
in a few days afterwards, it so happened that the other hind's cow met with a similar fate, 
and the wife of the former, instead of consoling with the wife of the latter, when she was > 
first informed of the catastrophe, exclaimed, in a sort of ecstasy, " God be praised, I'm nae 
waur aff than my neighbours yet" 

We shall now proceed to a maritime district, and there take a view of human nature, 
as exhibited by our talented artist. 

Here we have a group of Scots fishermen pourtrayed in a masterly style, true to 
life, and exceedingly interesting. 

This animated scene having a considerable cast of the dramatic, we shill venture an 
opinion in regard to the steps by which it has been wrought up. The four principal 
figures seem to have assembled accidentally at the door of one of their own dwellings, 
enjoying their ease, their smoke, and their crack, and soon after their having so met, 
our friend seated on the right most probably advanced an assertion, the truth of which 
was disputed by the person in his fishing attire, who is standing on the left (and be it 
observed of this class of her Majesty's subjects generally, that many are their disputes, and 
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considerable their wisdom) ; and, when the debate upon this occasion was waxing warm, 
the latter handled his pipe a " leetle " too hastily, curtailing its length by two or three 
inches at least, and thereby rendering that valuable instrument nearly useless. Witnessing 
and calculating the amount of his misfortune, he instantly gave up die original dispute, 
commenced bewailing the loss of his pipe (and such an accident is of much more serious 
importance than is generally supposed, particularly should the possessor be a confirmed 
smoker, and the pipe a very old one), whereupon the former, rather ungenerously following 
up the advantage which then presented itself, closed his argument in triumph, by reiterating 
the identical assertion which was the cause of the whole dispute and of the subsequent 
disasters also ; and, what was still more provoking, began to annoy his unfortunate 
neighbour with a shower of witty raillery, and affected commiseration for the great loss 
which he had sustained, which ultimately had the effect of arousing afresh the enei^ies of 
his fallen foe (a consequence this, very natural indeed). No man of any spirit, conscious of 
his own innocence, can submit for any length of time to suffer " baith the skaith and the 
scorn." He accordingly made the attempt, paid his adversary back with interest in his 
own coin so effectually, that he soon irritated him to such a d^ree, that he quite 
unconsciously enforced his arguments in reply, with a display of most convincing gestures, 
one of which, to his utter dismay, snapped his own pipe near to the neck, when our friend 
on the left seeing such was the case, and that his own '' bacco burner " was not quite so 
complete a wreck as he at first supposed most readily embraced the opportunity when his 
antagonist's pipe was fairly extinguished, arose like a giant from his slumber, adding at 
least half a cubit to his stature, and addressed him to the following effect, to the entire 
discomfiture of the orator on the bench, and the extreme satisfaction of the rest of the 
company. 



" Where are ye noo, late noisy blade ? 

Where's a' your vapour, fire, and smoke ? 
What think ye noo, o' what you said 
When my auld precious pipe was broke ? 

^ You seemed to think, disastrous gales 

Your prosperous course could never check, 
Absurdly setting aU your sails, 

And glorying in your neighbour's wreck. 



'* But heaven, wi' amazing speed, 

Has calmed your storm of vain abuse. 
Read you a lesson, cheap indeed, 
But may hereafter be of use. 

'' The man who views with fiendish joy 

Another's loss, may in the end, 

When serious ills his peace destroy, 

Find none to pity or befriend." 



Now, it may be supposed by some readers, that our champion with the extinguished 
pipe, after having received such a well-merited lecture, would, for many days afterwards, 
be quite ashamed to look his supposed opponent in the face ; we are entirely of opposite 
opinion, and therefore beg leave to predict, as a much more probable occurrence, that he, 
shortly after having supplied himself with another pipe, and having partaken of a hearty 
smoke, would most assuredly express himself, in a greatly subdued tone of course, but to 
the following effect : — " Noo, Geordie, man, there was nae occasion for your making sic a 
song aboot what has happened between you and me, for I canna see that I am muckle waur 
than yourseP after a*.' 
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THE STREET AUCTIONEER. 

THE days of the "douce," ** canny," money-making Scottish pedlar have almost 
terminated. Macadamised highways, railroads, and steamers have forced him to lay 
aside ell-wand and pack, and betake himself to a more modem method of turning the 
penny. The necessaries and luxuries of life may be procured by the inhabitants of our 
most remote districts with comparative ease. The intercourse between the metropolis and 
our wildest glens is of daily occurrence ; and the penny-postage system offers a thousand 
facilities for an extended and enlarged commerce, unknown and undreamt of by our 
forefathers. 

The chapman, or travelling merchant, is of very high antiquity. For centuries he was 
the medium of communication between the various provinces of our country ; between the 
several parishes of the same province, and between the separate hamlets and farm-steadings 
of the same parish. He was the universal newsmonger, a kind of verbal " Times," whose 
"leading articles" instructed and amused the primitive people among whom he "circulated." 
His appearance was hailed with joy by all classes, from the hoary grandsire of fourscore, 
to the light-hearted maiden of fifteen. In short, he was a welcome guest, and lived at free 
quarters wherever he came. He was celebrated in song, and was a simile even to loyalty. 
Sir David Lindsay, speaking of his early and familiar intercourse with King James the 
Fifth, quaintly says : — 

" E'en as ane pedlar beans his pack, 
I bure thy grace upon my back." 

But the days of his celebrity are gone ; he has become the ghost of what he was, and in a 
little time shall disappear for ever. To him has succeeded a locomotive hybrid, with a 
hawker's license in one pocket, and an auctioneer's in the other ; a bawling, vociferating, 
noisy personage, who, with a miscellaneous collection of odds and ends — a heterogeneous 
mass of remnants from Manchester, spoilt shawls from Paisley, damaged ginghams from 
Glasgow, deteriorated hardware from Sheffield and Birmingham, and the refuse of ware- 
houses from everywhere — perambulates from city to city, from town to town, and from 
hamlet to hamlet, dragging a donkey after him, who, in his turn, drags a cart, containing 
the foresaid unsaleable rubbish ; and offers it to a " discerning public as an elegant assort- 
ment of new and fashionable goods, bought for cash under the most favourable circum- 
stances, at a recent sale of one of the most extensive houses in the empire, who, in con- 
sequence of the failure of their agents in Curdistan and Lahore, were under the disagree- 
able necessity of appearing in the ' Gazette.' " Such is the gentleman whom, with " fit 
audience, though few," Mr Geikie has depicted in the accompanying etching. Having 
mounted his cart for a rostrum, we shall suppose him addressing his piebald auditory as 
follows : — 



" Come, crowd aroun' the stand, gude fowk ! 
Yell get your fortunes mended ; 
For here's a weel selecket stock* 

An' keen am I to vend it : 
See ! here's a shawl for twa pound three, 



Ye^U aiblins diink I'm boastin', 
As gude as e'er cam' oiu-e the sea, 

Frae Persia or Hindostan ! 
A half a crown for't — ^are ye done ? 
I'm ruined : goin' — goin' — ^gone I 



_^ 
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^ Kerens siller-moimted specks for agei 

Frae Lon'on new come down ; 
For a' the rage puiblinism'Sy 

Wi' half the fops in town ; 
An' youthfu' ladies sport them^ too^ 

It mak's them look quite knowin' ; 
A sixpence for them — ^Uianks to^^^ 

Agoin' — goin' — goin' I 
Another penny — are ye done ? 
I'm harried : goin'— goin'— gone ! 

'^ A new an' fashionable watch, 

Turns on a braw carbuncle, 
Wi' gowden guard an' chain to match ; 

I bought it frae ' my uncle :' 
Twas pawned by ane wha whiles ower lang 

Ower wine an' wa'nuts tarried ; 
{But gin the gaude be ill to gang^ (Aside) 

It me^^ at leasts be carried,) 
A ha'f a guinea^one poimd one, 
I'm done for : goin* — ^goin' — ^gone ! 

" {Gie ower^ye loons^ w€ throwiff stones^ 

Or kaitk y^s get a hammerif^ /) 
See ! here's a book by Dr Baines, 

On stutterin' an' stammerin' ; 
* O, th — ^at*s the v— ery b— ook f— or me, 

111 b — uy it at a v — enture, 
If I'd b— een fluent, d — o y — ou s— ec, 

I'd b— een a p— arliamenter ; 
F—ive sh— illings for it' Are ye done ? 
YeVe got a bargain : goin' —gone 1 



''Here^s fifty yards o^ Brussels lace. 

Brought hame by skipper Saunders ; 
He stowed it in a canny places 

When he cam' ower frae Flanders : 
It's worth a guinea ilka yard, 

Twad been a glorious seizure ; 
But trade is dull an' times ower hard, 

111 gie you't at your pleasure. 
Five — ten — ^twall — ^fifteen — twenty-one, 
111 flee the kintra : goin'— gone I 

'' A drinkin' horn to baud the splore. 

Chased roun' wi' siller waik ; 
The owner o't in days o' yore 

Was famous Mungo Park ; 
The antiquarian lads wi' glee, 

Upon't wad lay their clutches. 
But they may go to Banff for me, 

111 seirt for what it fetches. 
A sixpence — eightpence. Are you done ? 
It's worth a guinea ! goin' — gone I 

"A whittle that belanged to Burke, 

That prince o' murderous fallows ; 
He was a most unfeelin' Turk, 

As e'er gaed to the gallows \ 
Baith haft an' blade's fu' trim an' nice, 

A drawin' o't 's been ta'en ; 
They want it for a frontispiece 

To ' Sathan's Magazine.' 
It's newly sharpet on a hone ; 
A guinea I goin'— goin'— gone ! 



^ Here's Doctor Faustus an' the 'DeHL 

In unco gude condition ; 
'Twas drawn by an Italian chiel, 

I think they ca'd him Titian ; 
A Frenchman taul' me yesterday, 

It was a gran' cheefdoovrej 
For twenty years an' mair, they say, 

It hang up in the Louvre. 
Five— five an' sixpence. Are ye done ? 
YeTl mak* your fortunes : goin'— gone 1" 



THE COWGATE. 

THE Cowgate, in which the buildings represented in this etching once stood, occupies the 
valley that lies between the ridge on which the High Street is built on the north, and 
that on which the College, Infirmary, and other edifices are situated on the south. For 
many ages the City of Edinburgh was confined to the narrow limits of the high ground 
whidi runs in a sloping direction from the castle to the Abbey of Holsrrood In a short 
time, however, after its enclosure by a wall in the reign of James II., it b^;an to be extended 
to the south ; and it was about this period that the Cowgate was erected. Though its origin, 
therefore, cannot be traced to a very remote date, yet in point of antiquity it ranks next to 
the High Street and the Canongate ; and it may be rq^arded as the first of that series of 
enlargements and improvements which has made Edinbuiigh one of the most elegant 
romantic, and picturesque cities in the world. The Cowgate, both from its structure and 
situation, could not have been a very pleasant residence even in its best da)^. It is never- 
theless stated by an old author, that iil the sixteenth centuiy it was inhabited by some of 
the principal nobility and most distinguished persons in the IdngdonL But the removal of 
the seat of royalty from the Scottish metropolis, and especially the erection of those 
spacious streets and squares that now form, as it were^ two new cities to the north and south, 
gave a death-blow to any dignity that it may have possessed. The chai^ which it has under- 
gone in the character of its inhabitants is remarkable Its edifices, once the honoured 
abode of courtly dames and gallant knights, of learned lawyers and haughty burghers, are 
now occupied by scavengers and chimney-sweeps, by dram-sellers and Irish brokers. Its 
glory has loi^ since departed, and for ages it has been proverbial for its filthiness and 
dilapidatioiL Having a steep declivity on each side^ and communicating with numerous 
wynds and closes, densely crowded by bdngs whose habits of dirtiness could scarcely be 
paralleled out of the bogs of the Green Erin, it forms the common receptacle of every 
species of impurity. The perambulation of it at one period, especially in rainy weather, 
might not unappropriately have been ranked with one of the toils of Hercules. But the 
unseemly condition has recently been somewhat remedied by drain^e, so that it can now be 
trod with comparative ease and pleasure. The buildings represented in this sketch convey 
no bad idea of its general appearance. The houses of which it is composed are of various 
altitudes, from one to six storeys. Some of them are substantial stone fabrics, while others 
are apparentlyof a very fragile description, being composed of wood, with lath and plaster 
on the outside. A considerable proportion of them in front present that gable-like 
appearance and those peaked elevations which were so common in the architecture of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

At the present day the Cowgate is famous for being one of the principal marts for old 
clothes and household furniture in the kingdom. The stores of these commodities which it 
contains are immense. The ground floor and cellars of almost every house are literally 
piled with them; and many of the leading establishments have immense warerooms in the 
back courts and lanes adjoining. The Hibernian brogue which in every quarter salutes 
the ear, and such names as O'Brian, O'Calligan, and O'Donnel, painted in large characters 
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above the doors, plainly indicate that the greater part of the individuals who are engaged 
in this traffic are natives of the Emerald Isle. The business carried on in ''this ancient 
brokage line," is principally conducted by women, the men being generally employed in 
attending sales, or in superintending the repair or removal of the articles of commerce. 
Occasionally, the proprietor himself is to be seen most complacently seated amid his 
motley collection of wares, gazing over a file of the ''North British Advertiser," smoking 
his pipe, and ever and anon casting a watchful eye around, thus exhibiting a deportment 
which somewhat resembles tnat of a Turk in an eastern bazaar. 

Few of the fashionable tourists who yearly inspect the lions of the Scottish metropolis 
honour the Cowgate with a visit Those of them who deign to pay it any r^^ard generally 
content themselves with a peep at it from one of the bridges by which it is crossed, and 
probably congratulate themselves that they occupy a position so much elevated above its 
wretchedness and filth. But to certain classes it is very far from being destitute of interest 
What a precious field does it present to the antiquary, if he has the hardihood to explore 
its dingy recesses, stored as they are with musty tomes, old prints, and time-worn articles 
of veriu. What a gratifying scene must it be to the parties who have resolved to abandon 
the paths of celibacy, and to set up a resting-place of their own, when its perplexing 
assortment of chairs, tables, looking-glasses, carpets, chests of drawers, kettles, pots, and all 
the paraphernalia of a domestic establishment, are exposed to their view. What an 
enviable spectacle does it exhibit to the tattered Irishnian, when he passes through the 
metropolis on his way home from the harvest, with the hard-earned reward of his toils in 
his pocket How earnestly does he long, while he stands in front of the old clothes shop, 
that he could interchange the "piece of hat" that has adorned his cranium for the better 
part of his life^ for one of those renowned castors that lie in its windows. What an import- 
ance would he assume in the eyes of his Sheelah on a Sunday at chapel, were he but the 
owner of one of those surtouts that hang in goodly rows along its walls. Here, too, the 
moralist will find "ample scope and verge enough" for his cogitations on the mutability of 
human affairs, when, at every step, he will see piles of old commodities, once the valued 
property of the unfortunate^ or of those who have gone to "that undiscovered country from 
whose bourn no traveller returns." Above all, this is a most appropriate spot for the 
philanthropist Where could he find a better field on which to display his sympathy and 
exercise his benevolence. Here want and disease riot in their most appalling forms, 
and idleness and vice commit their fellest devastations. The scenes of misery constantly 
existing in this locality "b^gar all description," and could scarcely be credited but by 
those who have actually witnessed them. 

The buildings represented in this sketch were demolished some twenty-seven years ago, 
to make way for the new southern approach, so that the pillars of George IV. Bridge now 
occupy the place where they once stood. We are indebted to the faithful pencil of Geikie 
for the preservation of their appearance. Had they not engaged his attention, and been 
transmitted to his portfolio, there is reason to suppose that their distinctive peculiarities 
would very ^ soon have been entirely lost; for it is a fact that they are already nearly 
obliterated from the memory of some of the old denizens of the Cowgate. Some may 
r^ard this as a matter of small moment ; but this will not be the opinion of the individual 
who dwells with fond remembrance on those ancient lanes and remarkable objects, which 
have been swept away by the innovating hand of modem improvement To such an one 
the representation of these walls will appear like the resuscitation of an old and valued 
friend. Situated as they were at the foot of Liberton's Wynd, they will bring to his 
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fccoUection Johnnie Dowie's Tavern, the house in which the immortal Burns, during those 
halcyon days which he spent in the metropolis, held many a deep carouse, and which 
continued afterwards, till the day of its destruction, to be the resort of many a drouthy and 
admiring pilgrim. They may remind him, too, of those solemn days when he saw the 
wretched criminal make his last march along it to expiate his crimes on the scaffold erected 
at its upper termination. 

It will be observed that from one of the windows a quantity of clothes is suspended. 
This is a marked feature in the appearance of the Cowgate at the present day. From the 
bottom of almost every window projects a long pole, mounted with ropes, which forcibly 
reminds a stranger of the rigging of a ship. From these erections on washing days, a 
tattered and heterogeneous mass of garments flaunt in its dusky atmosphere, and pour down 
their soapy showers on the head and shoulders of the unwary li^es. The police have 
banished this nuisance from the greater number of the public thoroughfares, but here it 
yet prevails in all its glory. 

On the right of the etching is a flesher's shop. Who the wight was who dubbed him* 
self proprietor of this booth, it might now be somewhat difficult to determine; and besides, 
it is doubtful whether, after its demolition by the fiat of the Commissioners of Improve- 
ments, he continued any longer to exercise his profession in this locality. However this 
may be, certain it is that not a shop of this description exists in it at the present day. This 
can only be accounted for on the ground of the extreme poverty of the g^eat mass of its 
population. The poor Irishmen, who are its principal tenants, can relish a beefsteak or 
bowl of kail as highly as their more fortunate or more provident fellow-citizens, but their 
scanty earnings will seldom permit them to indulge in such luxuries ; and at any rate they 
must have a " galore '' of whisky, be the consequences what they may. Potatoes form the 
staple support of their existence, with an occasional pennyworth of the ''material" contained 
in the wheel-barrow a little to the left. This is either haddocks or fresh herrings, with an 
abundant supply of which the inhabitants of Auld Reekie are furnished during the greater 
part of the year. Every one acquainted with Scott's " own romantic town," will readily 
recognise this fish hawker as a geniune specimen of the individuals who, when fish are 
plentiful, intrude into the domains and usurp the trade of the fishwives of Newhaven and 
Fisherrow. His short-tailed coat, his apron, and head-piece, are no less truly characteristic 
than the earnest manner in which he appears to gammon the old matrons. 

Behind this g^oup of speculators on the treasures of the ''vasty deep," are two 
individuals, who, from their bonnets, plaids, and collies, are evidently shepherds. They 
have probably disposed of their flocks at the " bughts," and are now on a stroll throughout 
the city, in order to pick up a few necessary commodities. A citizen of the " gude auld 
toun " may suspect, from a look at the habiliments which hang over their heads, that their 
intention is to augment their wardrobe by the purchase of a suit of old clothes. But the 
characteristic dignity of the Scottish peasantry forbids the supposition. To their infinite 
credit the instances of their buying the cast-off garments of the higher classes are rare 
indeed. Were any one of them to encase his person in such a garb, it would be the most 
certain means of degrading him in the eyes of his neighbours. The mountaineers are 
doubtless attired in a dress which is the produce of their own household industry, for the 
good old practice of the gudewife's manufacturing her family's clothes is not yet entirely 
' banished from our rural districts, though it is diminishing every successive year. The loom 
of the " douce auld customer " weaver is now often silent, and his substantial gear covered 
with dust, and mouldering to decay from the want of occupation. The spinning-wheel. 
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that most useful implement of domestic thrift, b now consigned to the lumber garret, a prey 
to devouring insects It must be a matter of regret to many that the spinning-whed has so 
much disappeared from the peasant's cottage and the farmers kitchen. When the maidens 
plied on it their daily ''stent,'* it was generally the season of much innocent hilarity. Then 
the wild l^end, the heroic ballad, and the love song went more gaily round. The old 
forgot their cares and disorders, and the young were warmed with patriotic fire, or melted 
into sympathy and affection. It is evident, then, that it was not any desire to procure an 
old coat^ or a pair of shabby unmentionables, that brought these '^ twa drovers " into the 
Cowgate ; so the probability is, that their attention has been attracted by some article of 
furniture, or some mechanical tooL An axe^ a hammer, and a saw are invaluable instru* 
ments to those who live far distant from the artizans of the town or village. 

The other groups in the sketch, though characteristic enough of the Cowgat^ which is 
seldom to be seen without its coteries of street gossips, and its band of mischievous urchins, 
yet do not seem to be so distinctly marked as to require any special illustration. 



A GRANDCHILD READING. 

THE versatility of Mr Geilde's genius has been nowhere more clearly demonstrated than 
in this etching. His mind, accustomed in general to riot and revel in all manner of 
ludicrous combinations, burlesque* figures, and laughter-exciting personages and situations, 
yet all true to their archetypes — all delineated with a skill and fidelity worthy of Hogarth 
or Cniickshanks — is equally skilful in handling a subject fraught with gravity and solemnity 
— a scene which forcibly reminds us of our earlier years, when the younger branches of the 
artless rural family spent a portion of the Sabbath evening reading the word of truth aloud, 
for the edification not only of themselves, but also of their seniors. The venerable couple 
are seated by the fir^ in their cottage-home; the ''three score and ten years " seem to 
have fiown over their heads ; the active business of this life is almost over ; the drama is in 
its last act, and the curtain, in all probability, will soon fall ; but these things move them 
not ; the declaration of the Grospel, which their beautiful little grandchild is reading to 
them, is truly a light to their feet and a lamp to their path. There is a reverent submission 
in their time-worn countenances, combined with that faith which worketh by love, and that 
hope which maketh not ashamed ; and their only anxiety in this world, is to adorn that 
doctrine which they love so well, and do honour to that holy name by which they are called- 
They have doubtless also been tried in the furnace of affliction — a Father's chastening hand 
has been laid on them ; for certain portions of the female's dress betoken bereavement in 
the family. A beloved daughter has probably been called away from them, or a son, in 
the vigour of manhood, has gone the way of all flesh, leaving his beauteous orphan boy 
to their care, whom they are bringing up in the nurture and admonition of heaven. These 
chastisements, however, have been laid on them for wise and gracious purposes ; they have 
been more thoroughly weaned from the present evil world ; their hopes have been placed 
on a happy futurity with an intensity unknown to them before ; it has yielded them the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness, because they have been exercised thereby. The whole 
apartment, with its various little articles of furniture, is the very picture of virtuous poverty ; 
the inmates appear not to possess even cottage affluence ; the poor child is reading by the 
light of the humble "ingle," while a four-footed stool, or "creepie," serves him for a reading- 
desk ; but piety sheds her hallowed light on the group, and hope points her radiant finger 
to the sky ; indeed, they are in possession of a joy unknown to the world. 

What a thrilling sensation, what a rapturous feeling, it must impart to the mind of 
an old disciple^ whose earthly pilgrimage is almost done, to hear the silver tones of a 
beloved grandchild, with dove-like simplicity, enunciate such divine intelligence as the 
following : " When thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee ; and through the 
rivers, they shall not overflow thee : when thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be 
burnt ; neither shall the flame kindle upon thee." 

To him of the bleeding heart, the lacerated soul, who has been bereaved of his dear 
ones, one after another, until the world seemed as a desert, and existence a blank, how 
consolatory to be told, upon infallible authority, that they hunger no more, that they thirst 
no more, that the sun doth not light upon them, nor any heat ; that they shall be led unto 
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fountains of living waters ; that all tears shall be wiped from their eyes ; and that, in a 
little time, he himself shall rejoin them, to part no more for ever. 

To him who has been in possession of a moderate competence, but by a concatenation 
of adverse circumstances has been brought to penury, and deprived of the means of doing 
good as heretofore ; the world, which formerly smiled on him, now frowning ; and pretended 
friends, whose professions had induced him to venture farther upon the sea of commerce 
than rigid prudence warranted, withdrawing their countenance and influence ; how heart- 
cheering to hear a voice from on high advising him to lay up treasure in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through nor steal 

Perhaps the child is reading one of the lyrical compositions of the great Hebrew poet, 
selected by the experienced hand of the hoary-haired patriarch, to suit his own, and the 
spiritual condition of his family, preparatory to raising their voices, and offering the 
sacrifice of praise from the domestic altar. This is as it should be ; for we hold, that 
devotional melody, proceeding from the cracked and tremulous voice of aged piety, t^ the 
cottage hearth, is as sublimely beautiful as the musical thunder of the noblest organ 
pealing through the 

" Long-drawn aisles and fretted vaults " 

of the most magnificent minster in Europe. 

It may seem somewhat out of place to quote from a poet whose works are in the 
hands of every one, from the monarch on the throne to the humblest peasant on the hill- 
side ; but the sentiments are so apposite, and the language so extremely beautiful, that we 
cannot resist the temptation ; and we do so the rather that Bums sprang from such parents 
as are depicted in the etching before us. 

'' Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, 
How guildess blood for guilty man was shed ; 
How He, who bore in heaven die second name, 

Had not on earth whereon to lay his head ; 
How his first followers and servants sped 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land : 
How he^ who lone in Patmos banished, 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 
And heard great Bablon's doom pronounced by Heaven's command." 



THE KNIFE-GRINDER. 

IN the for^^und of the etching stands a peripatetic philosopher, whose self-imposed 
mission it is to perambulate the villages and hamlets, the cities and burghs, the farm 
and fishing towns of Scotland, sharpening, in his progress, the implements and intellects of 
the humbler portion of the lieges ; the one by the rotatory friction of his free stone, the 
other by the g3rrations of his sarcastic wit, coarse, hard, and dry as the gritty grind stone, 
which seems to be in active operation. No man, or woman either, can look for a moment 
on that somewhat ill-favoured countenance, without perceiving him to be a wag of the first 
water, one who pants for an opportunity of giving the retort i^^courteous, and whose 
memory, like a capacious reservoir, has stored up and retained all the peccadiloes of some 
seventeen parishes, numbered, ticketed and ready to be used on the very first fitting 
occasion. There is a combination of drollery and misanthropy in his character ; a keen 
sense of the ludicrous, commingled with an ingenerated love of mischief, pervades his mind. 
The slips and frailties of his species g^ve him much higher pleasure than even indulging in 
distilled waters ; and withering blighting sarcasm, when well directed, is to him the acme 
of human enjoyment 

Take another severe look at this doughty knight of the burnished scissors, O ye 
disciples of Lavater, and tell me if my opinion be erroneous. I have, nevertheless, a sort 
of sneaking kindness for the sinister independence which pervades all his actions and 
intercourse with his fellows. Having no fixed place of residence, calling no man kinsman, 
deprived, or rather utterly ignorant of those domestic endearments, either parental or 
conjugal, which sweeten the cup of human existence, he neither fawns nor flatters, bows 
nor cringes ; he hates servile civility, and trundles his rickety machine before him in sullen, 
stubborn, sturdy self-reliance. 

If a " friend of humanity," as depicted by Canning, had had the audacity to address 
him in the language of condolence — how he would have scowled defiance on the pseudo- 
philanthropist 1 



" Needy knife-grinder ! whither art thou going ? 
Rough b the road, your wheel is out of order — 
Bleak blows the blast— your hat has got a hole in't. 

So have your breeches 1 

** Weary knife-grinder I little think the proud ones, 
Who in their coaches roll along the turnpike 
Road, what hard work 'tis crying all day, * knives 
and 

Scissors to grind, O I' 

^Tell me, knife-grinder, how came you to grind 
knives? 

Would he have deigned to tell the officious intermeddler, that he had been ^ a-drinking 
at the chequers " — ^that his old hat and smalls were " torn in a scuffle '' — ^that the constables 



Did some rich man tyrannically use you ? 
Was it the 'squire or parson of the psuish ? 

Or the attorney ? 

** Was it the 'squire for killing of his game ? or 
Covetous parson, for his tithes distraining? 
Or roguish lawyer, made you lose your little 

All in a lawsuit? 

'* Drops of compassion tremble on my eyelids, 
Ready to £ill, as soon as you have told your 

Pitiful story." 
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took him "into custody" — that they dragged him before "Justice Oldmixon" — ^that the- 
said Justice set him all night in the parish stocks "for a vagrant"? Would he have 
humbled himself to inform the forward intetposer, that " I should be glad to drink your 
honour^s health in a pot of beer, if you will give me sixpence "? Perish the thought 1 The 
request is only fit to be put into the mouth of a pot walloper, who had been for years 
steeped to the ears in sensuality— one who could lap strong beer like a hog from a trough 
— a living locomotive apoplexy I 

• Whir — T — r — ^r — r — r flies the wheel — flash go the scintillations, like an aurora borealis 
in .miniature — ^the scissors are burnished — ^the knife is repaired and sharpened — ^the razors 
are renovated to their pristine subtilty — the cash is paid down — and our hero, the irascibly 
sarcasm-loving, jeer-vending knife-grinder, retires to his "howf," and wraps himself up in 
the mantle of his rough-spun integrity. 

The other accessories are a douce pair of country folks — a fishwife — ^a farmer-looking 
personage on horseback, who has had his cheval newly shod — ^the brawny smith, in doublet 
and apron — and a nondescript, who has been placed between vulcan and the farmer, to fill 
up a certain vacancy in the bacl^round 
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COBBLER AND CUSTOMER. 

IT is a remarkable fact in the natural history of the genus man, that the species 
" shoemaker " is almost invariably distinguished for some peculiarity of character. 
The phenomenon has been noticed by many writers, and various attempts have been made 
to account for it It cannot run in the blood, that is clear. Were the institution of caste 
estabh'shed among our handicraftsmen, there might be something to be said for that theory; 
but as it is, the explanation must be sought for in the facilities which their trade presents 
for the cultivation of thought This is the more likely, as the peculiarity is seldom traced 
in those of the profession who have become masters — ^when parted from the sole, the awl, 
and the hammer, their minds choked up with the weeds and thistles of a thriving business, 
then the secret of their strength deserts them, and they become much like unto other men. 
It must be noted, too, that their intelligence, shrewd and poetical as it is, is seldom freed 
from a dash of eccentricity, intermingled with a sly humour which peeps through on all 
occasions. This, indeed, is more apparent in that department of the profession who rejoice 
in the cognomen of cobblers — men who have been, to speak of them in the general, too wise 
to thrive, who have been so overflowing with intelligence that it poured out on unseasonable 
as well as seasonable occasions, and who, by a strange perversity of intellect, have found 
their shrewdness the greatest bar to their fortunes. 

We can conceive of such a man, clever and active in his way, but with a keen eye for 
the ridiculous, and a contempt so inexpressible for ignorance and self-conceit, that it has 
been a post against which he has run his head through life. Imagine such a man working 
to a fat-paunched, thick-headed employer, whose brains, if he have any, are so deeply 
imbedded in clay, that all occasion for their use must be long lost before they can work 
their way to the surface, alive to nothing but a sense of his own importance, and that 
resting on the extent of his hoards (for it is amusing what a knack your brainless men 
have for making money; it seems as if Providence, in special kindness to them, had 
furnished them with the means of sticking to wealth, as it has furnished the limpet with 
the means of clinging to the rock) — imagine, we say, such a man venture on a jest with 
such a master, whose great dull eyes, half opening at the impertinence, can only take in 
enough to make him conscious that it is a joke, a profanation on which, thank heaven, 
he never ventures ; and suspicious that the joke is aimed at him, because he cannot under- 
\ stand it— imagine the vindictive feeling with which he addresses him in his heart, " Since 

^ you pretend to be wiser and wittier than your master, there can be no need for my 

employing you ; it is a degradation to you to serve a hum-drum like me ; leave my service, 
and discover for yourself, what I never could, that this impertinence, which the world calls 
humour, is a more valuable possession than houses or land." 

These desultory reflections have been suggested by the fact before us. It is evident 
at a glance that the cobbler is a wag, and not quite plain that he is not practising a quiz 
on the douce, sober man who is bargaining for his wares. There is a pressing up of the 
month and a leer of the eye as he stealthily eyes his customer, which indicates that he has 
no high opinion of his powers, while all the time he professes to be busied in assisting him 
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as far as the stretching of the shoe and the fitting of it to his shape is concerned ; and the 
suspicion of foul play is not a little heightened by observing the air and manner of the 
customer. He has detected, as he thinks, an unsound part, something which requires to 
be narrowly inspected, and every feature is bent to the task. He cannot afford to buy 
shoes that are only made to sell, for rough and rainy are the paths he has trodden from 
his youth upwards, and must continue to travel to the tomb. The cobbler, meanwhile, 
looks on with an inward chuckle at his own cleverness in so disguising the fault that the 
honest customer shall not detect it With much outward respect he combines a feeling of 
inward exultation and triumph that he is able to do his customer. 

The accessories of the picture harmonise finely with the leading figiu-es. The dog 
sleeping in the warm sunshine, the fishwives disposing of their wares in the distance, and 
behind, the wives gathered on the stair to talk over the '* clashes" of the day, all tell of 
the scenes that are to be daily met with in the less refined portions of large cities, though 
few have the keen discrimination of Geikie to give them stability and permanence in 
pictorial repreientations. 



THE CASTLE BANK. 

THERE are few places in Edinburgh, perhaps, that strike the mind more forcibly by 
contrast than the Castle Bank. Seated at the base, and climbing up the side of 
that magnificent rock, are to be seen a collection of houses — ^huts would more appropriately 
designate the most of them — like some creeping parasite enveloping the trunk of some 
majestic oak. The place itself is, as all " gutter-bluids " know, one of the western outlets 
from the Grassmarket ; and on the road in front, as may be seen in the plate, are con* 
gregated the surplusage and overflowing of the stock exhibited on market days. Here, 
consequently, is often held a market in miniature, where all the eager and excited passions 
that appear in the crowded mart, may be studied on a small scale. Here, as in the neigh- 
bouring concourse, may be heard the confident assertion, backed with the ready oath, the 
sly evasion of a home question, the chaflering for a bargain, the eagerness to sell, and 
the reluctance to buy. All this, of course, takes place only on the market day ; at other 
times the place is quiet enough, save when some of the wretched inhabitants — for 
wretched enough for the most part they are — ^have quarrelled in their cups; and then 
the air resounds with the din of tongues, with the vulgar epithet, with the coarse retort, 
with the always ready asseveration. The residents in that collection of hovels suit 
well indeed with the character of the place. They are, for the most part, of the lowest 
grade in society. Even their neighbours of the West Port, though they have acquired 
no enviable celebrity, look down upon them with somewhat of aristocratic contempt, 
and consider themselves as nearer the confines of civilisation and comfort The place has 
decayed sadly since the sketch of our artist appears to have been taken, which indeed 
is not to be wondered at, seeing that its character is ever changing. It is but a few 
years since a number of the most decaying hovels were taken down entirely, and as no 
successors have sprung up in their room, the Bank has not only been thinned of its 
population, but has even put on outwardly a more respectable appearance. They did not, 
however, fall without fair warning. Crazy enough the old structures were, nodding as with 
age and infirmity ; still the inhabitants lived on, arguing, as their betters have often done 
with more important and imposing fabrics, that at least they would last their time. But 
they risked the argument too far, or perhaps their time lasted too long ; certain it is that 
one night, when a woman and her two children were sleeping on some straw in a comer (the 
fashionable beds then in the Castle Bank), the side of the house (suddenly as they thought 
— ^nobody else would) bulged in, and the poor creature was roughly awakened with the 
whole side of the house falling about her ears. She and her children escaped with a few 
slight bruises, and the dwellers of the other apartments were saved by the very clumsiness 
of the house, for with a noble disregard of symmetry, each side of the house seemed to be 
independent of the other, and the rest saw no reason to fall because their neighbour did« 
But the authorities not being assured that the walls would always remain in this steady 
humour, thought it was high time to interfere, and gave orders that the whole of the houses 
in that condition (and they were not few) should be taken down. Thus fell the chief glories 
of the Castle Bank. The remaining houses, though rude and unfashioned as ever in the 
interior, no longer proclaim to the eye of the passenger the filth and wretchedness of the 
dwellers there. 



LEITH RACES. 



Come bonie lasses busk ye braw, 

Light up your loving faces, 
Let dimples rise, whaur roses blaw^ 

And sweetly blend your graces. 
Loup, lads, an' rin ; flee, bairns, an' fe'. 

Bloods snort wi' prancing paces. 
Shut up the town, let*s a' awa 

To canter at Leith races, 

Fu' blythe this day. 

Amang Auld Reekie's merry ploys, 

There's never seen sic daffin, 
Sic heezing, hamely, hearty joys, 

Sic lots o' lightsome laughin' ; 
Wives wi' their men, weans wi' their toys, 

A' loupin', rompin', quaffin', 
While sneakin', squeekin' souls rejoice, 

Right busy, gilBn', gaffin'. 

For gear this day. 

Stands, tempting fu', line lang Leith Walk, 

Decked out by slee auld jaudies, 
Wha tie their cherries on a stalk, 

To catch the een o' laddies. 
While the wee rogues fu' glibly talk 

The siller frae their daddies, 
Syne jinkin' round, the auld loons baulk 

And scamper off like yaudies. 

Right swift this day. 

Leith sands are crowded east an' west 

Wi' eyery kind o' body, 
Frae pouthered wig, an' lang white vest. 

To coat threadbare an' duddy ; 
And mony a loon here cocks his crest 

Wha shouthers wi' the woodie, 
A' try the tricks they lo'e the best, 

For nane are sour or moodie 
On sic a day. 

Lang tables, stools, and deals are set, 

Alang the beach in raws, 
Whaur lasses and their joes hae met 

To weet their thirsty maws. 
Some sewster kimmers, drowned in debt, 

May sport transparent gauxe ; 
But fishwife hizzies ne'er forget 

To hap them up in braws 

Right warm this day. 



Auld knee bre^ bodies, wi' cockt hats, 

Wha've been in clubs wi' ither. 
An' met to hae their twal* hour's chats, 

For fifty years thegither, 
Come down a' fii' o' fykes an' fauts, 

(For hearts wi' eild will wither) 
But couthily they tak* their mauts, 

Reminding ane anither 

O' lang gane days. 

The souters come firae dens an' holes — 

The Gilmertonian carters. 
The tumblers wi' their whims an' droUsy 

The gamblers wi' their garters. 
Auld sodgers, blind and black as moles, 

Hae newly drawn their quarters. 
An' cleek wi' glee their buxom trails, 

As bauld as bluidy Tartars, 

Wi' drink this day. 

Vulcans an' cartwrights, droughty pairs. 

Come frae the kintry clachans. 
While sturdy herds, wha've cleared hale iaizs, 

Come rowed in plaiden raughans. 
What tho' the loons hae eidint cares, 

To save their weel-lined spleughans. 
Yet our slee lasses' deep-laid snares 

Aft fleece the simple blichans 
O' a' this day. 

And knaves are thrang wi' fortune wheels, 

Dispensing fortune's gifts, 
Wyling around them gapin' duels, 

Wi' twa three lucky lifts. 
The pye-bald circle twirls and reels, 

An' aye it turns and shifts, 
Till staring wild the bumpkin feels 

Ilk birl his wallet sifts 

O' cash this day. 

A burly loon, wi' sweeping straikes. 

Is thrang at rowly powly. 
Clearing a buird o' gingbread cakes 

Frae a wee dindy cowly. 
He rattles tiU the gnmd a' shakes 

(He's seen by his sweet Molly) ; 
What though his pouch be desmed o' nuuks, 

Fools maun pay for their folly 
On sic a day. 
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But see our heigh Toon-Council bodes, 

Wi' robes and chains in store, 
The pomp o' power each brow corrodes, 

Great, wise, and mighty core. 
Yet while we gaze, and deem them gods, 

Arrayed in siccan glore, 
The provost smiles, the bailie nods — 

Their heart's upon the splore 
O' scuff this day. 

Doun in their braw stage coach they roll 

An' tak* their lofty stances. 
While hoisted on a gowden pole 

The city pursie glances. 
An' mony fillie, mare, an' foal, 

Start aif wi' mettled prances, 
That never reach the winning goal, 

Tho' slim as whalebone lances 

Tbeir limbs this day. 

Behold at Drummer Tammie's ruff. 

The naigs are aff like wind, 
Lifting big dunts on sand an' truff. 

And blinding them behind. 
Sic wappin bets, sic swearing gruff 

Amang the jockey kind, 
A' clustered round some silly chuff 

Wha has his pockets lined 

Wi' gowd this day. 

Atween the heats, ilk game renews, 

The shows are fifin', drummin', 
Bakers and sweeps are mingling hues, 

Their wives an' lasses hmnmin'. 
And jovial chaps upon the bouze, 

Their drucken sangs are thrunmun\ 
While ithers pree their lasses' mou's, 

In neuks whaur nae ane's comin', 
Unseen this day. 

The muckle deil has broken loose 

Amang a batch o' tailors, 
Wha puffed wi' drink are crawin' crouse 

Amang some rustie nailers. 
Puir scaur-craws wi' the wee drap bouze, 

They are richt noisy railers. 
Till Vulcan wi' a smorin' bruize, 

Male's a' the lasses wallers 

For them this day. 

And motley Folly, weary wight, 

Is capering and prancing. 
While Mirth loups, laughin', break-neck height. 

And sets Auld Age a-dancing. 






And Youth, wi' een like stars o' licht, 
On Beauty's charms is glancing, 

While Love, wi* a' his magic might, 
His glamour bolts is lancing, 

Right slee this day. 

" Come, stuff a blanket in that hole, 

To keep these boys from peeping ; 
Bill, rouse the Bear up wi' a pole, 

That brute is always sleeping. 
Jack, get outside, with chatting PoU, 

And set Jacko a leaping. 
Let star-struck gazers see how droll 

A world we've in our keeping. 
Within this day." 

'* Stand back, you tattered rogues, stand back ; 

Ma'am, bring your little dears 
To see the giant spotted black 

Flourish his battle spears." 
'* Gae wa — hell eat them in a ciack." 

*^ Pray, madam, have no fears. 
These slender things would never slack 

A set of teeth which tears 
An ox a-day." 

*^ Step up, step up, my pretty heart, 

Here, large as life, we show 
The great Napoleon Buonaparte, 

And Wellington also. 
Here you may see (pray do not start, 

We make the chaige so low) 
For twopence all the mining art 

In golden Mexico. 

At work this day." 

^ Come try your luck, my lucky boys. 

All prizes and no blanks. 
One penny may your hearts rejoice, 

And gain your sweethearts' thanks. 
All fair and smooth, see what a choice 

Of presents for all ranks. 
Put twopence in, ye^re sure to hoyse 

Two span lang farthing hanks 
O' thread this day.** 

Wi' routh o' siccan glee an' fun 

The day soon flees awa', 
And night begins, wi' shadows dun, 

To close the motley shaw. 
Some clamber hame, some strive to run, 

But lengthly tak' a fa', 
An' lie still snoring till the sun 

Awakes them at the daw 

O' next gude day. 
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And why should siccan sports be stopt 

For ony whey-&ced canters, 
Wha fain would hae our Scots lugs cropt. 

An' mak* us riggHn' ranters ! 
Deil nor their greedy hands were chopt, 

Wha toom their braw decanters, 
And yet wad hae puir bodies snopt 

O' a' their pranksome banters 
On sic a day. 



Sweet Ferguson, blink kindly down 

On me thy humbler brither, 
And help me to upheeze our toon — 

Our ain romantic mither. 
To eke a verse to thy sweet croon, 

Made me lang halt an' swither, 
Till they've sae turned auld byganes round, 

'Twill tak* us baith thegither 

To sing their day. 



And Geikie, thou wi' wit sae dear, 

And pencil bold and true, 
Wha has preserved Auld Reekie dear 

In every varied hue. 
Art gloried in thy brief career, 

And mourned thy sad adieu. 
But Scotland sheds the heart-wrung tear, 

And pays the homage due 

Her son this day. 



BOILING POTATOES. 

In order due each guest assumes his station, 
Throbs high his breast with fond anticipation, 
And prelibates the joys of mastication. 

Heliogabeliad. 

LET me see ; one, two, three, four, five — yes, of a truth, there are no less than five 
youthful aspirants after an unenviable notoriety, who have banded themselves to- 
gether for the purpose of satisfying the cravings of their nature with a supper of potatoes, 
purloined, in all probability, from the nearest pit But in order to prove the adage true, that 
man is a ^ cooking animal," they have been obliged to procure coals as they best might, an 
old ** lamp " .where they could find it, and a three-toed pot from the nearest cottage door 
wherewithal to dress the ** fruits " of their industry. The coals have been puffed into a blaze, 
and methinks I hear the pot beginning to sing. Yet, nevertheless, intense anxiety is 
depicted on every countenance. They are gazing eagerly on the first symptoms of agitation 
on the erewhile placid surface of the " bree." Their whole souls are absorbed in the con- 
templation of a feast, compared with which, in their estimation, those of Heliogabalus and 
Apicius were insipidity itself. Moments seemed minutes — minutes hours. Plato longed 
for immortality, and Wellington longed for the arrival of Blucher ; but the longings of 
these five scapegraces are more intense than those of either the philosopher or field-marshal. 
The usurers of the middle ages, and the duns of modem times, were and are clamorous for 
pajmient Richard chuckled over his anticipated crown, and Shylock gloated over his 
pound of flesh ; but neither the cravings of cupidity, the burning desire after the symbols 
of royalty, nor the lurid smouldering fire of revenge, are half so strong as the ravenous 
appetites of the hopeful group who surround this midnight fire. To speculate on the 
reasons which have prompted these miscreants in embryo to place themselves in such a 
position, were easy. In all probability they have played the truant, and that so very often 
that they have been afraid to approach the paternal roof. They have spent the day in the 
woods, by the hedges, among whin bushes, here, there, and' everywhere, pursuing the un- 
hallowed calling of bird-nesting. They have been wading in all manner of streams and 
bums, in quest of eels, minnows, and such like worthless fry. They have torn their clothes, 
scratched their faces, lacerated their feet, and otherwise wounded themselves, and sheer 
terror prevents them from trying once more to effect an entrance over the thresholds of 
their infancy. Hunger, the most clamorous of creditors, will not be put off until to- 
morrow ; and hence the triangle, the " lamp," the fire, the pot, the potatoes ! Pause and 
ponder, my gentle youths — ponder and pause. The prospect before you is not over 
auspicious. By persevering in your present line of conduct, you may yet become great 
travellers ; you may at no distant date be intimately acquainted with the antipodes of the 
globe, with colonial l^islation, and with certain restraints which one portion of society takes 
the liberty to inflict on the other. If you spurn at moral restraint now, can you wonder 
that hereafter you may be placed under physical. 

The wise man has informed us that there is a whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass. 
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and a rod for the fool's back. He would have added, had he been a modem legislator, 
that there is also a chain for the felon's 1^ — ^that there are hulks at Woolwich, a 
penitentiary at Millbank, and another at Perth — that bridewells stud the face of the country, 
and that treadmill wheels revolve with an unceasing rotation — that there are convict-ships, 
whose occupation it is to carry evil-doers to the shores of Australia — and that, finally, 
there is such a place as Norfolk Island, the horrors of which may not be committed to 
paper. A word to the wise. 



" TAK' TENT, JENNY." 

THIS is one of those homely scenes in which the genius of Geikie delighted to indulge. 
A peasant has received a " mote in his eye ;" and though there are others perhaps 
more skilful to extract it, there are none in whose tenderness he can confide so well as in 
that of his wife. His neighbour is reduced to the insignificance of a spectator, while his 
help-mate is advanced to the dignity of a chief actor in the scene. And yet that may not 
altogether arise from confidence in her care after all ; at least there is querulousness in the 
tone, which might lead one to suppose that if anything go wrong, there will be a comfort 
in the thought that he can scold her more freely than he could do any one else. Some 
men's notions of domestic comfort are as odd as those of others on domestic freedom. 
** May not I wallop my own nigger in* a land of freedom ?" exclaimed an American ; and 
we fear some persons would consfder it quite as much an abridgment in their independence 
if they were not permitted to scold their own wife. We have heard or dreamt of one 
person who, on being asked why he married, replied, " to have the luxury of being out of 
humour as often as I please." There is much of human nature in this. Where there is ill 
blood in a man, he will show it wherever he can or dare ; but the most secure place is his 
own hearth, where he reigns the petty tyrant, and none may dispute his will. There is a 
species of cowardice in this, which may well make us blush for our species. It cannot take 
refuge under the guise of infirmity of temper ; for, let a stranger be by, and the most ill- 
natured man will be found to have nerve enough to control his passion, to keep it from 
overflowing ; and often he does so on the tacit understanding that he is to indemnify him- 
self by an increased amount of sulkiness when left among his dependants. One feels 
always disposed to address such a bully in the language of the little, '* Strike your match!" 
After all, however, we may be too suspicious of the temper of our friend with the 
damaged eye. He is, to say the least, in an unfavourable position for being judged of. The 
sweetest temper might well give way under an accident so trifling in its cause and yet so 
-serious in its effects. What a humbling lesson of human frailty I the being who thinks 
himself, and is, the lord of this lower world, is but a creature of the day, and is crushed 
before the moth I 



BARGAINING FOR FISH. 

IT has been justly remarked that the disparity of pleasurable feeling amongst mankind 
is much more apparent than real, and that those who will take the trouble of ascer- 
taining and comparing the amount of felicity enjoyed by each, will find that such is actually 
the case, notwithstanding the vast facilities enjoyed by many to raise their own happiness 
far above the generality of their species, and the seeming impossibility of others, from 
their unremitting toil and the scantiness of their incomes, to realise anything deserving the 
name of enjoyment at alL From this we are bound to infer, that external circumstances 
must, after all, have very little to do with the real happiness of the human family. Thcre- 
fore, leaving the former class where a kind Providence has placed them, we proceed to 
remark, in r^ard to the latter, that, were we called upon to produce a proof of the above 
assertion, we would instantly point to the female characters who have been depicted with 
so much fidelity by Mr Geikie in the etching before us, and who are commonly designated 
'* Fishwives," on whom, in addition to their domestic duties, devolves the task of making 
and mending nets, oyster-dr^s, and fishing lines, procuring bait, and baiting hooks, as well 
as carrying to market the produce of their husbands' labours. Were duties such as these 
devolving upon many classes of females who might be pointed out, their hearts would die 
within them, while those who are accustomed to such labours perform them with a cheer- 
fulness and ability which we have often admired ; and we confess that our admiration has 
often been increased many fold on seeing them passing and re-passing on the streets of 
Newhaven on an afternoon, attired in their sonsy but neat and appropriate dress, exhibiting 
such an independent air, that we were more apt to consider them warlike Highlanders in 
disguise than the humble vendors of maritime productions, their bearing forming a striking 
contrast with that of those who are called their " lords and masters," and, as compared with 
whom, it will sometimes be found that " the grey mare is the better horse." The two 
under our notice may be taken as genuine specimens of the class to whom they belong- 
That class having remained for many centuries as a distinct and isolated people, it is not 
to be wondered at if they still exhibit many traits in dress and deportment peculiar to 
themselves ; at the same time, it is but justice to state that they are behind none of their 
neighbours in the due observance of most of the cardinal virtues. 

The first pre-requisite of a fisherman's wife is her capability of " winning his bread " in 
the way above specified ; and, with r^^ard to their going to market, they may be seen 
almost every morning leaving the boat-side with enormous burdens of fish, gob^g in various 
directions, and to copsiderable distances, in order to dispose of them. The li^es being 
in general ready purchasers, they are seldom put to much trouble, announcing in their own 
way what they have got to sell, and at what price. On these occasions, the old and the 
young, the deaf and the lame, leave their domiciles, taking a dish or a short cord along with 
them, in order to bargain for and carry home a sufficient supply for dinner. Such was the 
call which brought this poor old man on crutches to the side of the " creel " just in time to 
secure all that remained in it — namely, three haddocks. He has got them carefully strung, 
his left hand doing the double duty of supporting the crutch- and bearing the fish. The 
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stipulated price has been placed in the hand of the seller, in copper money (a most import- 
ant precaution), and he only waits to receive the usual reply, *' It's a' richt, and mony braw 
thanks t ye, honest man." The morning's cargo being now disposed of, these industrious 
females return home, and by the time they have cleaned and refreshed themselves, the boat 
will be again seen nearing the shore with another load, not of fishes, but oysters, with which 
they will, on the evening of the same day, cheerfully trudge to Edinburgh or Leith, in 
companies of six or eight, in order to dispose of them on the streets ; and few persons who 
have heard these sturdy amazons prosecuting this part of their duty, calling *' Caller ou " in 
their clear, piercing, but melodious tones, although in a variety of keys, can remain insen- 
sible to the thrilling effect There is generally a house of rendezvous at which they 
assemble as soon as their oysters are sold, where, before leaving, " something " is called for 
and partaken of to " baud up the tabernacle," after which they sally forth with their empty 
" creels," march down Leith Walk in a breast, all of them singing in full chorus, ** The 
boatie rows," or some other favourite song, until they reach the village, where they disperse, 
each arriving at her own home at a pretty late hour. In this manner they are almost 
daily employed, when the state of the weather permits their hardy husbands to pursue 
their avocations on the mighty deep, forcing us to the conclusion that "the back is surely 
made for the burden, and that the most laborious classes are in general far, far from being 
the most unhappy." 



OLD MAN STANDING FOR HIS PORTRAIT. 

THERE is something irresistibly droll about this plate. The combination of attitudes 
is intensely funny. 
The picture not only reveals its own story, but there flashes through our imagination 
the entire preceding chain of circumstances. The old Blu^own abroad on his morning's 
tramp happens to cross the path of two Bohemians, and the artists after an infinite 
amount of persuasion have induced him to allow them to sketch his face and figure. At 
an early period of the n^otiation he became aware that no quid pro quo was available, 
hard cash being an article not frequently met with in Bohemia. For. once in life the 
situation with him is reversed. From a whining applicant he becomes the bestower of a 
favour, and the look of self-importance struggling through his miserable countenance 
announces that he is fully aware of the fact To induce him to assume a natural attitude 
is evidently beyond the power of his tormentors, and there he stands the very embodiment 
of awkwardness. The huge coat hanging on his frame like a sack, bulging out skirtwise 
by reason of being filled to repletion with the proceeds of his mendicancy, the patched 
breeches and ragged shoes, his disreputable waistcoat and hat which has at leng^th reached 
its proper level, making a tout ensemble which is inimitable. He is beginning to have his 
own mi^vings as to the propriety of his consent, and misery is rapidly assuming entire 
control of his countenance. Our artist finding "grace" to be out of the question, is fain to 
content himself with '^ character," and the glimmer of fun on his countenance implies his 
satisfaction with the subject The dog's attitude of dejected inquiry is capital. 
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FISHWIVES. 

WITH Mr Geikie's keen eye for the odd and the ludicrous, it was not to be expected 
that the Newhaven fishwives should escape his observation. We have here a 
whole group of these primitive beings, fully occupied with their peculiar avocations. The 
manners and customs of these singular people have been so often sketched, and that by 
master hands, that it would be presumption in us to attempt another delineation. The 
immortal type of the race, Maggie Mucklebacket, is familiar to all readers, and will at once 
recur to the recollection. It may be more germane to the matter to mention, with regard 
to the Newhaven species (for the customs vary much in different localities), that odd as 
their costume may appear, when contrasted with the silks and mousselines on Princes 
Street, there is often much taste displayed in the manner of wearing them ; and the gay 
assemblage of colours has a pleasing effect upon the eye. So much is this the case, that a 
lady of our acquaintance, on a visit from London, on seeing a group of these persons for 
the first time, remarked that it was one of the most picturesque sights in Edinburgh, and 
might well vie for neatness and taste with the admired peasant costumes of Switzerland. 
With regard to their taste in another department, too, a high compliment has lately been 
paid to them by a competent judge. In a course of lectures on Scottish music, Mr Wilson, 
the celebrated vocalist, took occasion to introduce the song, well known in some quarters, 
of " Caller Herrin'," and stated that he had preserved the tones of the fisherwomen, with 
the music of whose cries, as they hawked their wares, he was so struck, that he had often 
followed them for hours together on the streets of Edinburgh. We shall only add, that 
rude and primitive as are their manners, they cany with them an unbending integrity, a 
strong sense of religion, and warm domestic affections ; and that with the genuine New- 
haven fisherwives, the kind of language which has attained such celebrity through their 
Billingsgate sisters, is unknown. 
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A PLEASED BAIRN. 

THIS is one of those homely pleasant scenes, which Geikie excels so much in depicting. 
The sentiment which it conveys is repeated in other scenes more than once in the 
plates contained in this volume, and each time with a gusto and variety which shews the 
feeling with which the artist himself enters into his subject As usual the grouping is 
perfect 

It is strange that Geikie, who was destined never to taste them, should sympathise so 
keenly with the joys of fatherhood. Some gleam of the feeling will be found to have 
entered into the composition of a very large proportion of his works, and in fact there are 
almost none in which tlie characters introduced are numerous, in which it does not find a 
place. 

A pleased bairn indeed One imagines the father, an individual whose rank and 
vocation calls upon him to travel two or three times a week to Edinburgh town with a con- 
signment of vegetables or fruiti or mayhap something less clearly a subject of honest barter, 
and having emptied his cart and filled his purse, bethinks himself, before setting out on his 
journey homeward, of something " tae please the bairn.*' Those were the old days. No 
Kennington and Jenner then displayed rooms, and storeys, and pyrs^mids of toys in every 
imaginable shape, and at every price from a bawbee to a guinea; toys, scientific and 
sentimental ; toys, comical and lugubrious, from Old Father Christmas in the dress of every 
nation in Europe, to the ubiquitous Punch, whose chin, and head, and back are the wonder 
and admiration of the world. Since the days when our friend the cowfeeder in the plate 
bought the "sodger" for his boy in the Luckenbooths, the intellect and science of clever 
men have been devoted to toy manufacture, and the result is a tax upon the pockets and 
tempers of the seniors, which is rapidly becoming unendurable. Not so then, however. If 
the choice was limited, the price was not astonishing. If "sodgers" and ''jumpin* jacks," 
flanked by gundy and gingerbread, were the chief wares of the retailer of toys, a few placks 
was the highest ransom he placed upon any single article. Our friend evidently has made 
a good selection. There is a neatness and finish about the military manikin, which at once 
proclaims that he is a very superior individual, a fact of which the epaulet upon the right 
shoulder would itself make us aware. The worthy parent is quite as delighted as his 
offspring with the purchase, and he handles the strings with a dexterity, while his eyes 
are directed to his child, which clearly implies that he has been taking lessons on the road 
We can imagine the old mare ^'speilin' '' Liberton Brae, with the reins dangling loose, and 
the worthy rustic busily employed with the toy, thoroughly anticipating in his own 
experience the joy the diild will feel in the new acquisition. A stumble on the part of 
the animal, or, discovering the absence of the guiding hand, a complete stoppage to browse 
by the road-side, recals our wofthy to himself. Arrived at home, he carefully places the 
toy in the window-sill of the stable, until he has seen all tidy and safe, and then stepping 
towards his cottage, the scene takes place which Geikie places before us. ^ 

The difference in the caps alone tells us which is mother and which is grandmother. 
We have heard a very eminent critic say, that the only displeasing thing in the picture is 
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the child's face, but that is part of a wider opinion that Geikie is not happy in dealing with 
youthful faces, an opinion which we hold to be flat heresy. 

A moment more, and the toy will be with the child, to have his will of it Possibly 
its possession gave his mind a turn which shaped his future life, and he became a 
soldier, and fought his country's battles. What nobler career could we desire for him } 
Did he press with Colin Campbell up the Alma heights ? or march with Havelock to the 
relief of Lucknow } 

Through Havelock's fights and marches, the Ninetieth was there, 

In all the gallant Ninetieth did, your Robert did his share, 

Twice he went into Lucknow, untouched by steel or ball. 

And you may bless your God, old dame, that brought him safe through alL 

He*s bronzed, and tanned, and bearded, and you'd hardly know him, dame; 
We've made your boy into a man, but still his heart's the same ; 
For often, dame, his talk's of you, and always to one tune : 
But there his ship is nearly home, and he'll be with you soon. 



PEDLAR—" IT'S A GUID WATCH, SIRS." 

THE packman has long since disappeared from the beaten track of civilisation, although 
the order is not yet wholly extinct. In the uplands which stretch from the south- 
west borders of Haddington and Berwick to the confines of Wigtonshire, and which embrace 
in their sweep portions of most of the southern counties in Scotland, and in many Highland 
straths and glens, he is still occasionally to be met, the resources of civilisation not yet 
having placed the means of cheap and rapid locomotion within the reach of the dwellers in 
these solitudes. Here, as in the times of old, he still reigns supreme, and we have his visit 
and its accompaniments drawn by a master hand — that of the late Dr Norman Macleod. 

" One of the most welcome visitors was the packman. His arrival was eagerly longed 
for by all, except the minister, who trembled for his small purse in presence of the prolific 
pack. For this same pack often required a hors^ for its conveyance. It contained a choice 
selection of everj^hing which a family was likely to require from the lowland shops. The 
haberdasher and linen-draper, the watchmaker and jeweller, the cutler and hair-dresser, with 
sundry other crafts in the useful and fancy line, were all fully represented in the endless 
repositories of the pack. What a solemn affair was the opening up of that peripatetic 
warehouse ! It took a few days to gratify the inhabitants of manse and glebe, and to enable 
them to decide how their money should be invested. The boys held sundry councils about 
knives, and the men about razors, silk handkerchiefs, or, it may be, about the final choice of 
a silver watch. The servants were in nervous agitation about some bit of dress. Ribbons, 
like rainbows, were unrolled ; prints held up in graceful folds before the light ; cheap shawls 
were displayed on the back of some handsome lass, who served as a model. There never 
was seen such new fashions, or such cheap bargains I And then how 'dear papa' was 
coaxed by mamma, and mamma again, by her daughters. Everything was so beautiful, so 
tempting, and was discovered to be so necessary ! All this time the packman, who was 
often of the stamp of him whom Wordsworth has made illustrious, was treated as a 
friend ; while the news, gathered on his tl'avels, was as welcome to the minister as his goods 
were to his family. No one in the upper house was so vulgar as to screw him down, but 
felt it due to his respectability to give him his own price, which, in justice to those worthy 
old merchants, I should state was always reasonable.*' 

In Geikie's day the chapman was the great medium of social intercourse between 
district and district. He was frequently a man of capital, as capital went in those times, 
and one whose reputation was a guarantee for the quality of his wares. The purchase of a 
watch is a momentous event in life, and the ** Geneva " which our merchant so confidently 
recommends to the rustics will undergo a scrutiny not the less intense that it is unintelligent. 
The back of the intending purchaser is turned from the spectator, but he is easily recognised 
by his anxious hesitating attitude, and that critical contemplativeness which is the final 
barrier between hesitation and decision. He in the background, with hands in pockets, 
appears to think, and has already expressed the opinion, that his neighbour will have a 
bargain. The countryman to the right, who belongs to that order who think twice before 
they speak once, has been more constrained in his language, but his cautious, '* I wadna say 
that it's a bad ane," is capped by the " It's a guid watch, sirs," of the pedlar, and the bargain 
is forthwith completed. The attitude of the juvenile witnesses to the transaction is 
admirable. 



TRAVELLERS RESTING. 



NOW whan the Dog-day heats begin 
To birsel and to peel the skin ; 
May I lie streekit at my ease. 
Beneath the caller shady trees, 
(Far frae the din o* borrows town) 
Whar water plays the haughs bedown ; 
To jouk the simmer's rigor there. 
And breathe a while the caller air, 
'Mang herds, an' honest cottar fouk, 
That till the farm, and feed the flock ; 
Careless o* mair, wha never fash 



To lade their kists wi' useless cash, 

But thank the gods for what they've sent, 

O* health eneugh, and blythe content, 

An' pith, that helps them to stravaig 

Owre ilka cleugh, and ilka craig ; 

Unkend to a' the weary granes 

That aft arise frae gentler banes. 

On easy-chair that pamper'd lie, 

Wi' banefu' viands gustit high ; 

And turn, and fauld their weary clay 

To rax and gaunt the live-lang day. 

Robert Ferguson. 
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A YOUTHFUL ARTIST. 

IS this a Dick Tinto, and destined to share poor Dick's fate ? or is he at some future day 
to blaze forth into glory ? Let us hope the latter will be his fortune. 
The sly suspicion will arise in our mind that here we have a bit of a reminiscence. 
" Geikie at ten years of age" would not be a bad title for the illustration ; as it is, that sign- 
post applies to the species, not to an individual The attitude of that boy is superb, and 
is sufficient of itself to relieve Geikie from the charge that he could not draw children. 
From his clogs and coupcarts to the curl on his pow the details are so harmonious that 
nothing could be added or subtracted without material injury. His attitude is expressive, 
but the interest centres in the face. It would be difficult to decide which is the pre- 
dominant feeling in his boyish bosom. Delight and hope are struggling with a latent fear 
that his efforts in the artistic line may meet with a severe snubbing, the position in 
which the old gentleman is holding the sketch preventing the youthful aspirant from observ- 
ing the immediate effect produced by his precocious genius. It is not easy to decide the 
exact relationship between the parties. He may be their grandson, in which case we may 
be certain that the verdict will be encouraging to the youthful artist, or he may be an 
" auld man's bairn," in which event the criticism will be more searching, and ultimately will 
depend, as many criticisms do, less upon the absolute merit of the work in question, than 
upon certain other considerations which have but a slight and remote connection with it. 

The sketch is spirited in every sense of the term, and old Pepper the grocer appears to 
be highly delighted at the latent symptoms of genius which he observes in the work. We 
can imagine the youngster, blushing and chuckling, drawing the old gentleman's attention 
to the production, while he with a premonitory "What is't?" adapts his horn spectacles to 
his proboscis and proceeds to the inspection whose progress we witness. • We find the 
verdict already in his countenance before his mouth utters a word. Remember it is a 
Scots face you are looking at, and observe that elevation of the eye-brows, that pursing of 
the upper lip, and falling in of the under, and then say whether that is not precisely the 
expression which the type assumes when an idea which conveys in equal force surprise, 
delight, and pleasure enters the brain. The old gentleman, to use a slang phrase, has been 
** squared ;" that is clear. With the old lady it is another story. She is not by any means 
so overcome by the production as her lord and master is. On the contrary she maintains 
a severely critical attitude, and " attitude " with some critics is everything. As the worthy 
dame, however, has never herself failed in literature or art, for a very good and sufficient 
reason, we may expect that her verdict will be guiltless of rancour ; and though tinged with 
irrelevancy, as all female criticisms are, will be shrewd and sensible. At present she is only 
forming her opinion. Her shagreen spectacle case is grasped firmly in her left hand, and 
her arm is stiffened by her side, indicative of an attitude of extreme attention. When she 
has had an opportunity for closer inspection than that afforded by a peep over the good- 
man's shoulder we may look for her opinion. It is not likely to be wholly favourable. 
Her husband's enthusiasm is rather a temptation to her to go farther in the opposite direc- 
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tion than her inclinations naturally tend, but at anyrate she is not to be a blindfold 
enthusiast ; that much is already clear. 

The dress is characteristic of the class and period to which it belongs. In this respect 
Geikie's Etchings will in times to come prove a mine of wealth to the costumiers. Nowhere 
do we meet with such correct representations of those fashions which the oldest only among 
us can accurately remember, and which, but for these illustrations, would have passed into 
oblivion. 



\ 



ECH ! I AM AS FOU AND AS THANKFU'. 



MY cogie was reamin', an' noo it is toom, 
An' ech Pm as fou an' as thankfu' at'wed ; 
There's naething can hearten puir folk for their wark. 
Like a cogie o' brose an' a waucht o' guid yilL 

E'en whan a bit baimie gaun todlin' aboati 
Dads mony and sair gart the tears blin' my e^e, 
Richt weel kent my mither what mended a' ills, 
For the sicht o' the cogie aye filled me with glee. 

An whan wi' the callants I herded the nowts. 
An' ca'd them atour tae the hope o' the hill, 
Whate'er wark or weaxiness cam in the gate, 
I aye wan hame first for the brose an' the yilL 

I've forgathered wi' mony a trouble sin syne, 
For poortith I wat has a hantle to dree. 
But aye a stieve hand o' the cogie I kept. 
An' mony a ganger gat meltith frae me. 

For aye when Dame Fortune cam' danderin' bye, 
I met her fix' blythely wi' canty guid will, 
Or gin she was dorty and gied me the gate, 
I e'en warstled through wi' the brose an' the yilL 



BOY'S PICTURE BOOK. 

THE main incident in this group is sufficiently striking, although some of the accessories 
are difficult of comprehension. The urchin has brought his prize to his father, who 
is turning over the book leaf by leaf with feelings equally divided between admiration for 
the pictures and for the ability of which the evidence is before him. How many a youthful 
reminiscence lingers round the school prize, and who among us has not some tale to unfold 
regarding it In the old days, before the parish school and the dominie had been succeeded 
by the public school and the modem teacher, when Lennie's Grammar and Gray*s 
Arithmetic were the highest flights of the village schoolboy, the fight for a prize was 
really a campaign in the war of life. Then the dominie reigned supreme. Not Uie article 
turned out by the modem school, with one eye on the British Treasury and the other upon 
the School Board, but the old species, whose individuality is pourtrayed by Allan and 
Harvey. One who had no " opposition," sectarian or otherwise, to contend with ; whose 
position, like that of the minister, was h/eld " ad vitam aut culpam " — for life or fault, and 
who dispensed his favours with a strict sense of justice and his own responsibility, and who 
did not require to remember in dealing with a pupil whether or not his father was a member 
of the ** Board." Then there were not as many prizes as there were pupils ; kissing went 
not by favour but by grace ; and good honest hard work was sure of its own reward. 
We have changed all that, and it remains to be seen whether the new system will produce 
as excellent results as the old. 

The pair before us were trained under the old r^ime. The youngster with true 
bo3dsh pride has brought home his prize — ^how truly the word conveys the complete idea — 
and the elder is scrutinising it with pride and admiration. The expression of these feelings 
in the countenance is admirable^ and we hear the half-uttered sigh and the ** I min' whan I 
was a laddie at schule," &c., &c., winding up with the invariable warning to the junior to 
make good use of his talents and opportunities ; warnings which if we may judge of the 
disposition of the youth by his countenance are likely to fall into good soil. 

The surroundings are slightly incongruous. The figures are seated in the open, on a 
bank of natural pasture, but the habit and dress of the old man indicate a sedentary occu- 
pation ; the bicker and the spoon, attended by the bottle which erstwhile held its comple- 
ment of " skeichan,*' indicate that he has partaken of his evening meal. 

The appearance of the youth is also a little peculiar. There is nothing astonishing 
certainly in the attitude, or in the bare feet, nor yet in the look of mingled pleasure and 
expectation with which he awaits his father's expression of opinion. The head-dress catches 
the eye at once. It was one the fashion of which was not uncommon in Geikie's day, its 
feature being a broad band sewn round the bonnet or incorporated in it, on which was 
worked the thistle or any other pattern which might occur to the ingenuity of the manufac- 
turer. The national emblems of France or Scotland, however, were the favourites ; they 
are rarely to be seen now, their place being taken by the "dambrod" pattem, or, as 
pedants love to call it, the " fesse chequy." 
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The scene before us is only another example of how the genius of Geikie could evolve 
an idyll out of one of the ordinary occurrences of every-day life. There is nothing 
uncommon in a schoolboy showing to his parent the honourable proofs of his toil and 
industry, but it is the peculiar attribute of Geikie's genius tiiat he presents the scene before 
us with all those concomitants which transform prose into poetry, and tempt us to look 
beyond the mere incident to the hopes and sympathies and feelings of the people he 
represents. 



"COME TO MAMMY, DEARIE." 

THE homely title which long ago was given to this plate suits it most happily. In the 
cottage of the fisherman as in the palace of the noble, it is in the possession and 
enjoyment of children that the sweetest hours on earth are spent 

^One touch of nature makes the whole world kiiL'' 

The scene is pleasant and homely and touching, and the artist has contrived to infuse 
into it a sly humour all his own. The face of the mother is one with which we are not 
unfamiliar in this book, the attitudes of the two men are capital, while the child springing 
forward at the sound of the mother's voice and the sight of the outstretched arms, has 
dealt its father a blow on the spot where grows what Captain Mayne Reid has called '' the 
hirsute mark of virility,*' to his infinite astonishment and the delight of his neighbour, while 
*'the big sail lump o' a laddie" who stands watching his little sister, is a genuine representa- 
tive of the hardy, bare-footed, well-fed gamin of our Scottish sea-coast villages. 

Ah ! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more? 
We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 

What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 
Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood, — 

That to the world are children ; 
Through them it feels the glow 
Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below. 



A GROUP OF SCOTS FOLKS. 

SCENE, an off comer in the street of a burgh town ; time, evening. The barrow of the 
huckster and the creel of the fishwife are toom, and the gossips have foi^thered 
for half-an-hour's crack before trudging homewards. From the appearance and attitude of 
the individuals composing the main group, it is obvious that they are just on the fringe of 
society, and if so, the awful series of crimes of which the leaflet in the fishwife's hand is a 
memento, has doubtless formed a topic of prolonged and animated conversation* The 
conference, as indicated by the extremely natural if ungraceful gestures of two at least of 
its members, is about to close. One can imagine the lively Doric in which it was conducted, 
and the deep and general curse with which it wound up. Except as a graphic memento of 
a time of wild excitement and distrust, the plate possesses no great interest With most of 
the types we are already familiar, — the cobbler in his cowl, the creischie weaver, and the 
raxin nondescript The introduction of the fishwife enables the artist to supply a link in 
history, while forming an agreeable relief to some details in the foreground. 
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HALLOW FAIR. 



AT HaUowmaSy whan nights grow lang, 
And stamies shine fu' dear, 
Whan fouk, the nippin' cauld to bang, 

Their winter hap-warms wear. 
Near Edinbrough a fair there hands, 
I wat there^s nane whase name is, 
For strappin' dames an' sturdy lads, 
An' cap an' stoup, mair famous 

Than it that day. 

Upo^ the tap o' ilka lum 

The sun began to keek. 
And bade the trig-made maidens come 

A sightly Joe to seek 
At Hallow-feir, whare browsters rare 

Keep gude ale on the gantries, 
An' dinna scrimp ye o' a skair 

O' kebbucks firae their pantries 

Fu' saut that day. 

Here country John, in bannet blue, 

And eke his Sunday's claes on, 
Rins after Meg wi' rokelay new, 

And sappy kisses lay on : 
She'll tauntin' say, '' Ye silly coof ! 

Be o' your gab mair sparin';" 
Hell take the hint, and criesh her loof 

Wi' what will buy her fairin' 

To chow that day. 

Here chapmen billies tak* their stand, 

And shaw their bonny wallies ; 
Wow! butthey lie fu' gleg aff hand 

To trick the silly fallows : 
Heh, sirs ! what cairds and tinklers colne, 

An' ne'er-do-weel horse-coupers, 
An' spae-wives, fenzying to be dumb, 

Wi' a' sidike landloupers, 

To thrive that day ! 

Here Sawney cries, frae Aberdeen, 

'* Come ye to me fa need ; 
The brawest shanks that e'er were seen 

111 sell ye cheap an' gude : 
I wyt they are as pretty hose 

As come frae weyr or leem : 
Here, tak a rug, and shaw's your pose ; 

Forseeth, my ain's but teem 

And light this day." 



Ye wives, as ye gang through the £ur ; 

O mak your baigains hooly ! 
O' a' thir wylie louns beware, 

Or, fegs ! they will ye spulzie. 
For faimyear, Meg Thamson got, 

Frae thir mischievous villains, 
A scaw'd bit o* a penny note, 

That lost a score o' shillins 

To her that day. 

The dinlin drums alarm our ears ; 

The sergeant screechs fii' loud, 
*^ A* gentlemen and volunteers 

That wish your country gude. 
Come here to me, and I shall gie 

Twa guineas and a crown : 
A bowl o' punch, that, like the sea. 

Will soom a lang dragoon 

Wi' ease this day." 

Without, the cuissars prance an' nicker. 

An owre the lea-rig scud ; 
In tents, the carles bend the bicker, 

And rant and roar like wud. 
Then there's sic yellochin an' din 

V/V wives ah' wee anes gabblin, 
That ane might trow they were akin 

To a' the tongues at Babylon, 

Confus'd that day. 

Whan Phoebus ligs in Thetis' lap, 

Auld Reekie gies them shelter, 
Whare cadgily they kiss the cap, 

An' ca't round helter-skelter. 
Jock Bdl gaed fiuth to play his freaks ; 

Great cause he had to rue it, 
For frae a stark Lochaber ax 

He gat a damihewit 

Fu' sair that night. 

'^ Ohon ! (quo* he,} I'd rather be 

By sword or bagnet stiddt, 
Than hae my crown or body wi' 

Sic deadly weapons niddt" 
Wi' that he gat another straik 

Mair wdghty than before, 
That gart his feckless body aik. 

An' spew the reekin gore 

Fu' red that night. 
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He pechin on the causey lay, 

O* kicks and cuffs weel sair'd ; 
A Higliland aith the sergeant gae, 

'^ She maun pe see our guard." 
Out spak the weirlike corporal, 

^ Bring in ta drucken sot :" 
They trail'd him ben, and by my saul, 

He paid his drucken groat 

For that neist day. 

Gude fouk, as ye come frae the fair. 
Bide yont frae this black squad ; 

There's nae sic savages elsewhere 
Allow'd to wear cockade. 



Than the strong lion's hungry maw, 

Or tusk o* Russian bear, 
Frae their wanruly fellin paw 

Mair cause ye hae to fear 

Your death that day. 

A wee soup drink does unco wed, 

To haud the heart aboon ; 
It's gude, as lang^s a canny chiel 

Can staun steeve in his shoon. 
But gin a birlde's owre wed sair'd 

It gars him often staumer. 
To pleys that bring him to the guard. 

And eke the council-chaumir 

Wi' shame that day. 
Robert Fergusson. 



FISHWIFE SMOKING. 

OUR artist is once more among the fishwives. He has represented them to us in every 
conceivable situation ; purchasing at the boatside, trudging townwards with their 
load, hawking their wares through the streets, or supplying their "kent customers," — ^for 
each fishwife of the old school had generally a certain number of calls to make, her wares 
being frequently cleared out before she had exhausted the round, — ^and then with swinging 
step and rapid pace^ marching homewards to Fisherrow or Newhaven. The individual 
before us is a fair representative of the species. It may have been she who one day, 
wandering beyond her beaten track, offered her "partans" for sale to a cautious old lady 
inhabiting a half flat in a certain street in the New Town of Edinbuigh. Swinging round 
her creel from her shoulders to the stairhead she lifted out a couple of crabs which com- 
menced to wander aimlessly about ''What d'ye think o* thae?" said Meggie. The 
vitality of the wares made no impression on the old lady. Properly suspicious of a stranger 
fishwife, she commenced the bargain with the universal formula — equivalent to putting the 
party on oath — ** Are ye sure they're fresh ? " 

Strikingly few are the changes which time has made upon the fishwife. In spite of 
trawlers, railways, fish markets, and fish companies, she holds on the even tenor of her way. 
True she does not tramp from village to town as formerly, the " fishwives' carriage " in the 
Leith and Musselburgh trains being well patronised. Save in that respect, however, we find 
her as Geikie left her. 

The scene before us is laid in the interior of the seaside cottage she calls ** hame." 
Solacing herself with a •' cutty," she is listening to the comments which her eldest hopeful 
is making upon the primitive plenishing with which she furnished her empty creel before 
leaving town. Good and sufficient reasons no doubt impelled her to such unusual outlay. 
An empty comer on her chimney mantelpiece or a blank space in her cottage wall wanted 
something to set them off. Or they may be part of the humble outfit of a daughter about 
to take up house on her own account In the latter case the articles will be extremely 
appropriate. The little print in the ebony frame might almost be termed the forerunner 
in miniature of R. Caldecott's delightful illustration of the meeting of the Gilpin family 
after the eventful ride to Ware, while the '' stucco " feeling of the pigeon is admirable. The 
unabashed black bottle and the old-fashioned drinking glass, are quite in keeping with the 
other accessories. How skilfully the artist conve)^ to us in this picture the idea of hard 
toil and humble living, without a suspicion of squalor, wretchedness, or discontent 



THE SHOE-STAND. 

THE composition of this plate, consisting of one principal and two accessofy groups, b 
most admirable. The locality is a quiet comer in the fair, to which the village shoe- 
maker has brought his annual accumulation of misfits and unpurchased manufactiu^es in 
the hope that they will meet with a sale at last Nor is he likely to be disappointed, for 
he seems to be '^thrang with customers," and his wares are undergoing a rigid inspection. 
The figure to the right is a favourite one with our artist, and will be more than once met 
with, performing, as in the present case, the part of unprejudiced spectator, one whose own 
soles being suited with good understanding may complacently watch the operations 
of others in endeavouring to efiect the same object 

A shoemaker's stand in a country fair, particularly in Aberdeenshire and the north- 
west Highlands, may still be met with, but the goods are entirely of the " hand-me-down '* 
order. The honest village manufacturer is now conspicuous by his absence, and his place 
has been taken by a quack. Our shoemaker in the plate is a substantial individual in more 
senses than one, and knowing his own wares, having for the matter of that chiefly made 
them himself, is prepared to uphold them in the face of the world. The scrutiny they are 
now undergoing is neither light nor short . The purchase of a pair of shoes b an event of 
rare occurrence in the history of the countryman, who holds that sole in the palm of his 
left hand while with his right he is trying every stitch from heel and toe to the root of the 
tongue. Utility not grace is his desideratum, and having satisfied himself as to the 
genuineness of the article, he prepares to purchase, and the battle royal of the price 
commences. Into the history of that campaign we need not enter. It has been fought 
and won with varying success ever since it took two to make a bargain. Each party 
occupies what he considers and declares to be " maist reasonable" ground. At length they 
approach an ag^reement, on the one side a perfect consciousness that he is getting value for 
his money, on the other an unwillingness to hang up perhaps for another twelvemonth. 

There is a curious variety in the headrgear, each piece conveying a subtle distinction 
in place and purse. The second group is employed as the first, our shoemaker having 
brought his helpmate to the fair to assist in the sale of his stock and — ^who can doubt it — 
take care of the proceeds. The third is a nondescript group to be met with at every 
country side where a booth or stall is set up. At the present moment we should say the 
£atir is in full swing. Heaven knows how many more pairs of boots and shoon there may 
be in reserve in the ** kist," which serves the double purpose of a drawer and a seat We 
may hope that as our friend has no shoddy in his stock he may dispose of it to the lieges 
to the mutual advantage of both. 

'^ Within our own recollection," writes a correspondent, ''boot fairs were a r^^ular 
institution in some of the remoter Lanarkshire districts, the churchyard being the chosen 
place of assembly, the gravestones affording a convenient counter for the display of the 
goods. There is a considerable amount of neatness about the present turn out The chest 
which brought the stock to the fair ground is utilised as a seat, and a little square of carpet 
is placed before it for the comfort and accommodation of customers and the preservation 
of the wares. The purchaser is an old shepherd, who is trying whether the size of the shoe 
answers to that of the stick, which he holds as a measure. His companion is curiously 
watching his proceedings, the shoemaker quietly observant, and an old man standing to the 
right of the shoemaker looks quietly on, while the faithful coUey deeply interested in the 
transactions completes the group. In the back ground another sale is proceeding, while to 
the left a bit of country scandal is under discussioiL" 
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A YOUTHFUL ARTIST. 

A FEW spare moments to dispose of, and the fingers of the youth itch to show his skill 
Drawing the flat of his hand over the gravel at the gavel end, he produces a surface 
sufficiently smooth for his purpose, and his subject is now, as formerly, a soldier. No doubt 
the artist is oUr old friend who has grown from a child into a hobbledehoy, and in whom 
the ruling passion continues strong. On this occasion he has got hold of two of his grand- 
father's customers, whose faces exhibit rapt interest in the sketch. From the dress of the 
one to the right, we should take him to be a crofter, or small farmer, who pays old Pepper 
a weekly visit, and barters the simple produce of his croft for a few groceries. His opinion 
of the skill of the artist is most amusingly expressed in his look of admiration, while his 
attitude, the body slightly bent forward, the weight divided between the elbow of the left 
arm and the palm of the right hand, is most natural A contrast is afforded by the attitude 
of his neighbour, seated on his right hand, who is also intently watching the youth, and 
reserving judgment until he sees the entire bill 
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READING A TRACT. 

HOW engaging — shall we say old-fashioned? — is this scene. In fulfilment of his paro- 
chial function, the minister has come to visit, in their turn, an aged couple who have 
long since passed the allotted span, and to whom this world and its cares are affairs of 
small moment. How eagerly the visit was looked forward to, how highly it is prized, is 
evident in the faces and attitudes of the listeners as they drink in the words of comfort. A 
neighbour to whom the time of the long looked for visit was intimated, has joined the 
group, and the three form a congregation unsurpassed in their devoted and exclusive atten- 
tion. Such scenes are not uncommon in Scotland, where in rural parishes the minister 
makes it a point of duty to visit all the families within its bounds at given periods — a 
fashion eminently fitted to benefit both sides. On the one part, we have, as in the present 
case, a true pastoral solicitude for the welfare of worthy members of a flock ; on the other, 
a profound respect for the office and a warm r^ard for the man. It is owing chiefly to the 
systematic and toilsome performance of duties such as these that the Scottish minister 
exercised that influence over his flock of which Buckle so signally failed to present a true 
analysis. . 

A correspondent writes : — 

" Notwithstanding the title, I read the artist's work as follows : — Death has fallen upon 
the household, and the breadwinner of the family, the son of the old man who is listening 
with rapt attention to the words of the minister, has been taken away. The latter — ^if we 
may judge a man by his countenance— eminently qualified for the station he occupies, has 
called to bestow what comfort lies within his power, and which his holy office so entirely 
qualifies him to convey. The group is skilfully composed. The light of the setting sun 
illumines the face of the reader and falls straight on that of the young widow, who sits un- 
conscious of her surroundings, her whole being wrapped up in the remembrance of what 
she has lost Opposite the*grey-headed sire is his aged helpmate convulsively grasping her 
staff, her face averted from the spectator, is turned to the minister as she sits listening 
with greedy ears to every word that falls from his lips, her thoughts with him whom a 
mother's eye will never more behold." 

^ There is no fireside, howsoever defended, but has one vacant chair." 

The interior of the cottage presents many objects of interest which the subject of the 
plate hardly permits us to linger over with propriety. 
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A COUNTRY SCENE. 

HO are these who have taken the road so early on this fine summer morning ? Who 
indeed, but a part of the goodly procession which thronged to Anster Fair. 

Each hedge-lin'd highway of the king, that leads 

Or straightly or obliquely to the loan, 

Seems, as the muse looks downwards, pav'd with heads, « 

And hats and cowls of those that bustle on ; 

And every husbandman, round Largo-Law, 

Hath scrap'd his huge-wheel'd dung-cart fair and clean. 

Wherein, on sacks stufTd full of oaten straw. 

Sits the Goodwife, Tam, Katey, Jock, and Jean ; 

In flow'rs and ribbands drest the horses draw 

Stoutly their creaking cumbersome machine. 

As, on his cart head, sits the Goodman proud, 

And cheerily cracks his whip and whistles clear and loud. 

• •••••• 

Comes next from Ross-shire and from Sutherland 
The homy-knuckled kilted Highlandman : 
From where upon the rocky Caithness strand 
Breaks the long wave that at the pole began ; 
And where Lochfyne from her prolific sand 
Her herrings gives to feed each bordering clan, 
Arrive the brogue-shod men of genVous eye, 
Plaided, and breechless all, with Esau's hairy thigh. 

They come not now to fire the Lowland stacks. 

Or foray on the banks of Fortha's firth ; 

Claymore, and broadsword, and Lochaber axe 

Are left to rust above the smoky hearth ; 

Their only arms are bagpipes now and sacks ; 

Their teeth are set most desperately for mirth ; 

And, at their broad and sturdy backs, are hung 

Great wallets cramm'd with cheese and bannocks, and cold tongue. 

It seems as if the artist had studied the poet before commencing to the groups repre- 
sented here. The strong built useful farm cart with its occupants and patient animals, 
and the nondescript group on foot, not foi^etting the Highlander, are alL drawn to 
the life. The reaping hook on the shoulder of the Celt reminds us of a time now entirely 
in the b3^ones, when large bodies of the crofters in the Highlands journeyed southwards in 
harvest time to fill their sporrans with the wages of the Sassenach. Their place was taken 
in later years by Irishmen, who in turn were supplanted to a great extent by labour- 
.saving machmery. The horse's harness is a curious relic of a generation ago. 
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A DEALER IN HERRINGS. 

" f^ ADGERS* creels are toom," sa)^ the old song, describing the condition of a fishing 
V^ village after a storm, but here evidently there has been a spell of fine weather, and 
he cadger and his wife have travelled far inland with their silvery sheathed wares — 

^ The poor man's food, the rich man's luxury." 

Many of our readers must, in the old days, have met such a procession as that before 
us. The fish, as may be seen, were carried in a fashion, which, with a minimum amount 
of jolting, permitted them to be carried expeditiously long journeys inwards. The facilities 
of transit in the lowland district have interfered largely with the trade of the cadger, and 
the result has been that those living in comparatively remote and inaccessible places, are 
now actually worse off than they formerly were for supplies of fish. An Edinburgh 
epicure may have on his breakfast table a herring white and sweet, which the day before 
formed one of a myriad in Loch-Fyne, but beyond certain well-beaten tracks the supply is 
uncertain and expensive. All who have dwelt for any length of time by the seaside are 
well aware of the difiiculty of procuring the fish caught and landed at their very doors, 
ever)rthing now being poured into the large cities. 

Our friend in the picture has just parted with "twa dizzen,'* and maybe a fluke or 
two into the bargain. He is a little suspicious of the shilling offered him as part of the 
price, and after applying to it all the tests which sagacity and lengthened experience 
suggests, !>., scraping the milling with the thumbnail of his right hand, biting the edge 
with his teeth, and finally looking at it on both sides, he puts the case solenmly, ''Are ye 
sure it's gude, mistress?" A question, like many other questions, so contrived as only to 
secure a certain answer. 

The bargain concluded, the ass, already impatient to follow his companion, will 
proceed to pick his dainty steps along the road, and the good wife will be left with her 
purchase. How will she serve up the dainty dish ? Split them, bone them, pepper them, 
and fry them double ? Or will she preserve them whole, and the evisceration accomplished, 
roll them in meal, fry, and serve hot ? Perchance another fate is in store, — split, skewered 
on the triangle, and displayed on the gable which forms the back-ground, at a height ftom 
the ground judiciously chosen to defeat any sly attempt from Grimalkin, and not too near 
the eaves in case they might be reached from above, they will dangle in sun and wind 
until consumed by twos and threes. 

The minute faithfulness with which every detail is rendered, from the ''furniture" 
of the asses to the wooden barn-end, is admirable. 
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THE OLD EXCISE OFFICE. 

THIS plate irresistibly reminds us of Deacon Brodie. As the singularly extreme and 
slightly Pharisaic expressions of horror which usually accompany any account of 
the occurrences with which the Deacon's name is identified, convey a wholly false impression 
of the actual circumstances of the case, the story may be here placed before modem readers 
in the form in which it was presented to the men and women of his own time. 

In the last quarter of the eighteenth century, William Brodie succeeded his father in 
a flourishing business as a wfight and cabinet-maker in the Lawnmarket in Edinburgh. 
He was a member of the Town Council, Deacon of the Incorporation of Wrights and 
Masons, and, to all appearance, a substantial and flourishing citizen. A love for gambling 
and cock-fighting threw him into the association of a number of desperadoes, with whom 
he contracted so close an intimacy, that, according to the generally received account, he 
became associated with them in a series of daring and successful robberies. It is only fair 
to remember that, with his d)ang breath, he repudiated the charge^ and acknowledged 
complicity solely in the act for which he suffered. 

That a man of such a character should associate with such a crew, a step by which 
he had everything to lose and little to gain, is the mystery in Deacon Brodie's career. The 
final exploit of the gang was breaking into the Excise Office, Edinbui^h, from which a sum 
of ;f i6 was abstracted. This was effected by Brodie with three accomplices, on the night 
of the 5th March 1788, in a singularly cool and audacious manner. Through the treachery 
of one of their number, of the name of Brown, who proved to be in the sequel the greatest 
rogue of the lot, the perpetrators were speedily discovered, andiBrodie sought safety in flight 

Curiously enough no notice was taken of the robbery by the press until some da)rs 
after the occurrence, although the Edinburgh Evening Caurant of Monday, March 10, 
intimated that on the previous Saturday, George Smith, grocer, and Andrew Ainslie, shoe- 
maker in Edinburgh, had been committed to the Tolbooth by warrant of the Sheriff', on 
suspicion of breaking into the shop of Messrs John and Andrew Bruce, on the night 
between 25th and 26th December previously, and stealing a number of articles of 
considerable value. This apprehension was the result of Brown's communication to the 
authorities, to whom he made known the details of a long series of depredations. 

Brodie managed his escape with such dexterity that his capture was looked upon as 
hopeless, and his two companions, Smith and AinsUe, were indicted for their trial, which 
was fixed to take place on the last day of June. He was traced, by the means of some 
letters he wrote to friends in Edinburgh, to Holland, and was apprehended at Amsterdam, 
when on the eve of embarking for America. The following proclamation offering a reward 
for his apprehension, was widely distributed at the time. 

" Sheriff-Clerk's Office, 
'* Edinburgh, March 12, 1788. 

"TWO HUNDRED POUNDS OF REWARD. 

" Whereas, William Brodie, a considerable House Carpenter, and Buigess of the City of 
Edinburgh, has been charged with being concerned in breaking into the General Excise 
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OfRce for Scotland, and stealing from the Cashier's Office there a sum of money — and as 
the said William Brodie has either made his escape from Edinburgh, or is still concealed 
about that place — ^a Reward of One Hundred and Fifty Pounds sterling is hereby 
offered to any person who will produce him alive at the Sheriff-Clerk's Office, Edinburgh, 
or will secure him, so as he may be brought there within a month from this date ; and 
Fifty Pounds sterling tnore^ payable upon his conviction, by William Scot, procurator- 
fiscal for the shire of Edinburgh. William Scot. 

DESCRIPTION. 

William Brodie is about five feet four inches — ^is about forty-eight years of age, but 
looks rather younger than he is — abroad at the shoulders, and very small over the loins— -has 
dark brown full eyes, with large black eye-brows — ^under the right eye there is the scar of a 
cut, which is still a little sore at the point of the eye next the nose^ and a cast with his eye 
that gives him somewhat the look of a Jew — a sallow complexion — ^a particular motion 
with his mouth and lips when he speaks, which he does full and slow, his mouth being 
commonly open at the time, and his tongue doubling up, as it were, shows itself towards the 
roof of his mouth — ^black hair, twisted, turned up, and tied behind, coming far down upon 
each cheek, and the whiskers very sandy at the end, high topped in the front, and frizzed at the 
side — ^high smooth forehead — ^has a particular air in his walk, takes long steps, strikes the 
ground first with his heel, bending both feet inwards before he moves them again — usually 
wears a stick under hand, and moves in a proud swaggering sort of style — ^his l^[s small 
above the ankle, large ankle bones, and a large foot, high brawns, small at the knees, which 
bend when he walks, as if through weakness — ^was dressed in a black coat, vest, breeches; 
and stockings, a stripped duffle great coat, and silver shoe buckles. 

After Brodie got to London he remained there concealed ten days, when one evening 
he went down the river in a boat disguised as an elderly gentleman very much indisposed, 
and was put on board a vessel cleared out for the port of Lett A. When the ship was clear of 
land, he delivered a missive to the shipmaster from his owners, ordering him itnmediately to 
steer for Flushing instead of Leith. This was complied with, and Mr Brodie was safely 
landed in Flanders. There were only two passengers on board the vessel for Leith, a man 
and his wife, with whom Mr Brodie got acquainted during the voyage and the few days 
the ship remained at Flushing. On their departure he entrusted the man with a packet 
containing letters to several persons in Edinburgh, which he requested he would be 
particularly careful in delivering. When the passenger arrived at Leith, he had little doubt; 
from what he heard, that the packet was from Brodie. He therefore opened it, and after 
some delay and hesitation, the letters were delivered up to the police. From this circum- 
stance, the pursuit, which had been almost considered as desperate, was renewed, and the 
apprehension took place as already mentioned. 

In the meantime, a determined attempt was made by Smith and Ainslie to break from 
the prison. Having taken off the iron hoops of two buckets which stood in their room and 
formed them into saws, with these and the handles of the buckets they cut through the 
roof, and having twisted their bedclothes together to the extent of fifteen fathoms, were in 
the act of effecting their escape when they were discovered by the sentinel on duty at the 
back of the Tolbooth. 

News of Brodie's capture having reached Edinburgh, the trial of Smith and Ainslie 
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was postponed, and in the meantime the latter having turned king's evidence. Deacon 
Brodie and Smith were left in the lurch. 

The trial took place in the High Court of Justiciary, in Edinburgh, Wednesday 
August 27. The indictment chaiged Brodie and Smith with breaking into the Genersil 
Excise Office for Scotland, then kept in Chessel's Buildings^ on the south side of the High 
Street, off the Canongate of Edinburgh, and stealing money to the amount of £16, Both 
pled not guilty. Among the jury were William Creech the bookseller, William Fettes, 
afterwards the Lord Provost and founder of Fettes College, and James Donaldson, the 
printer and founder of Donaldson's Hospital A few minutes after one o'clock in the 
morning of the 28th the evidence was closed, the management of which, on the part of 
the Crown, was, according to the newspapers of the time, conducted with much ability, 
candour, and indulgence; on the part of the prisoners, with infinite ability, ingenuity, 
and fairness. At a little before six o'clock in the morning, the jury was enclosed, and 
after being enclosed for five hours, returned a unanimous verdict of ''guilty." Mr Brodie's 
behaviour during the trial was perfectly collected. He was respectful to the Court, and 
when an}rthing ludicrous occurred in the evidence, smiled as if he had been an indifferent 
spectator. His demeanour on receiving the sentence was equally cool and collected. He 
was carried back to prison in a chair. A clever attempt to prove an al^ by his 
brother-in-law and mistress failed. 

In Brodie's letters he states that his intention was, under the name of John Dixon, 
to go to some part of North America, probably first to Charlestown (as there was a ship 
l}ring to for that port) and from thence to Philadelphia or New York ; hoping that his work- 
ing tools would be there before him, for though it was hard to b^in labour at his years, yet 
he hoped by industry and attention to gain a livelihood. He had been requested not to 
write to his friends for two years, but whatever might be the result he could not refrain from 
it In one of his letters he observes that when he went to London he called upon an old 
acquaintance, a woman of the town, whom at first he was very much afraid to trust, yet 
when she knew his situation, and the great reward that was offered for apprehending him, 
she never betrayed her trust, but treated him during an illness he had with much atten- 
tion and tenderness. What is still more extraordinary, — continues the newspaper account of 
the period, — ^she introduced him to her flash man or bully, and even he was faithful With 
this woman he lived some days in the very neighbourhood of the Bow Street office from 
whence he learned every step that was taken to apprehend him. He also stated that he 
had heard that Williamson the messenger sent to apprehend him had been enquiring for 
him while in London, but though it was natural to wish to see a countryman, yet he had 
declined the pleasure of an interview. 

Creech, who was on the jury, turned the occasion to profit by compiling an account of 
the trial, which will be found advertised for sale in the newspapers of the day giving an 
account of the trial. An account was also published by the agent who defended Smith. 

Creech applied for an interdict against two piracies of his book. The Judge (Lord 
Dreghom) declared that both copies complained of were gross piracies. It appears Creech 
had sent up copies by the mail with orders to enter the book at Stationers' Hall, according 
to Act of Parliament, but the certificate of entry not having yet arrived, the Judge withdrew 
the interdict until the certificate of entry was produced, when a new interdict might be 
applied for with an action for damages. 

The following account of the execution is taken nearly verbatim from the Edinburgh 
Evening Courant of October 2, 1788 : — 
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Execution of William Brodie and George Smith. 

Yesterday, at a quarter past two o'clock, William Brodie and George Smith were 
brought out upon the platform at the west end of the Luckenbooths, attended by two of 
the City Magistrates and proper officers. Mr Brodie had on a full suit of black, his hair 
dressed and powdered; Smith was dressed in white with black trimming. They were 
assisted in their devotions by the Reverend Mr Hardie, one of the ministers of this city, the 
Reverend Mr Cleeve of the Episcopal persuasion, and Mr Hall of the Burghers. Having 
spent some time in prayer with seeming fervency, they put on white caps, and Smith, whose 
behaviour was highly penitent and resigned, slowly ascended a kind of table a few feet 
above the platform, and placed immediately under the beam where the halters were fixed ; 
he was followed by Brodie, who mounted with briskness and agility, and examined the 
dreadful apparatus with attention, particularly the halter designed for himself, which he 
pulled with his hand. It was then found that the halter had been too much shortened, and 
they were obliged to be taken down to alter. During this dreadful interval Smith remained 
on the table, but Mr Brodie stepped lightly down to the platform, took off his nightcap, and 
waited patiently till the ropes^were adjusted. He then sprung up again upon the table, but 
the rope was still improperly placed, and he once more descended to the platform, show- 
ing some little impatience, and observing that the executioner ought to be punished for his 
stupidity — but that it did not much signify. Having again ascended the table, and the 
rope being at last properly adjusted, he deliberately untied his cravat, buttoned up his 
waistcoat and coat, and helped the executioner to fix the rope ; then pulling his nightcap 
over his face, he folded his arms and placed himself in an attitude expressive of firmness 
and resolution. Smith, who during this time had been in an fervent devotion, then let fall a 
handkerchief as a signal, and a few minutes before three the table dropped from under them. 

The Magistrates having the day before given an order that no person should be admit- 
ted to the prisoners excepting clei^men, Mr Brodie, a few hours before his death, 
wrote a letter to the Lord Provost, requesting, as a last favour, that certain persons whom 
he named might be admitted to the scaffold to take charge of his body, and do the last 
offices to. it with decency. He requested, in particular, that his body might not be allowed 
to remain in prison till his interment, but delivered up to his friends, all which requests the 
Magistrates indulged him with. 

This execution was conducted with more than usual solemnity. The Magistrates and 
ministers were dressed in their robes, and the great bell tolled during the ceremony, which 
had an awful and solemn effect The two senior Magistrates only attended, as the other 
two gentlemen in the magistracy happened to have been on the jury of the unfortunate 
criminals ; and in this singular case, it was certainly a very becoming delicacy to excuse 
their attendance. The crowd of spectators was immense ; and it is believed much greater 
than ever assembled on a similar occasion — great numbers having come from all parts of 
the country. 

Thus ended the life of William Brodie, whose conduct, when we consider his situation 
in life, is equally singular and contradictory. By the low and vicious connections he formed 
he had everything to lose — ^he could gain little even if successful ; for, from the moment he 
embarked in the enterprises of his desperate associates, his property,'his life, was at their 
mercy. Indeed his crimes appear to be rather the result of infatuation than depravity ; and 
he seemed to be more attracted by the dexterity of thieving than the profit arising from it 
To excel in the performance of some paltry l^erdemain or slight-of-hand tricks, to be able 
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to converse in the cant or flash language of thieves, or to chant with spirit a song from the 
Beggars' Opera, was to him the highest ambition. Those who knew him best agree that 
his disposition was friendly and generous, and that he had infinitely more of the dupe than 
the knave in his composition ; and was indeed admirably fitted for designing and wicked 
men to work upon. 

For the month preceding his execution, he appeared to possess an undaunted resolu- 
tion, and at times even a daring boldness, frequently turning to ridicule his situation, and 
the manner of his exit, by calling it a leap in the dark^ and that even within a few Az.ys of 
his suffering. He declared that, notwithstanding the censures and opinion of the world, he 
was innocent of every crime excepting that for which he was condemned ; and endeavoured 
to extenuate his guilt, by saying that the crime for which he suffered was not a depreda- 
tion committed on an individual, but on the public, who could not be injured by the small 
trifle the Excise was robbed of. A considerable time before his death he employed himself 
chiefly in writing, and complained much of the interruption he met with from the ministers 
attending him, and his fellow-convicts' singing of psalms, &c. He remarked that his temporal 
concerns required his attention, and that the best of men had not thought it improper to 
employ even their last moments in the concerns of this -world : that he was standing on his 
last l^fs, and it behoved him to employ his time most sedulously ; that he was determined 
to die like a man, and recommended the same to his fellow-sufferers. He appeared to have 
no hopes of a pardon, and expressed himself satisfied at the exertions his friends had made 
in his behalf. On the Friday before his execution, he was visited by his daughter, a fine 
girl of about ten years of age ; and here nature and the feelings of a father were superior 
to every other consideration ; and the falling tear, which he endeavoured to suppress, gave 
strong proofs of his sensibility. He embraced her with emotion, and blessed her 
with the warmest affection. On the Sunday preceding his execution, he appeared 
to possess the same courage, the same undaunted resolution, which had attended him 
through the whole of his imprisonment, and on the other prisoners, Falconer and Bruce, 
being informed of a respite being granted them for six weeks, Mr Brodie appeared well 
satisfied, and declared that it gave him as much pleasure as if mercy had been extended to 
himself ; and on its being observed by the other criminal, George Smith, that six weeks 
was but a short period, Mr Brodie with some emotion cried out, ^ George^ what would you 
and I give for six weeks longer ? Six weeks would be an age to us** He made frequent 
enquiries about the alterations that were making at the place of execution, which his friends 
declined answering, out of tenderness. He observed that the noise made by the workmen 
was like that of ship-builders ; but for the short voyage he was a-going to make, he thought 
so much preparation was unnecessary. On being visited by a friend on Sunday evening, 
he, with great calmness and composure, gave the needful directions respecting his funeral, 
and acknowledged with gratitude the attention that had been paid him during his con- 
finement On the Monday preceding his death, at the request of Geoi^e Smith, the two 
prisoners, Falconer and Bruce, for whom a respite had been obtained, were removed from 
the room in which they had all been confined. They parted from their companions in 
misery with great feeling and sensibility; and, during the process of taking off their chains, 
&&, Mr Brodie with great calmness remained an unaffected spectator. Nothing appeared 
capable of shaking that fortitude which had attended him through the whole of his 
confinement He was frequently denied being allowed to receive the visits of his friends 
by an order from the Magistrates, a report having been propagated of his meditating his 
own destruction, but he appeared to have full conviction of the dreadful consequences 
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attending the crime of suicide^ declaring that if poison were placed on the one hand, and a 
dagger at the other, he would refuse them both, and not launch into eternity with the 
horrid crime of self-murder to account for ; that he submitted to the sentence of the laws 
of his country, and would wait his fate with calmness and composure. The nearer the 
fatal moment approached, the greater his resolution and fortitude appeared, without any 
adventitious aid, his manner of living being rather abstemious. He astonished every one 
that conversed with him, and his courage and magnanimity would have rendered his name 
immortal had he fallen in a good cause. The day before his death, on being visited by a 
friend, and the conversation turning upon the female sex, he began singing • with the 
greatest cheerfulness from the Beggars* Opera, 

^ Tis woman that seduces all mankind,** &c. 

Late on Tuesday evening, while he was inveighing, with some acrimony, on the cruelty 
of not admitting his friends to him, a nobe was heard in the prison, when suddenly start- 
ing he turned to his fellow prisoner Smith, '' George, do you hear that noise I — ^that is the 
fatal beam going out on which you and I are to suffer to-morrow " — and so it really was. 
Oy the night preceding his death he retired to rest about eleven o'clock, and slept till four 
in the morning, and continued in bed till near eight o'clock, without discovering any 
symptoms of alarm at his approaching fate. At nine o'clock, Wednesday morning, he had 
his hair full dressed and powdered ; and upon a minister requesting to pray with him, Mr 
Brodie desired he might use despatch and make it as short as he possibly could. During 
the remainder of his time he was employed in the most painful of all trials — parting with 
his friends, which he did with the utmost fortitude and composure. About a quarter past 
two o'clock he was conducted to the place of execution by a few friends, who to the last 
paid him every attention ; and here in this trying and awful moment his courage and com- 
posure did not forsake him ; he viewed the apparatus with the greatest calmness and in- 
difference, and conversed cheerfully and with steadiness to those about him. When the 
executioner proceeded to bind his arms, he requested that it might not be done too tight, 
as he wished to have the use of his hands, at the same time assuring his friends he would 
not struggle. He twice ascended the platform which was raised much higher than at former 
executions, and though the dreadful moment of death was even prolonged on account of 
the ropes being too short, he did not complain, but apologised himself, by saying that it 
was on a new construction, and wanted nothing but practice to make it complete. Before he 
ascended the platform the last time, he was addressed by his fellow-sufferer, G. Smith ; they 
then shook hands and parted Mr Brodie proceeded to take off bis neckcloth, opened his 
shirt collar, and mounted with great alertness. He then adjusted the rope about his neck; 
put the cap on, and taking a friend who stood close by him by the hand, bade him fare- 
well—requested that he would acquaint the world that he was still the same, and that he 
died like a man. The platform dropped, and he was launched into eternity almost 
without a struggle. Thus fell William Brodie, a just sacrifice to the laws of his country, 
and whilst we lament his fate we cannot but admire that impartiality, that int^jity with 
which justice is administered ; for however great, respected, or exalted the culprit, it affords 
no shield to protect from punishment or save from disgrace. This feeling mind would here 
suggest, to bury with his bones his crimes^ his follies^ and his errors ; and whilst we profit 
by his example, we cannot but lament how improperly those abilities were applied which 
might have done an honour to himself and family. His untimely fate claims the tribute of 
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a tear ; for if those who possess fortitude, courage, benevolence, and humanity claim our 
admiration, such was William Brodie. 



Wilson, in his ** Memorials of Edinburgh," states that originally the Excise Office was 
in a floor of the old land of the Netherbow, from which it was removed to more com- 
modious chambers in the Cowgate, which were demolished to make way for the southern 
piers of George IV. Bridge. Its next resting place was the laige tenement on the south 
side of Chessel's Court, in the Canongate^ the scene of one of Deacon Brodie's exploits. 
From thence it was removed to Sir Lawrence Dundas' splendid mansion in St Andrew 
Square^ now occupied by the Royal Bank. It descended thereafter to Bellevue House, in 
Drummond Place, built by General Scott, the father-in-law of Mr Canning, which was de- 
molished in 1846 in completing the tunnel of the Edinburgh and Leith Railway. The 
gauger has now to be content with a " department " in Waterloo Place. According to 
Chambers, Sir Laivrence Dundas' house was purchased by the Crown, about 1795, at 
the price of ^5500^ and sold to the Bank in 1828 for ;f 35,000. 



LAWNMARKET. 

THE street of which the Lawnmarket forms a part, extends in nearly a straight line 
from the Castle on the west, to the palace of Holyrood on the east — ^a distance of 
nearly a mile. During its course, it receives several other appellations, such as the Castle 
Hill, the High Street, the Netherbow, and the Canongate. It occupies the summit of the 
ridge which lies in the centre of the three on which the city of Edinburgh is built, and has 
a vast number of wynds, alleys, and closes descending from it on both sides. It is by far 
the oldest street in the Scottish metropolis. Its origin is lost in the darkness of antiquity. 
Its age is no doubt coeval with that of the Castle. When that ^ rough, rude fortress " first 
arose on its precipitous elevation, likelihood is that in those daj^ of danger and inquietude, 
the retainers who could not find accommodation within its walls would instantly erect huts 
in its neighbourhood, for the sake of its friendly protection. In process of time the ridge, 
from near its abrupt western termination to where it emerges into the level plain, then 
covered with the forest of Drumsheugh, was studded with human habitations, and to thb 
locality the people clung with fond tenacity for hundreds of years They appear to have 
entertained a deep-rooted aversion to cross the valleys by which they were on either hand 
environed, and to take up their abode on the more ample grounds which lay beyond them. 
To accommodate the increasing population, storey above storey was piled on their houses, 
till at length a street arose, which, for its el^;ance, its spaciousness, and above all, for its 
extraordinary height, was reckoned one of the first in Europe, and continued long to be the 
admiration both of natives and foreigners. A street, built at so remote a period, lying closely 
adjacent to one of the chief strongholds of the kingdom, and being the principal thorough- 
fare of the Scottish capital, must necessarily be pregnant with many associations of the 
olden time. Here were seen the gorgeous spectacle of the riding of the Scottish Parliament, 
the triumphal entry of kings and nobles, and the august ceremonial which took place when 
the Lion-Herald King-at-Arms proclaimed the behests of the State from its ancient cross. 
Along this street, in mournful procession, passed the miserable old women to the Castle Hill, 
to be burnt to death in tar barrels for the crime of witchcraft, and the unbending adherents 
of the Covenant, " to glorify God in the Grassmarket," as their execution was profanely 
styled by the dominant malignants who flourished in the persecuting times of Charles II. 
and his brother James. Many a wild and bloody fray — ^many a dark deed of murder and 
rapine — many a hostile squadron and warlike pageant has it witnessed. The character of 
its scenes is now greatly changed, but they are not devoid of interest to those who are 
disposecl tp note the revolutions which time has produced. For a short time each 3rear its 
ordinary routine is interrupted by the march of the Lord High Commissioner to the General 
Assembly, accompanied by his retinue of nobles, judges, deigymen, and dragoons^ con- 
veying, it may be, a faint idea of what its royal pageants must have been in ancient days. 
Its dusky walls at times reflect the lurid glare of the torch that lights the masonic procession, 
and at others, resound with the pipes and drums that attempt to enliven the sombre parade 
of a band of male and female teetotallers. Its hostile encounters are probably as frequent 
as ever, but they are now ws^ed by an ignoble rac^ instead of the stalwart w^hts (rf* other 
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times, and are decided by fist and cudgel. Instead of the flaming dirk and broadsword. 
At the present day it is constantly thronged with ballad-singers, fishwives, hawkers of 
shoe-ties and lucifer matches, idle soldiers, bona roias, purse-proud cits, and unwashed 
mechanics. 

In both of the etchings a part of the Church of St Giles is seen projecting into the 
street, and in one of them its spire may be observed peering over the top of the high build- 
ings. The spire is a noble object; and is seen far and wide. It consists of a square tower, 
encircled by figured stone-work. Arches spring from each of its comers, and these, uniting 
in a common centre, present the appearance of an imperial crown. The whole is 161 feet 
high. The Church of St Giles is an exceedingly old erection. It has bafHed all the anti- 
quarians, great and small, who have written concerning Auld Reekie, to discover the period 
at which it was built Old Symon of Durham states that it was in existence about the year 
854, and this is the oldest date of it that is known. St Giles, to whom it was dedicated, 
and who thus became the tutelar saint of Edinburgh, was a Greek, and flourished in the 
sixth century. He was left a large property at the death of his parents, but caring nothing 
for this world's possessions, he sold it all, and distributed the price of it among the poor. 
He then abandoned his native country, and after wandering about for some time in various 
parts of Europe, at length set up his tabernacle in a wild tract in the south of France, about 
the place where the Rhone falls into the sea. Here he lived a strictly ascetic life, partook 
of nothing but fruits and the milk of a deer, and became famous for his miracles and his 
acts of piety and benevolence. Preston of Gorton, in the reign of James II., by the help of 
the King of France, procured one of his arm bones, which he enshrined in silver and pre- 
sented to this church, where it was preserved with great veneration, and, it is said, performed 
many notable miracles. At the Reformation, this precious relic, with many others belong- 
ing to this church, was sold by the Magistrates. No further trace of it can be obtained. In 
that age, so furious against all Popish rites and relics, the fragment of the good saint 
would no doubt be indignantly scattered to the winds, and the case in which it was kept 
converted into some household commodity. Had it been in existence in our day, when a 
r^ard is paid to the articles of the olden time almost approaching to a Popish veneration, 
it would have been held in high estimation, and might have divided the attention of visitors 
with the crown of our ancient kings. The Church of St Giles, previous to its entire renova- 
tion about 1830, was a huge irregular Gothic structure — ^in length 206 feet, in breadth 
no feet at the west end, 129 feet in the middle^ and 76 feet at the east end. In ancient 
Popish days it contained 40 altars, dedicated to as many different saints, at which masses, 
prayers, and other devotional rites were constantly performed. These were entirely de-. 
molished at the Reformation, and the building itself was divided into a number of different 
apartments. One of these was used as the parish church, and in it flamed that bright star 
of Presbytery, John Knox, and from its rostrum he often rebuked the unfortunate Queen 
Mary and her nobles with unsparing severity. When the Queen on one occasion upbraided 
him with tears in her eyes for interfering with her affairs in the pulpit, he replied, '' There, 
madam, I am not my own master, but must obey Him who commands me to speak plain, 
and to flatter no flesh on the face of the earth." The other divisions were fitted up for 
courts of justice, a grammar school, a town-clerk's office, a prison, and what is not a little 
singular, a weaver's shop. It appears that the ^' wabsters " of those days did not bear the 
best character for honesty, and the Ms^istr^tes, in order to put a stop to their pillage of the 
goodly hanks of yam entrusted to their charge, caused looms to be set up in this sacred 
edifice, that the workmen might be more fully subjected to public superintendence. What 
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an altered and motley appearance would tiiis holy fane then present i Its " fretted vaults," 
that had lately resounded with pealing anthems and chaunts of devotion, now re-echoed 
with the din of public business, and the weaver's '' lay " and ^ spule." Instead of beii^ 
filled with crowds of adoring devotees and monks, '^ those round, fat, oily men of God," it 
was now occupied with starved weavers, quibbling lawyers, and d^jaded culprits. In 1625, 
it was happily rescued from this state of degradation, separated into four distinct compart- 
ments, and devoted once more to holy purposes. In this condition it continued till a few 
years ago, when it was entirely remodelled after a design by Mr Bum, architect It now 
presents an el^ant and substantial appearance and contains three places of worship. 
[The choir of the church was restored in 1872-73 at a cost of about ;^4000; the southern 
section was restored 1879-82 by the late Dr William Chambers at a large outlay.] 

The burial ground attached to this church, in which the ashes of many great men 
repose, was situated on its south side ; but it has been entirely discontinued for this purpose 
since the time at which Queen Mary conferred the gardens of the monastery of the Grey- 
friars on the city as a public cemetery. Closely adjoining to it, on a site once occupied by 
the manses of the ministers of St Giles', a lai^e range of buildings was erected in 1632, for 
the accommodation of the Scottish Parliament and the Courts of Justice, denominated the 
Parliament Square. This was rebuilt in a style of much elegance, and now contains 
very splendid and commodious internal arrangements. In its centre stands an equestrian 
statue of Charles II., long sedulously protected by the rats of the Town Guard, and a 
never-failing object of admiration to strangers. Connected also with the same buildings 
are the valuable and extensive libraries of the Faculty of Advocates and the Writers 
to the Signet, and a little to the west is the County Hall, erected in 18 17 on the model of 
the Temple of Erectheus in the Acropolis of Athens. The north end of this last building 
is observable in both of the etchings, a little further up the street than the Church of 
St Giles. 

Between the buttresses of St Giles' Church long existed a number of little booths called 
the Krames, which were first erected in 1555. These were used for the sale of jewellery, 
toys, and other fancy goods, and possessed vast attractions for the juvenile portion of the 
population. On the side of the church next the street, and separated from it by a narrow 
pathway, ran a lofty row of houses called the Luckenbooths, in which different kinds of 
cloth were sold, and which were finally removed about the year 18 17. At the western 
extremity of these stood the Tolbooth, now celebrated throughout the greater part of the 
civilized world as the ** Heart of Mid-Lothian." It consisted of two parts; the one on the 
east was a square erection of polished stone, and the other, apparently an afterthought, was 
composed of ruble work, and was much longer than it was broad. This pile at one period 
had the honour of accommodating the Scottish Parliament, and it was here that Queen 
Mary delivered what Knox styles her "painted orations;" and it was here, too, that her son 
James nearly fell a victim to the fury of a rabble who considered that he had too haughtily 
refused to listen to a petition for a redress of their grievances. On its dusky pinnacles, at 
different periods, grimly frowned the heads of Morton, Gowrie, Huntly, Montrose, and 
Argyle. As a place of confinement, it is said at one time to have been noxious in a high 
degree. It had no proper means of ventilation, and the drains leading from it were 
thoroughly choked up. Heaps of filth were accumulated in every quarter. In a comer of 
each cell lay a pile of rags and straw that had served as the resting-place of a long 
succession of wretched criminals. Its vitiated atmosphere was absolutely overpowering, 
while the gloom of its vaults and the clanking of its iron chains appalled the stoutest hearts. 
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The demolition of this horrid dungeon took place in 18 17, and it is to be regretted, though 
certainly not on the score of mercy, that a fabric fraught with a thousand reminiscences of 
ancient times has not been preserved. 

At the upper extremity of the Lawnmarket stood the city Weigh-house, on a piece of 
ground granted to the burgh by David II. in the year 1352. It consisted of two storeys, 
the upper one of which was used as a mart for the sale of cheese and butter, and the lower 
one as a place for weighing goods, a tron or pair of scales having been set up in it for the 
public benefit by James III. This building was a great encumbrance to the street, and it 
was removed in 1822 in order to make way for the procession that escorted George IV. on 
his visit to the Caatle. 

On the north 'side of the site of the Weigh-house, near the spot where a group of 
individuals are represented in one of the etchings standing behind a horse and cart, in a 
place called Blyth's Close, is the remains of a palace, and an oratory or chapel that belonged 
to Mary of Guise, wife of James V., who held the office of Regent of Scotland after her 
husband's death. This place is now inhabited by the very poorest of the inhabitants ; but 
in spite of all the alterations which it has undergone, and the dirt with which its floors and 
walls are encrusted, it still exhibits evident marks of its ancient grandeur, and is often 
visited by the worshippers of the relics of antiquity. 

The house at the comer of the West Bow, and another represented in one of die 
etchings, in front of which stand two Highland soldiers, are excellent specimens of the oldest 
kind of houses in the metropolis. They are composed of wood, and though they appear to 
be of a very fragile description, they have yet stood the blasts and the tear and wear of 
several centuries. Such kind of buildings was once very prevalent in the Old Town of 
Edinbui^h, and their erection appears to have been encouraged by the Magistrates, who, 
in order to get rid of the wood that covered the Boroughmuir, granted a free right to the 
inhabitants to cut it down, and extend their houses with it several feet into the street 
The people who occupied the two houses referred to seem to have availed themselves of 
this privilege; for it will be observed that each of them has a projection several storeys in 
height, supported by strong wooden pillars. The access to the flats above the ground floor 
in many of these old houses is by a stone stair, the lower part of which extends several feet 
across the foot pavement, and is found to be a great obstruction to the thoroughfare at the 
present day. These stairs, however, in ancient times afforded a commanding position, from 
which shows and processions could be witnessed. From them the common people sent 
forth their plaudits of approbation when the principal burghers, metamorphosed into wild 
beasts and heathen gods, addressed their monarch in uncouth rhymes and strains of fulsome 
adulation; and from them, too, they showered their bitterest execrations upon their rulers, 
when they had incurred their displeasure. 

The limited space to which this article must be confined will not allow more to be said ; 
but there is matter enough suggested by Geikie's two representations of the Lawnmarket 
to fill a volume. 



SHOEMAKER (FROM DRAWING.) 

ALL Gaul, observes Caesar, is divided into three parts. In like manner, it may be 
observed, all shoemakers are divided into three classes — those who breed canaries, 
those who play on fiddles, and those who do neither the one nor the other. Were it not 
for the " musical souter " in etching and prose^ the one so worthy of the other, who has 
already appeared in this volume^ we should be inclined to give this plate another title than 
that with which it is labelled. If not the musical souter himself it is his twin brother. 
The hour for the evening meal approaches, and our friend, throwing aside his Bluchers and 
Wellingtons, is taking a few moments relaxation, and of course turns to his favourite 
amusement What may be his theme, and why is he so earnest over it ? To let out a 
secret, Jean Tamson's wedding is approaching, and Tamson and he being old acquaintances, 
he is determined to put his best foot foremost and give fcMt to the proceedings by the 
production of a piece which will leave all competition far in the rear. So he has coft a 
new bit of music, and he is taking a preliminary look at it It is one of Jamie Ballantjme's, 
and he is a little aghast at the whigmaleeries in which the brilliant sparkling words have 
been set to music, so before touching his instrument he is softly whistling to himself the 
main theme, the bow of his instrument acting the double part of pointer and baton. Deep 
in study himself, his attitude has caught the artist's eye, and he is here presented to others 
a study for all time. Can anything surpass the perfect self-concentration of the man ? 
The exact point he has reached is apparent Having already by dint of brain work got 
through the piece, he is making sure of his work by a rehearsal, and the bow is pointed to 
the second line of fhusic on the page. With a look searching and intent, his whole being 
focussed on the notes, the thumb and two forefingers of the left hand planted in the 
hollows of his cheeks, his legs crossed and his body bent, he is heedless of all that is passing 
around him. The female members of the household are up in arms. Repeatedly he has 
been reminded of the flight of time, and all without avail. At length tired of expostulation, 
Granny addresses him in a mott peremptory tone than heretofore, and asks him point 
blank whether he means to sit there all night at " thae guid for naething sangs." " Come 
awa, guidman," she continues, " an' get a blast o' the cutty an' a cup o' tea, an' no baud us 
waitin' here a' nicht" Following the example of greater men, the souter listens to the 
voice of the charmer and solaces himself with the weed. Anon, refreshed and invigorated, 
he will tune his fiddle and wander doubtfully once or twice through the song until he has 
grasped the whole, and then he will dash it off to you with a birr which shows how 
completely his soul is in the art 

How finely and skilfully in this plate are the accessories subordinated to the main 
subject, and how naturally our attention comes to be centred in the figure of the souter 
himself. The eye glances instinctively from the bow in the hand to the fiddle balanced 
against the stool and the wall, and from thence to the implements of his trade. There is 
the cobbler's seat, as it used to be in the time of old, with the side wings where the rozet 
ends lay which, in the days of boyhood, we begged or stole — generally the latter — ^for the 
purpose of tying a whip or splicing a broken fishing-rod. There is the table on which is 
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arrayed the frugal meal, its shaky sides, on occasions of ceremonyi upheld by crazy brackets, 
and the four uncertain l^s, astonishing specimens of the turner's art, unevenly matched to 
bqrin with, find their discrepancies accentuated with advancing years. That cocked hat 
basket of painted tin which holds the family loaf, and to-morrow will hold oatcakes, 
recalls the tale of the ingenious youth through whose brain shoots the brilliant conundrum, 
'* How will the bread-basket look as a boat ? " And like Dick and Harry and Tom in the 
ballad, who 

" Broke their grandfather's pipe in two, 
And made a boat of his gouty old shoe/' 

The idea is forthwith carried into execution. No boy in the village will have a craft 
to match it Stealthily it is conveyed to the river side, and proudly it is set afloat on 
the river, down which its strictly waterproof properties carries it in triumph, until mischiev- 
ous Jock Carritch — ^Muclde Jock — in envy sinks it with a well-aimed stone. What 
happened when the fate of the missing basket was discovered it is needless to relate. 
^ Spare the rod and spoil the child " was an opinion devoutly believed in and firmly acted 
up to by Scots parents of the last generation. 

The faces of the women are carefully and delicately drawn ; in varjring mood and 
position these two faces may be traced through much of our artist's work. The use of the 
sepia gives them a roundness and finish in the present instance which detracts somewhat 
from the national angularity of visage. The few articles seen are of the homeliest and most 
ordinary description. The buttonless lidded coffee-pot^ the brass candlesticks, and the 
dresser of plates are all familiar. 
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AULD ACQUAINTANCE. 



ONE might as well quote the shorter catechism as the song which most tersely expresses 
the artist's meaning here. One can imagine the reminiscences, the recalling of old 
jokeSy old friends, old sorrows, which make such a meeting so truly pathetic, so sorrowfully 
pleasant It is of a casual meeting like this that the American poet writes — 

We spake of many a vanished scene, 
Of what we cmce had thought and said, 
Of what had heen and might have been. 
And who was changed, and who was dea^- 

and it is the feelings induced by such a conversation which Wordsworth expresses in such 
noble language-^ 

Faint, and dinunished to the gating eye, 

Forest and field, and hill and dale appear, 

With all the shapes over their surface spread : 

But, while the gross and visible frame of things 

Relinquishes its hold upon the sense^ 

Yea almost on the Mind herself, and seems 

All unsubstantialized, — how loud the voice 

Of waters, with invigorated peal 

From the full river in the vale below, 

Ascending I For on that superior height 

Who sits is disencumbered from the press 

Of near obstructions, and is privileged 

To breathe in solitude, above the host 

Of ever-humming insects, 'mid thin air 

That suits them not The murmur of the leaves 

Many and idle, visits not his ear : 

This he is frreed from, and from thousand notes 

(Not less unceasing, not less vain than these,) 

By which the finer passages of sense 

Are occupied ; and the Soul, that would indin 

To listen, is prevented or deterred. 



Ah ! iiiiy In age 
Do we revert so fondly to the walks 
Of childhood— but that there the SouT discerns 
The dear memorial footsteps unimpaired 
Of her own native vigour; thence can hear 
Reverberations ; and a choral song, 
Conrniingling with the incense that ascends. 
Undaunted, toward the imperishable heavens, 
Fromher own lonely altar? .... 

Rightly is it said 
That Man descends into the Vale of years ; 
Yet have I thought that we might also speak, 
And not presumptuously, I trust, of Age, 
As of a final Eminence ; though bare 
In aspect and forbidding, yet a point 
On which 'tis not impossible to sit 
In awfiil sovereignty ; a place of power, 
A throne, that may be likened unto his 
Who, in some placid day of sununer, looks 
Down frxnn a mountain-top, — say one of those 
High peaks that bound the vale where now we are. 
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WHA'LL BUY NEEPS. 

SO far as size is concerned, the '* neep " might be an apple, an article quite as likely to 
be the subject of such a bargain as that indicated in the plate as the well-known 
and succulent v^etable which has given it a title. There is something peculiar and not 
quite pleasing in the features of the girls who are bargaining with the old market woman, 
which are rather distorted by their evident attempt at a grin. The heavy shapeless figures 
we must admit are not peculiar to Greikie's day. Mark the attitude of the market woman. 
Her features are hid, a fact which enables the artist the better to display his consummate 
skill. Her seat is at the end of some outside stair or parapet, or, still more likely, at the 
end of one of those flights of stone steps which used to lead from the carriageway to the 
footpath in the High Street and Lawnmarket, and the remains of which, shorn considerably 
of their ancient steepness and height, are still to be found in the latter locality. The rough 
wincey petticoat, the shaggy, easy-fitting, large-collared, double-breasted, very-much-the- 
worse-for-wear over-all, and the old battered bonnet, united to the easy, confident attitude 
which she strikes when recommending her wares, are quite as characteristic of her class 
now as they were in the days of Geikie. The figure is complete with the stock in trade at 
the right hand, and the pipe handy within easy reach of the left. Out in all weathers, 
exposed to the tricks of the gutter boys and the ribaldry of her rougher customers, the old 
lady has occasionally hard times of it, but there are some compensating advantages. For 
merchants of her class^ adulteration acts and market inspectors have no terrors. The 
retailer of unsound oranges, chipped apples, and questionable onions, of yellow greenish 
cabbs^e, and flabby turnip plies a safe and profitable trade, while her ambitious neighbour 
behind shop door and window is sharply looked after and brought to book should her 
wares not come up to the particular standard which may happen to be in vc^^e at the 
time. Is the line so drawn between causeway and counter a judicious one ? We suppose 
so, and that it is only fair that people should attain a certain station in society before being 
thought worthy of legislation, and so, being a Ic^cal and thorough-going nation, we enforce 
a rigid test on the crown of the causeway, while free trade in corruption sits encouraged, 
untaxed, and rent free, by the gutter side, clearing a profit of from two to three hundred per 
cent, while the opposition barely pays its way. Edinburgh is still alive with the class of 
traders individualized in the text Walk on a Saturday evening from the Tron Church 
to St John Street, and the market will be seen in full operation, not confined to fruit or 
vegetables, as the nasal organ will soon convince you, but embracing every variety of edible, 
which, rejected at daintier centres of consumption, find here their level in quality and 
price The orange may be a trifle ripe, and the skate by its odour may remind the 
passer-by of the length of time which has elapsed since it left the briny deep, but what 
of that? Let him repass a few hours later, and the bulk of the commodities have 
mysteriously disappeared, and were it not for the presence of the barrows upon which the 
wares were exposed, sight or smell would hardly remind him of the former scene. The 
old lady in the plate apparently confines herself to articles which, if a trifle stale, are 
comparatively harmless^ The carrots may be limp, the turnips a trifle leathery, and the 
cabbage turned in colour, but no great harm will result, and the lasses having exchanged 
their bodle for the morsel so temptingly dangled before them, will soon be discussing it with 
sharp teeth and excellent appetites. 



AN AULD COUPLE. 



SO UN' be his sleep an* sweet his dreams, 
Tis rest weel earned an' dearly bought ; 
For mony a day o' weary toil 
I trow thae faulded hauns hae wrought 

An' noo that he has strength nae mair 
Tae dree the daily darg o* life, 
Wi' e'enin's sunlight glintin' doun, 
He rests besides his auld guidwife. 

Mayhap he dreams o' " auld lang syne," 
Whan she was young, 911' blythe, an' free^ 
An' he a strappin' buirdly duel, 
Ower a' the lads could bear the gree. 

Or mayhap scenes o* riper years, 
Whan by his side life's toil she shares. 
Whan youthfu' days lie far ahint, 
An' manhood's years bring manlier cares. 

There^s mony a bonnie flower that blooms 
Whan Summer days are lang an' warm, 
But leeze me on the buds that cheer 
The dreary days 6' wintry storm. 

There's mony a love wad last thro' life, 
Gin youth wi' joy were aye beside, 
But leeze me on the love that stands 
Whatever o' guid or ill betide. 

The douce guidman, the kind guidwife. 
That fought life's battle ban' in ban', 
Are richer far in heart-content 
Than ony prince in a' the Ian'. 

Loun be the e'enin' o* their days, 

An' gently sink life's settin' Sun, 

Soun' be their sleep and sweet their dreams, 

Whan work is owre an' rest is won. 



IF I HAD A BAWBEE I WOULD BUY BERRIES. 

WE venture to regard the title of this plate as somewhat of a misnomer. • '' If I had a 
bawbee I wad buy some berries " ought, in our humble comprehension, to read, 
"A bawbee's worth o* whulks." Not "berries," but **whulks" or "cockles" are the con- 
tents of the baskets, the double form of which is sufficient to indicate that it is the harvest 
of the sea and not of the land which the " cocklewife " is reaping. 

Mr Geikie, it has been said, was peculiarly happy in his treatment of children, and this 
composition is one of the most triumphant proofs of the assertion. Could anything be 
added to it by way of making it more complete? or anything be subtracted without injury? 
The majority of the children he pourtrays, like the majority of his men and women, belong 
to the humbler classes of life, and that they are, to all ranks and classes, real flesh and 
blood entities, lies the real proof of his genius. 

" One touch of nature makes the whole world Idn," 

and nowhere do we more rapidly feel the touch than through the ranks of childhood. 
Look at the two little fellows before us. The dress of the first is a sartorial exemplification 
of the Law of Entail, and entirely disposes of the question which so long puzzled judicial 
minds as to whether or not there could be an entail of " moveables." The wideness of the 
unmentionables, the extreme ease of fit, and the enormous expansion in a certain quarter, 
which reason, and the law of perpendiculars, forbid us to believe is wholly occupied by the 
urchin's antipodes, proclaim unerringly that they were " his faither's afore him." Perhaps, 
like a famous pair of which the world has heard, 

" They aince were plush, o* guid blue hair ; " 

but now, the nap off, a smooth glaze at the points where such articles of attire are wont to 
be glazed, and their length curtailed, they adorn the nether limbs of as cheerie, rosy, and 
healthy a callant as ever drove a "gir " or played a hand at "bools " in Auld Reekie. His 
little brother on the right is clad in that convenient overall which, among the lower classes, 
covers a multitude of sins. 

But what care they about their dress or whether their little white heads can boast of a 
cap (heaven save the mark !) or not They are out on pleasure bound. By some extra- 
ordinary chance the elder has got a " bawbee " to spend, and is intent upon laying it out to 
the best advantage. How the little fellow came into possession of his coin we need hardly 
speculate. It may have been the hard-won earnings of a long period of good behaviour, 
or of a successful errand, or the gift of a relative from the country who has stepped into 
town to pay a visit to his mother, in which case the judicious distribution of a copper or 
two among the junior branches of the family has long been accepted as an infallible recipe 
for a quiet house and a prolonged gossip. For all that we know it may have been the 
identical copper which helped to jpurchase "Toby" from the juvenile executioners at 
Lochend. Anyhow, it is his by fair means or foul, and now he makes his way to the well- 
known spot where the guardian and retailer of those briny delicacies is seated upon her 
stool, and with all the consciousness of wealth orders one bawbee's worth of cockles. The 
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precious coin is hidden away in a pocket more capacious than his hand can easily traverse, 
but the difficulty in securing his money lends additional importance to his method of 
parting with it The expression upon the childish faces is exquisite. The elder looks at 
the woman with a half-eager, half-inquiring smile, as . if urging her to stretch her Scots 
measure to its fullest capacity ; the younger watching with a longing eye the transference 
of the whilks from the creel to the mug. We may gather from the good-humoured con- 
descending smile which mantles upon the face of the old lady that she will deal out her 
wares with no scrimp measure, and that the youngsters will soon be in the enjoyment of 
their feast 

Not much pomp or ceremony will reign there. The whilks being divided in a rough- 
and-ready manner, the boys manage to become possessors of one bent pin between them, 
most probably the implement employed in a casual though useful manner about a certain 
portion of the younger one's dress ; and, turn about, they extract from the shell the delicious 
univalvular delicacy. 

In this simple scene what a variety of passions the skill of the artist presents to us. 
The professional grin, the eager expectancy, the ostentation of wealth, are all placed before 
us, displayed by characters whose very humbleness enables us only the more clearly to 
discern the working of the passion in each. 
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DULSE AND TANGLE. 

THESE marine esculents have long been favourite delicacies with the lower orders in 
Edinburgh, and their collection and sale afford, a means of subsistence to many 
poor people when all other resources have failed. The subject and execution of the illus- 
tration are equally happy. The presence of the collie, slightly Hogarthian in its proportions, 
suggests the purchaser to be either a drover or a butcher, most likely the former, and per- 
haps he has this moment parted with the shepherds whose outlines we discern in the 
distance. The main business of the day transacted, and being of a frugal turn of mind, he 
has'resolved to treat himself to a bawbee's worth of dulse. The coin having changed hands 
— have you ever observed that in certain departments of huckstering, the coin passes before 
the article changes hands, while in others the rule is as r^fularly the reverse i — ^he is taking 
delivery. '* Haud yer pooch, guidman/' says the stout little dame, and the guidman obeys, 
but he likes to be sicker, and as he and dealer may come to have different ideas of Uie 
quantity meant by a fair gowpen, he is keeping a sharp look out on the ware. Both attitudes 
are capital, the woman with her right hand distending the pocket of her customer, so as to 
convey to his mind a prior idea of ample measure, while with right thumb at the other comer of 
the capacious pouch, draws in his coat for the double purpose of inspecting the measure and 
affording it an easier ingress. We doubt whether the bargain will be arranged without 
some grumbling on the part of the customer. There is a purse-up, suggestive of a whining 
cantankerous disposition, about the mouth, which indicates an easy capacity for being dis- 
contented, but that he will be able to gain any advantage over his opponent there is not the 
slightest fear. There is something in her face and figure, stout, cheery, alert, loquacious, 
which forbids such an idea, and her customer will whine and grumble as he likes, but not 
another blade beyond what she considers right and just will he ever taste. Let us hope he 
will not enter upon a useless contest, but that he will depart with his crisp saline purchase 
to munch it in peace. Whatever else has changed, fashions ii^ fishwives' creels have 
remained unaltered since Geikie's time. 



GRASSMARKET FOLKS MET. 

IN this sketch the artist presents us with three portraits of as many Grassmarket worthies 
of his day. One, in all probability, the street porter who gave Geikie so hot a chase, as 
narrated in Sir Thomas Dick Lauder's life of the artist ; the identity of the other two is 
uncertain. 



"OUR GUIDMAN'S A DRUCKEN CARLE." 



"GUipWIFE" LOQUITOR. 

OH wae on the wearifu' drap o' drink. 
We gaed tae the market tae sell a coo, 
But or ever he heard the bawbees clinks 
My auld guidman got unco' fii. 

An' whiles he danced, an' whiles he sang. 
An' whiles he ca'd me his dainty doo. 
An' syne he vowed he wad ne'er gang hame, 
Oh, my auld guidman was unco* fii. 

Frae the Causeyhead he glowered at the Laird, 
An' gaed by wi' never a beck nor boo, 
I watna' atweel what the Laird wad think. 
But my auld guidman was unco fu. 

It was lang ere he ta'en the hameward gate, 
Wi' twa kindly neebors tae help him thro*. 
An' I creepit ahint them vext an' blate, 
For my auld guidman was unco' fu. 

We ettled tae be at our ain fireside, 
Fu cosy an' canty, lang lang ere noo. 
But the wee drap drink is a wheedlin' thing, 
An' my auld guidman is unco' fii. 
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-I CAN WHISTLE FINE NOW, GRANNY." 



OLEEZE me on the bonme lad 
That blaws the pipe sae loud an' weel, 
Wi' baimiy pride he gars it soun'. 
For Grannie's oe^s a clever chieL 

A pedlar cam the gate short syne, 
Wi' mony a ferlie in his pack, 
An' sune the whistle's temptin' charms 
Were nifimd for a lang hained pladc 

Syne up an' doun, an' ear' an' late, 
Its voice is heard about the hoose, 
For a' the leelang winter day 
It hauds the baimies unco crouse. 

An' Grannie sits wi' eident mind, 
An' gars her busy needle fiee, 
Yet aye can fin' an orra while 
Tae Iteten tae the baimies' glee; 

Lang be it or sic wee bit hearts 
Their simple artless joys shall tyne, 
An' lang or Grannie hears nae mair 
Her bonnie laddie whistle fine. 
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THE FISH ARE DEAR ENEUGH FOR US THE DAY. 

WHAT the ** weather" is to the touristy "crops" to the agriculturist, and the 
** markets " to the wholesale dealer, the condition of the sea and the tides are to 
the class here pourtrayed. They form the all-absorbing topic of conversation, the pivot 
round which all else on earth revolves, and form matters of purely secondary ccHisideration. 
A Midlothian farmer does not enter the Com Exchange at Dalkeith with a keener interest 
in the figures of the last sale, than a ** fishwife " goes down to the pier side with her empty 
creels as the gunwale of the boat comes rasping against its side with a fresh take of fish. 
Have the elements been propitious and the take heavy ? Then a full creel and a heavy 
step up to town with a long day's march through the city are the order of the day. Have 
the boats come empty ? So much the worse for fisher folk. Or is there only a moderate 
supply, and does the price run up to the boatside at a figure which leaves the retailer the 
shadowest possible hope of profit ? Such appears to have been the case here, and she 
with the creels, which, it will be observed from the position of the strap across the body, 
are at present empty — is giving her opinion upon the " situation." The females seated are 
engaged in baiting hooks, an employment which trawling has not yet rendered obsolete. 
Into the merits of the lively controversy which at present rages as to the superiority of the 
various modes of fishing it would be entirely out of our province to enter. But ask an 
Edinburgh gourmand which he prefers, a trawled haddock or one caught by the line, and 
his answer may lead you seriously to doubt whether the new-fangled methods of fishing 
arc all " improvements." 

Geikie's footsteps appear to have been turned frequently in the direction of Newhaven 
and the other fishing villages which dot the coast of the Lothians, and he found in these 
localities many a fresh and piquant subject for his note-book. True it is he might have 
gone further afield and enjoyed fewer facilities. The march of time has left upon these 
fishing populations little mark. They seem now to be as they were in Geikie's day. No- 
where has Her Majesty more peaceable, industrious^ hardy, and we may add, exclusive 
subjects, than in our fisher populations. 

The baiter next us is engaged in giving the mussel the final twist upon the ** heuk," 
and the operation is much too delicate and skilful to permit of her withdrawing her 
attention for the moment ; but the other lifts her face at the address, and with that pre- 
liminary sigh which so frequently precedes a fisherwoman's words, unites in the grumble. 
They are soon joined by their neighbour, and the three go at the subject with that gusto 
which only a perfect knowledge of the subject and a real grievance can impart. How 
cleverly the artist has touched off the work-a-day dress and attitude of the figures. The 
few accessories give an air of completeness to the composition. One can almost imagine 
in the back-ground the humble gable of the fisherman's house, and beyond — 

^ The gallant Firth the eye might note. 
Whose islands on its bosom float, 
emeralds chased in gold." 



HE'S JUST GOT PLENTY FOR AE DAY. 

IT is barely possible for matter-of-fact nineteenth century people to realise the old days 
of Scottish freedom, when Forbes Mackenzie and paternal legislation were alike in 
gremio future ; when Kilbagie was sold at a penny a gill, and a beggar might get drunk 
for a groat. The social aspect of the country forms so marked a contrast now to what it 
was then, that the casual notices of contemporaries and the satires of the time, hardly 
convey a full idea produced upon the population of the unlimited freedom of traffic in 
intoxicating liquors. In former times the tavern door was open every day, and at all 
hours. Under the customary law of Scotland, indeed, traders were not permitted to vend 
their wares on Sunday ; but in the case of tavern keepers, or vintners, the habits of the 
time permitted great laxity, so that, in point of fact, intoxicating liquors were always for 
sale. A funny incident in teetotal legislation was the alteration made upon Sunday liquor- 
selling, by what is known as the Home Drummond Act passed in 1828, which prohibited 
retailers of liquor from keeping open house, or permitting drinking in their premises during 
the hours of divine service on Sundays or other days set aside for public worship by lawful 
authority. This enactment by a decision of the Court of Justiciary was held to imply a 
permission to cany on the trade at any other hour of the days in question. The public 
houses shut when the bells began to toll, and opened again at the close of the service, and 
the scenes, especially in the larger cities, were scandalous. In remote districts where the 
church was the centre of attraction to a wide area, the tavern occasionally supplied a 
genuine need, and where it was awanting, the parlour and kitchen of the manse itself were 
not unfrequently called into requisition ; but such a case was exceptional, and the country 
generally was not a whit better than the town. The drinking booth was as genuine an 
accompaniment of the religious gathering as of the fair, and it was only too well patronised 

by the godly. 

*' Now but an' ben, the change-house filb 
Wi' yill-caup commentators : 
Here's crying out for bakes and giUs, 
And there the pint-stoup clatters ; 
While thick an' thrang, an' loud an' lang,. 
Wi' logic an' wi* Scripture, 
They raise a din, that, in the end, 
Is like to breed a rupture 

O' wrath that day." 

Such unlimited freedom was more than the national virtue could withstand, and Scot- 
land is now the happy possessor of a series of public-house statutes ranging from 1828 
onwards, each being a step in advance of its predecessor in the restrictions it imposed upon 
the sale of liquor. There are easy-minded people in the world who profess to believe that 
the fewer l^slative restrictions placed upon the sale of exciseable liquors the better, and 
that perfection will be attained when the country returns to free trade in drink. The 
average publican, however, who is quite as anxious to get to bed and go to church as his 
neighbours, is quite alive to the advantage of Parliamentary restrictions within certain linuts. 
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and if temperance enthusiasts could only be induced to stop short of exterminating the 
liquor-seller, matters might get along very well 

Scotland has long had a reputation for the production of three kinds of whisky — ^good, 
bad, and indifferent — the bulk of it '' good." The bad and indifferent is chiefly manufac* 
tured in Ireland and England. On the strength of this reputation she has acquired a 
character for drunkenness, those who have given her the character entirely foiigetting that 
there is all the difference in the world between manufacturing whisky and consuming it 
The fact is that for purposes of comparison, the statistics upon ^ich this character has 
been built up are absolutely worthless. Year by year there is a return presented to Parlia- 
ment professing to give the number of persons in each city or town of the United Kingdom 
who are taken into custody for drunkenness and disorderly conduct A comparison of the 
return for the three kingdoms is supposed to show Scotland in an unfavourable light, 
whereas, what it really does, is to show that the police authorities in Scotland keep fuller 
and more accurate statistics than do their brethren in England and Ireland. 

The history of the liquor question in Scotland is much wider and more interesting than 
most people imagine ; but we have not space here even to indicate its bearings. People, 
however, always liked their liquor strong and cheap. In the old days the heads of the 
Government were permitted to import their wines duty free, a r^[ular table of the amount 
allowed each official being still preserved. The Ferintosh grant has sometimes been 
alluded to as marking a national peculiarity, but it is only an incident Before soldiers 
could be induced to garrison the Highland forts in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, it was necessary to leave their malt untaxed. The foundation of a manufactory in 
Scotland to encourage native industry of glass, cloth, linen, &c., was generally accompanied 
by the permission to brew so many " loomes " of malt, duty free. 

What says our national poet : — 

"OU'dbythe^ 
The wheels o' life gae down-hill scrievin' 

Wi' rattUn' glee. 
Thou clears the head o' doited Lear ; 
Thou cheers the heart o' drooping care ; 
Thou stringes the nerves o' Labour sair, 

At's weary toil ; 
Thott even brightens dark Despair 

Wi' gloomy smile." 

Our theme has carried us on so far as almost to make us forget the subject which 
started it. The pithy saying of the peasant, ** He's just got plenty for ae day,*' finds ample 
verification in the attitude of the central figure. How cleverly the artist, concealing the 
countenance, yet conveys the impression of pure helpless intoxication. 

Here is a reminder from the Treasurer's Accounts of the manner in which King James 
the Seventh's birthday was officially celebrated for the last time in Scotland. The date of 
the entry is November 8, 1688 : — 

Precept on Kirkonnell for paying unto John Hamilton, bailie of the precinct of His 
Maties Palace of Hol}n'ood House, 5 lib. sterle for the bonfire there and on 
Arthur's Seat upon the 14th day of October last past, being his Maties birthday, 
as also 40 lib. Scots for wyne glasses and bottles spent and broke on that occasion 
conform to former custom, • . . ;^8 06 08 



COME TO ME AND YOU'LL GET IT, MY O'E, 

THE child is for the time being in the custody of her grand-parents, who are doing their 
best to spoil her. The expression of motherly r^ard in the old woman's face is a 
study. The attitude of the grandfather enticing the infant with a bit of " rock " is very 
good. The face of the little one is rather peculiar, the grandmother's words of encourage- 
ment, and the coaxing words of the old man have not yet met a response, only in the wist- 
ful eye is the desire to possess the treasure apparent The side-look upwards of the dog is 
capital. 
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♦GUIDMAN, I MAUN HAE ANITHER PENNY." 

I MAUN hae anitlier penny, Guidman, 
Sae nane o^ your chapman tricks wi me» 
Bonnier fish I ne^er had in my creel, 
They're fine an' caller as weel could be. 

Gif I wad etde to chesq>en your wares, 
Siccan a tale as ye then wsid teU, 
Na' — doun wi anither penny, Guidman, 
Els' gang an' catch a haddie yoursel'. 

It taks little I trow tae fill your pack, 
A wheen o' ribbons an' sic gewgaws, 
That glamours the een o^ some glaikit lass 
Wha tynes her fee in buyin' your braws. 

Ye gae paidlin' aboot frae toun tae toun. 
Sure o' bield and kail in ilka house, 
Carryin' the clash o* the country roim', 
Be^t wat or dry ye are aye fu' crouse. 

The win' was howlin' an' skirlin' yestreen, 
Like as the deit was dancing thro' Fife, 
An' my ain puir man was oot in it a', 
Battlin' sair to win aff wi' his life. 

The licht was ting^in' the Lomond hills, 
Whan his boat wan up wi' the momin' tide. 
An' a wat an' wearie man was he 
Or he saw the blink o' his ain fireside. 



Sauf s a' — are e' glified wi' a hav'rin tongue, 
Dinna be fle/d for the like o' me, 
111 tak' your ain price for the fish, Guidman, 
But better baddies ne'er left the sea. 



IT'S VERY TRUE, MONY UPS AND DOWNS I'VE SEEN. 

IT might not be a difficult task to construct a history for each of the personages re- 
presented here. The very title suggests a story, and although there is little of 
romance in the appearance and attitude of either, a recital of ''the ups and downs*' of 
both would certainly be instructive. The individual seated is one who has seen better 
days. A bonnet laird, perhaps, who allured by the £1 Dorado which ruined so many of his 
countrymen, bonded his land to invest in the Ayr Bank, and is now obliged" in his old age 
to gain a precarious livelihood by the sale of odds and ends. If the surmise be correct , 
what a tale he should have to unfold — 2l modem Timon. 

On the other hand he may have been to the manner bom, nor owned a heavier stock 
than what he now displays. The features of the other, uncouth and heavy as they are, 
convey along with his attitude the distinct impression that he at least was bom in the 
sphere he now occupies. Whatever the history of the men may have been, however, they 
are evidently old acquaintances, and 'they are finishing off their conversation with the 
remark which appears at the head of this note. Here again Geikie has contrived to convey 
the idea of great, even absolute poverty, and yet its last evils are not suggested to us. The 
baskets of the one are well stocked, and if that of the other is empty, why — ^to perpetrate 
a bull — ^there are possibilities even in an empty basket, and his face and attitude indicate 
anything but despair. We may pass on in the certainty that all their reminiscences are not 
of an unpleasant nature. 
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IT'S OUR MEAL HOUR THE NOW. 

O poet has written more eloquently than Wordsworth of the pleasures of the poor. 

** Ye lowly cottages wherein we dwelt, 
■^ A ministration of your own was yours ; 

Can I foxget you, being as you were 
So beautiful among the pleasant fields 
In which ye stood? Or can I here forget 
The plain and seemly countenance with which 
Ye dealt out your plain comforts ? Yet had ye 
Delights and exultations of your own." 

Little in this plate seems to call for special remark. The attitudes are good, and the 
countenances show that if the individuals who compose it are poor, thay are neither stinted 
nor unhappy. The mid-day meal is concluded, and they are having a pleasant chat 
together before the goodman resumes his work. It is a pleasant family scenes but the 
artist has mischievously introduced the mother-in-law by way of reminding us that no 
human happiness is quite perfect 

** I speak ... of One whose stock 
Of virtues bloomed beneath this lowly roo£ 
She was a Woman of a steady mind, 
Tender and deep in her excess of love ; 
Not speaking much, pleased rather with the joy 
Ofher own thoughts : by some especial care 
Her temper had been framed, as if to make 
A Being who by adding love to peace 
Might live on earth a life of happiness. 
Her wedded Partner lacked not on his side 
The humble worth that satisfied her heart : 
Frugal, afiectionate, sober, and withal 
Keenly industrious. She with pride would tell 
That he was often seated at his loom, 
In sununer, ere the mower was abroad 
Among the dewy grass,r— in early spring 
Ere the last star had vanished. — Tliey who passed, 
At evening, from behind the garden fence 
Might hear his busy spade, which he would ply, 
After his daily work, until the light 
Had failed, and every leaf and flower were lost 
In the dark hedges. So their days were spent 
In peace and comfort ; and a pretty boy 
Was their best hope^ next to the God in heaven. 



TEMPTIN' THE BAIRN. 

THE tone and character of this plate makes it a fitting close to the series. Judging from 
their dress, the individuals who compose the group are on the bare outskirts of 
society. Yet they are in the full enjoyment of one of the truest and purest pleasures 

of life. 

Tis not beneath the baigonety 
Nor yet beneath the crown, 

that true happiness is to be found, and Geikie shows it us here in the possession of 
a group of beggars. The drawing is hazy, and the father's right leg has a twist which might 
have been placed to account of the attitude were it not for the suspicion of club foot The 
ragged coat and vest, and tumble-down hat, indicate that he is rubbing shoulders with 
starvation. He has removed the pipe from his mouth, and is offering it tantalisingly to 
the infant, who springing upwards from its mother's knee is all agog to grasp it In the 
appearance of the two women there seems nothing worthy of note. 



It has been a matter of surprise and regret to some people that Geikie should have so 
strictly confined his attention to one or two grades, and those the lowest in society, and they 
uxige that had he stepped but a pace or two higher, a world of humour now uncultivated 
would have opened before him. There may be some force in that view, but, on the other 
hand, his peculiar walk was one which before his time had been systematically neglected. In 
it he found a rich vein of humour and incident, and his work is now of special and peculiar 
value as representing many fashions in dress and manners which have long been obsolete. 
No one can read the life of the artist without a feeling of astonishment that he was able to 
achieve so much considering the tremendous obstacles in his path. What exquisite enjoy- 
ment the army of faces and figures which he bequeathed to his own and succeeding genera- 
tion has afforded. Had Geikie lived in the present day he would have been dubbed by 
some of our highflyers an apostle of humanity. No garb, however mean, concealed from 
him the man within. It would make little difference after all whether his women were 
dressed as princesses or fishwives, or his men as noblemen or peasants, while his children, 
admitting that dumpiness and heavy looks which captious critics harp upon, are real 
children. His genius was one of no mean order, and his works possess, in addition to 
the artistic merit so peculiarly their own, the highest interest from a purely social point of 
view-^a sure foundation for the popularity they now enjoy in so eminent a d^^ee. 
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